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News of the Week 


r perilous situation in Shanghai which the Govern- 
went foresaw has come to pass, and they are 
letely justified of their policy by events. Only 

sat in time they decided send the Defence Foree to 
International Settlement. They did this 


without in any way compromising their far-secing and 


protect the 
iagnaninious policy towards the Nationalist movement 
m (C] Nit. The whol 
and practical provision against emer- 
gencices, Now that it is possible to re read the debates of 
a few weeks ago in the light of later knowledge, it is 


policy was a renga combination 


Oi hi rl principle 


casy for everyone to appreciate even more than was 
then possible how utterly wrongheaded were the criticisms 
by the Labour Party. If Parliament had listened to the 
Opposition we should now almost certainly be mourning 
terrible loss of life in the Settlement besides pillage and 


torture, without even the consolation of knowing that 


ordinary care had been taken to prevent those things. 
%: * * # 

The crumbling away of the Shantung troops, who were 
the nominal defenders of Shanghai, was much more rapid 
than had been expected. It is impossible to say how far 
the collapse was due to incompetence and how far to 


hei} . . 7 
bribery and such ecoinpacts with the enemy as are familiar 


in Chinese warfare. At all events, Pi Shou-chen, a 
general on the Northern side whom we heard of not long 
ago as an admiral, suddenly announced that he had 
accepted the command of Cantonese troops. The 
only certain thing is that there has been no pitched 
battle. The Cantonese have advanced steadily, using their 
well-known propagandist methods both in front and in 
the rear of the armies. The Shantung troops remained 
in possession of Shanghai even after the Nanking-Shanghai 
railway had been seized by the Cantonese and communi 
cation with the north had been eut. 

* x % a 

When the retreat of those on the outer defensive lines 
began it rapidly became a sauve qui peut; they — 
ito amyriad fragments and tumbled back upon Shanghai 
seeking sl On three days they desperately 


= 


helter and loot. 
attempted to enter the Settlement, and it is impossible 
to imagine more difficult circumstances than those in 
which the defenders of the barricades had to carry out 
their duty of defence without provocation, On Tuesday 
afternoon a particularly strenuous attempt was made by 
Shantung soldiers to force the barricades at a point which 
was defended by Durham Light Infantry. It was 
not till one of the barricades was rocking with the 
pressure that the Durham Light Infantry fired a volley. 
On Wednesday another atiempt was made at the same 
point when the Coldstream and American Marines had 
relieved the exhausted Durham Light Tafantry. The 
defenders used the buits instead of the business ends of 
their rifles—a wonderful example of patience and 
discipline, equal to that shown at Hankow. The Marines 
suffered several casualties. 
* 4 1 * 

Tnside the Settlement there was comparative {ran- 
quillity, which provided an extraordinary contrast with the 
turmoil and bloodshed outside. Ince ‘ndiarism, wreckage, 
looting, murder and indiscriminate firing caused pande- 
moni in the greater ae of Shanghai. The state of 
affairs was complicated by the presence of many armed 
Cantonese in cis ilian CP el who fired upon all whom they 
Northern But indeed the 


contusion was so great that nobody knew who was a friend 


and who an enemy. When we write the Cantonese soldiers, 


suspected of sympathies. 


strictly so called, have not ; ct arrived af Shanghai ink anny 

strength, The Municipal Council is appealing to General 

Pai Chung-hsi, the Cantonese Chief-of-Staff, to try to 
! 


the Settlement. It was not till 


store aaies outside 
Tuesday that the French, Ualian 
contingents entered into full co oper ition with the 
sritish. We cannot help wishing that they had recognized 
the logic of 
British really the piencers of liberality 


he odium in Chinese minds. 


American and Japan 


etreumat inces sooner and had not left the 
towards China — 
to hen Base ap har oO} { 


Thi failure to co-operal SOOnCrT Wa duc iLO doubt to 


that common cause of paralysis in emergencies - the 


, a ; ; : 
inability to recognize that things cannot be and not b 


at the same time. The foreieners either defended their 
Scttlement or they did not. if they decided on defence 
they were bound to accept the responsibility of all th 


consequences it implied. As Bishop Butler said, * Things 
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are what they are and the consequences will be what 
they will be. Why then should we wish to be deceived ? ” 
It must be remembered that there are a good many 
foreigners who live outside the Scttlement. If the object 
was to save life, it was necessary to dispose the defending 
lines in such a way that life-saving would be possible 
outside the Settlement as well as inside. For our part we 
could not read with patience the flimsy questions of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons on Tuesday as to 
whether the defenders had transgressed the boundary of 
the Settlement. 
* * k * 

When we go to press Nanking is on the point of falling. 
Chang Tso-lin, the Manchurian War Lord, declares that 
he is making good progress through Honan and that he 
will soon embarrass the Cantonese by falling on them 
from the west. But we have heard these declarations 
before. We feel about them rather as Miss Flite felt about 
the Court of Chancery. “ Judgment is coming. So is 
the Day of Judgment !” 

tk * 7 * 

We have written in our first leading article about the 
dispute between Italy and Yugoslavia in regard to 
Albania. Although both sides, after the first outburst, 
are in a comparatively gentle mood, much will depend 
upon Italy’s interpretation of the rights which were given 
to her by the Treaty of Tirana. This Treaty, which was 
signed last November, is generally described as making 
Albania a Protectorate of Italy. But what does that 
imply ? Does it imply that Italy conceives herself as 
being justified in nominating the Albanian Government ? 
Ahmed Zogu has become more and more Italianophile 
and if, to please his Italian patrons, he were to take any 
action which happened to be contrary to the interests of 
Yugoslavia, it could not be expected that Yugoslavia 
would sit still and say that all was for the best. If last 
November a Treaty had been drawn up making Italy and 
Yugoslavia joint guarantors of Albanian integrity, 
Europe would have been saved the present ambiguity. 

* * * * 

The United States has informed Mexico of its decision 
to terminate the Convention which prevents smuggling. 
The Washington correspondent of the Times describes 
this announeement as, in effect, an ultimatum. It is 
thought possible that the denunciation of the Convention 
may be followed by raising the embargo on arms. THow- 
ever that may be, the obvious intention of Washington 
is to exert pressure upon Mexico. The State Department 
as much as says, “ There is now a clean slate so far as we 
are concerned, and we wish to discuss from the beginning 
the question of our commercial relations.” If Mexico 
accepted this ultimatum without demur it would be 
open to the United States to insist then upon a revision 
of those Mexican oil and Jand laws which have caused 
so much acrimony. 

* * * * 

The Calles Government in Mexico is by no means stable, 
and if arms were allowed to pour across the frontier the 
Calles Government— living, as it does, in the presence of a 
revolutionary party of increasing strength—would find 
itself quite unable to argue with Washington. The State 
Department allowed itself for a time to be checked in its 
“imperialistic ~ poliey by popular criticism. The Repub- 
lies of Central America enjoyed much more sympathy than 
Mexico, it is true, but the American policy towards both 
was really one policy. Now Congress is not sitting, and 
the State Department seems to be moving forward again. 
It will be interesting to see how popular opinion shapes. 

* tk xk 


Mr. Metlon, the Secretary to the American Treasury, 


<<<, 
<<<. 


has produced some puzzling figures about the 
national War debts. He argues that there is no Particul, 
need for sympathy with the debtors to America as i 
of them are receiving more than enough from Germany 
to enable them to discharge the whole of their deht 
On Tuesday in the Commons Mr. Churchill pointed out that 
on the assumption that reparations from Germany would 
reach the expected amount throughout sixty years, and thy; 
the French payment of six millions yearly would actually 
be made, our net outgoings in respect of foreign dey 
would be £9,750,000 this’ year, £4,750,000 next yeg 
and nothing in subsequent years. Our receipts from 
Europe, however, would never overtake the debit 
balances of the past. Even if they did, the Balfoy 
declaration would require any surplus to be cancella 
by remissions to our debtors. It is something, however, 
to have the admission, which is implicit in Mr. Mellon's 
curious calcuiation, that what Great Britain receiyes 
she really passes on to America. 
* * * * 


inter. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday the Fils 
Bill received its second reading by a majority of 243 
votes to 135. The debate was remarkable for a vehemen} 
attack on the Bill by Mr. Snowden, who described th 
Government as having been duped into an unwarrantal! 
interference with the liberty of an industry to make what 
contracts it pleases. The quota system, he said, was 
insane even for a Protectionist. In a sense we appreciate 
this individualistic statement (particularly from 4 
Socialist), but we fear that Mr. Snowden has failed to 
see that there is really no other way than that which 
the Government have proposed of rescuing the British 





film industry. Salvage methods are needed. While 
Great Britain was crippled by the War the United 
States took a start of several laps in the race. 

* * * * 

The experiment, which has fully succeeded in Germany, 
of compelling exhibitors to use a percentage of home 
films is certainly good enough for a trial. Ulti- 
mately the British film industry will have to stand on 
its own feet or perish. Survival by fitness in the long 
run is not ruled out. There is, moreover, another 
consideration which has nothing to do with fiseal or 
commercial methods, but which points to the desirability 
of the quota. The cheapest sort of American films 
cheapest in every sense of the word—has so flooded 
this country that children are in danger of being 
brought up to sce life through American spectacles. 
The American spectacles may be agreeable because 
rose-coloured, and they may make things look exciting, 
but they are not British. To say that is to condemi 
them, for we have an ethos of our own which must 
be preserved and developed, and certainly not diverted. 

* * * ** 

Lord Oxford well deserved the very large and attentive 
audience which he had in the House of Lords on Tuesday 
when he spoke on national economy. Many statesmet 
have been less effective in the House of Lords than in 
the House of Commons, but Lord Oxford has the highest 
power of adaptation and his speech was perfect in form, 
argument and appropriateness. He earnestly appealed 
to the Government to restrict their naval expenditure 
on the ground that naval warfare was in the melting-pot. 
He suggested, as has been suggested times without 
number here, that the Government should decide how 
much they could afford to spend and then ration the 
departments. It is a hopeless plan to go through the 
bill item by item deciding what is “ necessary”; the 
total amount so reached is always much too high— 
more than we can afford. Lord Oxford suggested the 
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abolition of unnecessary Ministries —the Ministry of- 
c 


Labour, the Ministry of Mines, the Ministry of Transport, 
and the Department of Overseas Trade. No doubt cach 
of these Ministries does useful work, but the real question 
js whether they are worth to us what we pay for them. 
Our own conviction is that they are not. Their essential 
work could be done by the older Departments. 
co * * * 
The revised Prayer Book in its final form was published 
on Wednesday, and it was at once scen that the Bishops 
had not made any changes of great importance. They 
have rejected the suggestion that the clergy should be 
allowed to reserve the consecrated elements without 
reference to the Bishop and they have likewise rejected 
the proposal that god-parents must be communicants. 
Simultaneously the Bishops issued rules determining 
the methods of reservation. The clements must be 
kept in a locked safe in the north wall of the church. 
In this way it will be made plain that they are simply 
being kept till they are required for the sick and that 
they are in no sense available for public display or 
adoration. The hope that the revised Book will be 
accepted without any split in the Church is becoming 
stronger. The fact that the revision pleases none of the 
extremists is, after all, a proof that it holds the balance 
fairly in the interests of a comprehensive Church in 
which variety will not be destructive of unity. 
* * * # 

Lord Lee, speaking on Tuesday to the Architecture 
the Royal Commission’s Report on the 
was satisfied on the whole with 


Club about 
Bridges, said that he 
the reception of the Report by the Government. In 
some respects he noticed a tinge of vagueness and in 
some other respects the visibility was bad, but with 
revard to Central London the intentions of the Govern- 
He pointed out that the Government 
nevertheless hardly appreciated the magnitude of the 


ment were good. 


congestion which must be expected in the London streets 
within the next few years. We had only a fifth or a 
of the vehicles which already existed in 
within a measurable distance of time the 


sixth part 
America : 
traflic of London might be doubled or trebled. 


+ x k 4 


In these circumstances we could wish that Mr. Baldwin’s 
Cc phasis on the Charing Cross scheme had been rather 
different. Surely the scheme ought not to be presented 
as though it were dependent upon the reports of a mixed 
architects. 
For it is certain that we cannot do in any case without 
Without it the whole 
be jeopardized. The first 


committee of financiers, engineers and 
anew bridge at Charing Cross. 
future will thing to say, 
therefore, is that this scheme must be carried out as 
quickly as possible. The services of the financiers, 
engineers and architects will then be required, not, 
indeed, to say whether the scheme is possible, but to 
say exactly how it can be accomplished most economically 
and most efficiently. Without the Charing Cross bridge 
the reconstruction of the present Waterloo Bridge will 
be insufficient and is not at all likely to be accepted by 
the London County Council. Thus delay means not 
only jeopardizing the future, but perhaps also losing 
the most beautiful bridge in London. Capt. G. S. C. 
Swinton has described in a letter to the Times the 
possibilities of a double-decked bridge and a wide through- 
traffic north and south road. There would be several 
levels of traffic in this reorganized areca, making one of 
the most wonderful junctions in the world—the tube 
below all, the Underground, the river itself, the Embank- 
ment, the Southern Railway and the overhead road. 


Mr. Haden Guest is still the victim of organized 
rowdyism in his electoral campaign in North Southwark. 
Masses of the electors must be a prey to suspicion in a 
singularly morbid degree or they could not possibly believe 
the story that Mr. Haden Guest was paid to leave the 
Labour Party. Mr. Strauss, the Liberal candidate, 
recently put a very fair question to Mr. 
MacDonald when he requested him to say whethet 
he accepted the support of the Communists in North 
Southwark. The Communists hold innumerable meetings 
in the streets, preaching class hatred and the confiscation 
of all property, yet urging their audiences to support 
the Labour candidate. In answer to Mr. Strauss’s 
letter Mr. MacDonald evades the direct question by 
saying that his Party has never advocated confiscation 
or unconstitutional methods. Mr. MacDonald would do 
well in the interests of himself and his Party to understand 


Ramsay 


that tle average man both likes and respects plain answers 
to plain questions. 
* x * * 


The Conference of local authorities which met in 
London this week to discuss accidents due to traffic 
considered a great many recommendations but adopted 
not one of any importance. No doubt there were 
exccllent making four-wheel 
compulsory, against insisting that the public shall cross 


reasons agaliist brakes 
a street at certain places, against forbidding motor 
vehicles “ to overtake ” at the more important crossings, 
and so on. Still, the fact remains that the figures of 
street accidents have been soaring ominously. Although 
we fancy that some of the recommendations which 
have been rejected might have been of use, the pedestrian 
will himself have to play a more conscious part in 
The old idea, perfectly just 
in its time, that the pedestrian had as good a right to 
the road as any vehicle cannot survive. If it did trafliec 
would everywhere be permanently slowed down as a 
sacrifice to the dignified doctrine of extreme individual 


ensuring his own safety. 


rights. 
* x * x 

At the end of last weck there was a worthy com- 
memoration at Grantham of the bicentenary of the 
death of Isaac Newton, and many of those who took 
part in the commemoration visited Newton’s birthplace, 
Woolsthorpe Manor, a few miles south of Grantham. 
Although 
discovery in which the whole conception of the universe 


ve are living i 


i days of immense scientific 


has been not only overhauled but indefinitely enlarged, 
it is right and necessary to look upon Newton as the 
inspirer of all modern scicntifie thought. His law of 
gravity has never been shaken, and is not at all 
likely to be shaken even in respect of the universe as 
it is conceived in the light of the latest knowledge. 
There has never been a man of such brilliant imagination 
who was so strictly ruled by his sense of what was practical 
and credible. In every domain of life he showed this 
rare alliance of powers. He showed it as much in writing 
the Principia as in facing the terrible Judge Jeffreys to 
state a University grievance. Amazingly fertile in ideas 
he never asked a human being either to believe what 
vas not made credible or to do what was not proved 
practicable. 
‘ * + * 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent., on 
December 8rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 101} ; on Wednesday week 101]}; a year ago 
101%. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87} ; 
on Wednesday week 87}; a year agi 
Loan (85 per cent.) was on Wednesday 7 
week 7448 ; a year ago 744%. 


» 872. Conversion 
i; on Wednesdav 
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The Danger in the Balkans 


rqXUE Balkans have for long provided the pawns with 
] which the first moves are made if any powerful 
European nation desires to play the ghastly game of 
war. In the old days Russia and Austria sat glaring 
at one another across this chess board. Every upheaval 
in a Balkan State threatened to involve with all its 
resources whatever Power was the patron of that State. 
There was nearly war when Austria, violating the public 
law of Europe, seized Bosnia and Herzegovina. From 
that time onwards students of European affairs predicted 
more emphatically than ever that when the Great War 
came it would begin in the Balkans, arising out of some 
relatively insignificant trouble among  Bulgars or 
Macedonians, or Serbs or Slovenes or Croats. And the 
prophets were right, for Austria’s declaration of her 
right to do as she pleased with her Serb neighbours 
caused the terrible game to begin. 

The news which has been coming during the past few 
days from Albania, Yugoslavia and Italy proves that 
the Balkans are still true to type. The snow is almost 
ready to melt upon the mountains, and that change in 
the seasons is traditionally the correct moment for all 
Balkan disturbers of the peace to come out of their 
hibernating quarters and seck adventure. Fortunately 
there is one great difference between the present and 
the past. Now that there is a League of Nations it is 
possible to contemplate the spring troubles with but a 


fraction of the old uneasiness. We do not profess to 
know exactly who is in the right and who is in the wrong 
in the present circumstances, but certain facts are 
beyond dispute and deserve examination. 

Ahmed Zogu, the present ruler of Albania, was helped 
into power two years ago by an Albanian revolutionary 
army, part of which was organized inside the borders 
of Yugoslavia. The Belgrade Government was content 
to acecpt the accomplished fact and ignored the likelihood 
that she would be charged with a lack of vigilance in 
allowing her territory to be used as a jumping-off 
ground against a neighbour. The rise of Ahmed Zogu 
was pleasing and convenient to her. As time went on, 
however, Ahmed Zogu did not prove te be a very 
amenable protégé; he wanted to be quite independent, 
or, if he could not be quite independent, to be obliged 
to Htaly no less than to Yugoslavia. Last November 
he professed to believe that he was in great danger from 
a fresh insurrection—again partly organized within 
Yugoslavia—and he concluded with Ttaly the Treaty 
of Tirana. This Treaty in effect established an Ttalian 
proteciorate over Albania. We pointed out at the time 
the dangers of the Treaty on the ground that Yugo- 
slavia, though her record was not blameless, had an 
equal interest with Italy in Albania. Now those dangers 
have declared themselves. It would be exceedingly 
disagreeable for Yugoslavia to have her appreach to 
the Adriatic blocked by a Power which is not oniy 
potentially hostile to her, but is also one of the Great 
Powers. 

When the snows begin to melt and the irregular bands, 
or komitajis, become busy after their fashion, there is 
always a great deal of hard swearing as to who is the 
aggressor, It is generally safe to assume that nobody 
is wholly innocent. It is an extraordinary fact that 
these pugnacious bands should seriously believe that 
something is to be gained in the end by their intrigues, 
raids, depredations or assassinations. It is true that 
hy judicious sniping over a large number of years they 
muy slightly adjust the ethnological statistics in’ the 


direction they desire, but ultimately the problems tha 
result have to be settled by the Great Powers, And 
the Balkan State which has been most  troubleson 
usually has to pay the highest penalty. 

The present writer was in Greece in 1897 when the 
Greek bands, known under the collective name of the 
Ethnike Hetairia, provoked the reluctant and sullen 
Turks into war. They raided Macedonia, taking thejy 
priests with them in evidence of the holiness of their 
‘ause ; they shot down a few unprepared Turks in the 
fronticr blockhouses and burned a village. There wos 
not a single substantial argument that could be dis. 
covered by any sensible person to justify the provocation, 
The Greek army was far weaker than the Turkish army 
and had everything to lose and nothing to gain by war, 
There was only one way in which Greece could safely 
aggrandize herself and that was by the methods success. 
fully practised for many years by the sagacious Greek 
Sovereign, King George. He was in the habit of 
spending his holidays among his many royal relations 
at the European courts, and he did not find it difficult 
to obtain scraps for his little country towards whom all 
Europe was well enough disposed, All these benelits 
were thrown away. 

Similarly now if there is anv truth in the Italian 
allegation that Yugoslavia is plotting a fresh upheaval 
in Albania, the rulers of Yugoslavia will do well to 
remember that the League of Nations has a ready 
apparatus for inquiring into the doings of irregular 
bands, and that no worse fate could happen to a rising 
Balkan State than to be entered on the bad books of 
the League. We do not by any means assume, however, 


that anything ean fairly be charged against the Belgrade 
Government. There seems to be no evidence worthy 
of the name for the accusation that the Yugoslavian 
regular army is being put upon a war footing. Indced, 
we could believe that Yugoslavia means to challeng 
Italy to a trial of strength only if we could suppos 
which we cannot-—-that the Yugoslavian Government 
has suddenly become bereft of its senses. Italy is a 
much more powerful country than Yugoslavia, and 
the result of a war would not be in doubt. 

It is said that Italy has long desired to have a foothold 
in the Balkans, and we hope we shall not be charged 
with unnecessarily raking up ancient history if we say 
that Italy’s abrupt methods at Corfu leave a memory 
that is still capable of causing some anxiety. Yugo- 
slavia, on her side, has taken a wise and_ correct 
course in courting an inquiry. As we understand the 
matter, the British Government think that it will be 
suflicient to instruct the military attachés to inquire 
into the Italian accusations. If evidence in support of 
these accusations is forthcoming then will be the time 
to invoke the League. The authority of the League 
will always be behind any sort of inquiry. 

To sum up, Albania ought to remain independent 
in fact as well as in name. Italy ought to be given no 
pretext for landing troops in Albania. Finally it will 
be found, we think, that there will be no certainty ol 
peace until Yugoslavia becomes a joint sponsor with 
Italy for the integrity of Albania. There are sighs 
when we write that Rome and Belgrade may come to 
a direct agreement. But if this should be impossible 
the most considerate thing that Italy could do, as a 
loyal member of a Europesn family, would be to adnut 
that the one safe way out of a state of accusation and 


counter-aceusation Is an inquiry. 
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The Long Road to Delhi 


OOKING towards the rich countries of the Ganges, 
L the horsemen of Central Asia used to exclaim : 
« pilli dur ast "it is a far ery to Delhi.” The saying 
passed into a proverb and that proverb is as true to-day 
»<¢ when Mahmud rode from Ghazni, or Baber left his 
; for the gold and jewels of the 


‘ 1. 
roses at Samarkand 


anges. 

aan to power in India was a difficult and dangerous 
More difficult still and nobler is the road we are 
The pledge that 
Queen Victoria gave was implemented by the Montagu- 
Reforms. <A then 
a daving, indecd an unprecedented 


one. 
travelling now, towards renunciation. 


Chelmsford new Constitution was 
evolved for India 
experiment in scope and design— and it is now approaching 
its first decade of service. How has the Government of 
India Act, 1919, been received by In what 
directions will further advances towards autonomy be 
made in 1929? Is the Dyarehy workable? To these 
questions the annual Statement Evhibiting the Moral and 


Indians ? 


Material Progress and Condition of India*® presents answers 


of an interesting and, generally speaking, of an_ en- 
couraging kind. 

To begin with, India is now mor peaceful and prosper- 
The secret 


societies Which used to flourish in Bengal are, at any rate, 


ous than she has been for many a long day. 


quiescent : to hope for more would be to delude ourselves, 
but we may thank the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms for 
having directed much of the faith and fire of youth from 
channels. “ That tom-fool 


destructive to const ructive 


noa-co-operation ~~ movement, as Colonel Wedgwood 
(one-time hero of the Indian Nationalists) so tartly 


The North-West 


Frontier is more peaceful than it has been for many a 


is dying if not dead. 


described — it, 


vear of its troubled history, and the tribesmen are finding 
commerce more profitable than the arts of war, for only 
twenty-nine raids were made into British districts, as 
compared with an average of over three hundred a year 
during the period immediately following the War. Afghan- 
istan is recuperating from internal dissension and is not 
ouly peaceably disposed but anxious to improve her com- 
The 


to Mecca (a great event in the lives of thou- 


munications with India by road and telegraph. 
PUTED a ere 
sands of our Tndian Moslem subjects) was accomplished 
insafety. Slavery in the North-East of Burma, where the 
King’s writ does not run, was abolished by negotiations 
with the chiefs concerned at the moderate cost of £8,000. 
Notable improvements and extensions were carried out 
The Military 


always a heavy burden, was substantially reduced, 


I postal, wireless and te lephonic sery Ices, 


Budget, 
si 
tthough it still absorbs more than a quarter of the total 


ryenue, A 


Vast works already achieved which have quintupled the 


ereat irrigation scheme (descendant of the 


Wheat export of the Punjaub and made whole deserts 
blossom) is 
Valley, 
acres of waste land will become available for cultivation. 
\nd last, but of primary 
State and 


being carried into completion in the Sutlej 


whereby a fresh three and three-quarter million 


Importance, the 
Assembly, in’ spite of 


shape and being as the active 


Leotslative 
ave taken and 
representatives of the people of India. 

Such a record. ably set forth in the Statement Mr. 
Coateman hh for presentation to Parliament, 


But 


mber that the key to the report, in. this as 


as pre pared 
Outains nnich to warrant optimism for the future. 


We ’ | ° 
We must rem 


li preceding years, is contained in the diagram showing 


the voters of British India. Only 7,100,000 are cligible 
to go to the ballot box : 239,600,000 remain 


uncnfrane 


Mi. Stationery Office. 4s. 6d. 


Council of 


stormy 


chised. It is as a trustee to these dumb and diverse 
congeries of peasants that the British Empire in India 

i onerous task. 
student of Mr. 


imagine (through no fault of the writer, but from mere 


faces its most delicate anc 

A. serious Coateman’s Report might 
frailty of the mind faced with millions and immensities it 
may hardly conceive) that the sedate le cislators pictured 
in its pages represent something akin to our Parliament. 
He might come to belicve that a division in the Legislative 
Assembly was the voice of India speaking. In a sense 


he would be right. India’s Parliament is a gesture 


towards democracy, its voice a whisper from the voiceless 
millions of field and jungle. It is a splendid experiment, 
the gallant effort of an alien civilization to give something 
values to another, 
The gift was first rejected, then derided, finally 

But i understood. It 


used as our Parliament has been used. 


it greatly older, more sophisticated 
culture, 
accepted, will never be really 
will never be 
We must not build overmuch on the future of dyarchy, 
but we have every reason to be satisfied with its present 
results. The peoples of India are living on the whole 
more peaceably, and certainly more prosperously, than 
Yet there are 10 
animists who continue to roam the jungles, often drinking 
there are 5 million saddhus 
and fakirs taking their beggar’s-bowls from house to 


there are 


their predecessors ever did. niillion 


the blood of human sacrifice ; 


house as the companions of St. Franeis did ; 
two and a half million girls under ten years of age who 
are married; a literate farmer is still a strange pheno- 
menon of the countryside (there is a Punjaubi proverb 
that the only difference between a pig and a peasant is 
that one will root up a rod of land while the other ploughs 
a perch); the caste system, hallowed by the traditions of 
spite of the reformers ; and Hindus and Moslems, when 
they meet over communal matters, show the traditional 
amiability of king-cobras to each other. The road to 
travel before any race but ours may hold the sceptre of 
Hindustan is still a long and painful one. Even we, as 
Lord Birkenhead admitted in his masterly speech to the 
ITouse of Lords, have committed ‘‘ many errors of judg- 
ment and even occasional acts of wrong.” None the 
we may justly claim to have been worthy trustees of our 
charge, and to have brought security and prosperity to a 
land where no man’s life and no man’s wife were safe when 
Shall 


le »S 


Clive won Plassey. ve, to the material success of 


our rule, add thx 
perception? We have a profound conviction that we shall, 

We have little 
Westminster on the slopes of Simla: the common sense of 
Dyarchy 
The 
i transitional 


‘ 
experiment, has 


V 
infinitely greater virtue of spiritual 


no wish, however, to perch a model 


a fifth of the human race would sweep it away. 
even democracy— are not sacrosanct principles. 
present Government ol ie 


expedient,” which, as au been un- 


expectedly successful, 
But we 


indeed it is in practice rather than in theory that th 


I 1 a { } ae ° 
have no monopoly im Constitution plauntiung : 


genius of our race is suited, If India can produce a better 


. ! 
system than ours, or one more pliant to her needs, it will be 
every statesman 
At present, in Lord Reading's apt 
! 


} 
throu FIL tty x plored 


welcomed by and every student of 

affairs. simile, we are 

as aman “ picking his wa 

towards his destination which climmers faint but clear 
1 

ks the 


A rash 


nscale, re ' 
] 


indefinitely. 


in the distanee. He halts on firm vround and see 


fely ! 


next spot to which he entrust 
step may engulf him or delay his progress 
His advance thay ael 


planned.” 
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Edward Gibbon Wakefield: a Remorseless Benefacto; 


T is exactly a hundred years (March 23rd, 1827) 
since Edward Gibbon Wakefield, convict man of 
genius and (by the way) prolific contributor to the 
Spectator, was sentenced together with his brother to 
three years’ imprisonment for abduction. The girl—a 
considerable heiress—was only fifteen years old and still 
at school. Wakeficld induced her, his brother being 
party to the crime, to come with him to Gretna Green, 
representing to her that only by going through the 
ceremony of marriage could she save her father from ruin. 
The marriage was never consummated, but Wakefield 
admitted the justice of his sentence. “I would 
have shot a man who behaved so to my daughter,” 
he said. 

This clear perception did not, however, entail remorse. 
He was able to “ throw the thought away from him,” to 
use his own expression, and he set himsclf to be happy 
where he was. “I and myself could always make 
company,” he wrote. “‘ We walk, talk, and laugh to- 
gether ’—in a prison yard. Meanwhile, still further to 
divert his mind, he began to write. lis surroundings 
turned his thoughts to penology, his hope for the 
future turned them to emigration. Gifted with a literary 
style whose virile strength has been compared to Cobbet’s, 
he wrote of The Punishment of Death, describing with 
terrible realism the last hours of a boy condemned to be 
hanged for theft. When later on his words saw the light 
they roused the public conscience and the public common 
sense. He made men ashamed of their barbarity and 
convinced them that the deterrence of punishment con- 
sists not in its severity but in its certainty. Ilis name 
still stands high among penal reformers. It was, however, 
the famous Letter from Sydney which decided his future 
earecr. In reality a letter from Newgate, it was then, 
and still sometimes is, quoted as coming from the Colony, 
the writer putting his finger with extraordinary astuteness 
upon the weak points of our young Colonial system and 
suggesting remedies whose subsequent adoption is part of 
the strength of the Empire. 

The three fruitful years of detention being over, he 
quickly made himself felt, forcing the world to listen to a 
man to whom in the ordinary course of events no hearing 
would have been accorded. On Lord Durham’s appoint- 
ment as Special Commissioner to Canada he became his 
private seeretary and unofiicial adviser. “ The Durham 
Report,” which has been called “ The Charter of Con- 
stitutional Government in the Colonies,” though actually 
worded by Charles Buller, embodied the ideas of 
Wakefield. It was he who gave it prematurely to the 
Times, thus preventing it from being tampered with by 
the Government. In like manner, as Director (in fact 
if not in name) of the New Zealand Association, he was 
instrumental in compelling the Government to annex 
that country just in time to prevent France from doing so. 
Later on we find him adviser to the Acting Governor of 
New Zealand. Once more his post was unofficial. With 
our modern notions of Colonial Government always before 
his eyes he foresaw with incredible insight our present 
situation and foretold a happy issue. 

This great work was perforce done sub rosa. A seat in 
the House was an impossibility, and Lord Durham, who 
declared that all his mistakes arose from a refusal to take 
Wakcfield’s advice, was warned by the home authorities 
to keep his inflvence dark. 

Deep and wide as was his effect for good, the personal 
success of this extraordinary man did not last his lifetime. 
His power declmed because he lost friends. Again and 


again enthusiastic fellow-workers, carried away by the 
greatness of his aims, hesitated to condone his means, 
He pushed past the critics whose scruples would haye re. 
tarded his victories, and if time and opportunity seryeg 
he revenged himself upon them. Yet he appreciate) 
integrity when it did not stand in his way. Sir Charks 
Metcalf, ““whom God made greater than the Colonia} 
Office,’ he honoured in an immortal sentence. Wak, field 
was, says his biographer, Sir Richard Garnett, “ a jay 
intolerant of opposition both from men and morals,” 
The odds were too big for him. The last years of his 
life were passed in inaction and largely in silence, 
Wakefield’s appearance and manner in no way sug: 
gested his character. He made upon his conte mporaries 
the impression of a prosperous farmer, and he had 4 
frank, genial and somewhat blustering way with him 
which seemed to belie his Quaker origin, his kinship to the 
Gurneys and Frys. His relations did not know * what to 
make of him,” and his character seems to have presented 
his grandmother, the famous Priscilla Wakelield, with ay 
inscrutable problem from the time of his childhood. She 
undertook his education, and writes in her diary of the 
fine qualities which rejoice her heart, lamenting at the 
same time his “ great delinquencies.” She “ longs to 
forgive him,” recognizes his amazing force of will, but 
admits that “his obstinacy when it is turned towards 
evil terrifies her.”” She sent him to Westminster, but he 
disliked it and refused to return. She then tried the 
Edinburgh High School in the hope that he might there 
“be taught religion and morals as well as Latin and 
Greek.” When his schooldays were over he remained for 
a time wnoceupied, a situation, as she shrewdly remarked, 
** disadvantageous to himself and troublesome to others.” 
We next hear of him on the Continent, where his conduct 


is reported to be “ ambiguous.” At twenty he cloped 
with Miss Pattle, a daughter of the well-known Calcutta 


merchant. Her people forgave him and used_ their 
interest to get him an attachéship at Turin. He lived 
happily with his wife, by whom he had several children, 
and it was not til some years after her death that the 


abduction affair took place. 


It is from the pens of two Women that we gel the 
nearest approach to an intimate picture of a man whom 
no one ever really knew. His grandmother watched his 
growth with love and terror, and his niece tells us all we 


know of his decline. 'T 
with very real affection. To little Alice Freeman he 
was certainly very kind. Evidently the disappointed 
man found pleasure in her companionship and talked to 


he niece writes from memory and 


her of old friends and of how soon a man is forgotten. It 
is from her that we get a glimpse- seen as a child sees a 
figure in a fairy story—of “ the gentle-mannered, }road- 
browed Editor of the Spectator—-to whom no one might 
speak on a Friday.” She tells us how she was taken into 
her uncle’s room when quite suddenly he realized himself 
to be dying. The only sentence that he uttered was: 
“This is death.” Then, taking her little hand, he looked 
long at her with a strange and arresting expression whose 
import she could not tell, making more than once 4 
fruitless effort to speak. Still with her hand _ in his he 
died. No one has ever attempted to assign him his true 
place in the world. He was not the high-minded states 
man nor the jolly farmer that he seemed, neither was he 
the vindictive brute nor the unscrupulous scoundrel. 
Outwardly he was all these by turns, but from. first 
to last “the inner man remained out of sight and 


hearing.” 
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The Week in Parliament 


\IR PHILIP ¢ UNLIFFE-LISTER introduced _ his 
Ss Films Bill last week with a dolefully inadequate 
epeech, most of which “ had nothing to do with the case,” 
a Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, answering him at enormous 
failed to convey any particular meaning to a 


length, é sate 
House by this time somewhat dazed. Perusal of his 


speech in cold print the next morning did little to elucidate 
matters, and the views of the Leader of the Opposition 
upon the subject of the film industry, if indeed he has 
any, remain locked in the recesses of his own mind. 
the second day’s debate was much brighter. Mr. 
snowden, after a vitriolic attack on the President of the 
Board of Trade, whom he accused of being the tool of 
the Federation of British Industries, denounced the 
Rill as an unwarrantable interference, on the part of the 
State, with private enterprise. He defends individualism 
with the sustained passion of the more rigid pre-War 
Socialist. 

Colonel Wedgwood, who announced to a startled 
House that he was a Philistine and a “ film fan,” sup- 
ported the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer in his fight 
for the business man against the Government. He 
confessed to a liking for American films and captions. 
The sight of American locomotives dashing through the 
Rockies thrilled him, and to observe a bronco buster 
hitching up to a rail outside Lew Rosenbloom’s oflice in 
Tuscon afforded him intense pleasure. He concluded 
by challenging the Government to institute a banana 
quota in order to force people to grow bananas in this 
country and eat them when they were grown. Really 
I don’t know what we should do without Colonel 
Wedewood. He is a veritable oasis in the somewhat 
arid desert of the present House of Commons, for he 
disagrees with everyone and intervenes with gay abandon 


in practically every debate. 


Monday’s discussion on naval disarmament was a 
weariness to the flesh, recalling the worst days of Supple- 
mentary Estimates. But things are working up. The 
Trade Union Bill and the Budget are upon us, and there 
will be trouble over both. I find an almost feverish 
anxiety amongst quite a considerable section of back- 
bench Unionists concerning the political levy, and the 
hope is freely expressed that the clause dealing with this 
question will not, after all, be included in the Bill. 
But the die-hard forces are trampling on at the moment 
to what looks like substantial victory. If it is gained it 
will be followed by a substantial defeat at the polls. 
But there is now no resistance to reaction on the Unionist 
benches. The “ Young Tory” group has disappeared 
into the limbo of the past. Mr. Oliver Stanley, Lord 
Hartington, Captain Macmillan, Mr. R. S. Hudson, Mr. 
Skelton and others from whom much was at one time 
expected have relapsed into impotent silence. Far 
from advocating a * constructive * policy, they do not 
even attempt to stem the tide flowing from the right. 
Even Mr. Duff Cooper, to whom progressive views 
on foreign policy have been attributed, has sunk into 
comparative obscurity. 

The light of Tory Democracy is out. New forces emerge. 
Sir Robert Horne is regarded with a growing interest, 
and on the back benches Mr. Mitchell Banks and Com- 
mander Fanshawe are acquiring considerable reputations. 
Meanwhile, political interest in the country is intensified, 
and a swing towards extremism can be discerned on 
both sides. The question of fundamental interest and 
importance at the present time is how long Mr. MacDonald 
and Mr. Thomas on the one hand, and the Prime Minister 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain on the other, will be able 
to maintain a majority of their followers upon paths of 
comparative moderation, WarcuMAan, 


An Ordinary Man’s Thoughts on the Drink Question 
VII.—“ Trust ” and “ Improved ” Public Houses 


| fess has been done admirably at Carlisle by the 

State Board in’ enlarging, beautifying and 
humanizing public-houses has been done elsewhere, 
even more admirably in certain cases, by some of the 
brewery companies. But, as I explained in my last 
article, the difference between the two efforts is this : 
at Carlisle the whole level has been raised; elsewhere 
the really up-to-date public-houses are exceptions. 
Unless the brewers can raise the whole level of their 
houses they will sooner or later be condemned by public 
opinion—and then their Trade will be in extreme peril— 
for public opinion on this subject is undoubtedly moving. 

You cannot have a town of entirely reorganized public- 
houses without people hearing about it and talking about 
it all over England. Carlisle has become a symbol. 
In my next article I shall suggest how the brewers 
could .be helped, and indeed required, to make a full 
and proper contribution to the solution of this great 
social problem, but in this article I want to examine 
what private reformers and some of the more enterprising 
brewers have already done. 

I will refer first to the Trust houses. The People’s 
Reffeshment House Association, Ltd., was the pioneer, 
heing registered under the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act in 1896. It now controls nearly 200 inns 


in Various parts of England and Wales. It was founded 
by the late Bishop Jayne of Chester. I have a letter 
from him dated 1896 urging me to write in suppor! 
of the movement—which I did—and he = addec 
humorously that he thought he really deserved support 
as he was the only Bishop who was a publican. The 
Bishop of Winchester (Dr. Talbot) and Cardinal Bourne 
became Vice-Presidents. The object of the founders was 
to free the sale of drink from any incentive to “ push ”’ it, 
At first the dividend was limited to a maximum of 
5 per cent., but in 1920 the maximum was raised to 
74 per cent., not because there was any weakening in 
principle, but because it was necessary to obtain capital 
more rapidly if the work was to expand. The full 74 per 
cent, has not been paid every year. Another safeguard 
for principle is contained in the constitution of the 
Association, which provides that no person may hold 
more than 200 £1 shares. ‘The Association’s inns are all 
run on “ model” lines, and everybody who has stayed 
in one knows that they deserve the praise they have 
received, The manag rs receive no COMMISSION On the 
sale of liquor and there are no advertisements of alcoholic 
drinks. These inns do not, however, touch the heart 
of our problem, which is the public-houses in densely 
populated industrial districts or in slum areas, 
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The County Public House Trusts were an offshoot 
of the P.R.ILA. and were started by the late Lord Grey 
in 1901. The inns are excellently conducted, like those 
of the P.R.H.A., and now number about a hundred. I 
think that Lord Grey was animated by a not altogether 
well-founded dislike of the tied-house system. It 
characteristic of his great nature and liberal mind to 
conceive anything “ tied ” as being the reverse of “ free ” ; 
yet in reality there is much more to be said for a “ tied” 
house than for a “ free” house from the point of view 
of discipline. A brewery company can keep in order a 
tenant who is tied to them, but a free tenant, however 
irregular his methods may be, is his own master. How 
easy to be misled by a phrase! I think in this connexion 
of the agitation which some reformers conduct against 
the farmers’ “ tied” little understanding 
that a farmer would be unable to carry on if he were not 
able to keep certain cottages for his own cowmen and 
horsemen and that if he could not do so the greatest 
sufferers of all would be the animals. There is a better 
device than a tied-house in the drink trade, however, 
and that is a managed house which the 
brewer follows the example of the Trusts, and employs 


was 


cottages, 


a house in 


a manager who reecives a salary but gets no commission 
on liquor, though he may get commissions on food and 
non-alcoholic drink. 
of some of the brewery companies this kind of management 
is the rule. The results are impressively satisfactory. 
But to return for a moment to the Trusts. The next 
body which I must mention is Trust Houses, Ltd. It was 
registered in 1903 and was at first affiliated to the Central 
Public House Trust Association (which does not itself 
trade, existing only to develop the Trust idea), but in 1914 
it broke away and beeame an independent body. It 
limits its dividend to 7 per cent., and its avowed object 


In the “ improved” public-houses 


““ 


is to promote temperance reform on “a 
basis ” by private enterprise, ruling out both Prohibition 
and State Purchase. 
with commissions on food and drink except alcoholic 
drink. All these Trust companies have kept alight the 
torch that was lit by the Bishop of Chester in 1896. 
If some of the “ improved ” publie-houses of the brewery 


constructive 


Managers are employed on salaries 


companies have gone beyond anything that has been 
achieved by the Trusts, it is partly because these houses 
have the adventitious value of being in dreadful districts 
where reform was a erying need, and partly because the 
brewers have learned handsomely the lesson taught to 
them by the pioneers. 
gratitude of everyone who hails progress wherever he 
sees it, without troubling about the label attached to it. 


The pioneers have earned the 


The level of public-houses owned by brewers has been 
raised higher in Birmmgham than in any other urban 
area, thanks chiefly to the untiring labours of Sir W. 
Waters Butler, Mitchells and Butlers, Ltd. 
The motto in Birmingham is “ Fewer and Better.’ The 
method has been amalgamation of interests among the 
brewers and the voluntary extinction of superfluous 
houses which was thus made possible. It is to be noted, 
however, that no such developments would have been 
possible if the Birmingham licensing justices had not 
co-operated in a thoroughly enlightened manner. They 
have quite put away from them the familiar rule of thumb 
that the enlargement of a house necessarily means more 
drinking (which is assumed in this context to mean more 
drunkenness), and they have welcomed proposals to 
from 
No one who was aware of the work 


of Messrs. 


remove redundant licences crowded districts to 


less crowded districts, 
of Sir W. 
called in to help in the reconstruction of Carlisle, and 


Vaters Butler was surprised when he was 


the success there bears distinct traces of his experience 





eee 
————ae 


and wisdom. Other towns Liverpool and Neweastle 
are good examples—are acting on the lines of Birminghay, 
and it is fair to say that the justices in several parts of 
England are now in possession of the new knowledos. 
they recognize that some of the old rules, so far al 
serving civic righteousness, are a barrier to reform, 

I have talked to the managers in the 
“improved” public-houses of London, and observed With 
satisfaction the intelligence and pride with which they 
do their work. No doubt they have been very car fully 
chosen ; men who put something like a missionary zeal 
into their work are not to be found very easily; but 
they are showing the way. 


some of 


Nothing seems to me more 
certain than that we can raise the whole level of public. 
house life if we set about it in the right way. 

Let anyone who doubts visit ‘The Rose,’ in Camberwell, 
belonging to Messrs. Barclay, Perkins and Co. Where 
once stood a tumble-down boozing house, there is yoy 
a dignified building — if it is a little rococo, the surroundings 
warrant what may be called its  self-emphasis—which 
is the best kind of refreshment house for the people, 
Meals are provided at extremely low prices and ther 
an airy hall for entertainments, dances and meectiigs, 
No liquor is served at the bar in this hall, so that family 
parties can come here ; 
children, of course, would be excluded. 


if there was an alcoholic bar, 
If a man or 
woman wants liquor in the hall it has to be brought from 
another When ‘The Rose’ 
Camberwell the familiars of the place began by being 


room. flowered — jn 
shy of it, but gradually they have come to love it and to 
be proud of it. It is called the “ Home of Happiness.” 
I have been told that anyone who wants to give way to 
dangerous rowdyism in this highly respectable place 
soon finds himself threatened by a kind of informal 
self-appointed committee whose function is to see that 
the Home of Happiness comes to no harm. 

I advise any reader who has not noticed what is happen 
ing in the way of public-house reform to visit, say, 
‘The Rose’; or ‘The Wellington’ (Messrs. Watney, 
Combe and Reid) in the Waterloo Bridge Road opposite 
Waterloo Station 
tenant, not by a 
Croydon (a Barelay, Perkins’ house), which is the on 
public-house in England, I believe, that holds a licence 
in Notting 


There are many others in and 


this, by the way, is conducted bya 
“manager”; or ‘The Greyhound, 
ly 
to perform stage plays; or ‘ The Ladbroke,’ 
Hlill (a real slum area). 
about the London area; yet the fact remains that they 
are drops in the ocean. What can be done to raise th 
whole level?) With that question I come to my next 
and last article. A. 


Beethoven the Man 


At first sight music seems to be the purest and most 
-« . 


abstract of the arts; and many latter-day theorists 


have denied it all meaning aud morality. But the greatest 
of all musicians, Beethoven, was the surest of the spiritual 
value of what he created in somnd. His music was 
the expression of his own vision and of the reaches of 
his own He even complained of the necessity 
of adding marks of expression to the score. In carliet 


days, be said, men were able to feel and interpret for 


soul. 


re 


themselves, and there was no need to help out the si 
with so many directions. 

It was this consciousness of meaning that distinguish | 
his own playing from that of all other pianists. Ie 
never had the hard, strict, academic training of famous 
virtuosos ; he was one of the greatest of all performers; 
but he adapted the instrument to himself, he wrested 


it to his own uses. He spent a superlative amount of 
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energy and concentration on technical problems; but 
they were problems which raised themselves naturally 
out of his desire to express himself. He neither wished 
for nor attained virtuosities independent of what he had to 
say. “You can't call him a pianist,” said Pleyel. 

“ There's no schcoling in him.” 

After he was famous, he never performed in public 
any works but his own. And for the most part he left 
his written works to other interpreters. It was in impro- 
yization that he took away the breath of his audience and 
left them feeling—-what shall we say? They felt a great 
and amazing regality in his playing. They felt a firmly 
controlled tempestuousness and grandeur, they felt 
the heroism of beauty. Mozart received a set piece of 
Becthoven’s rather coolly, but when he heard him 
jmprovize, he “‘ was moved to prophecy.” His impro- 
yjzations were not emotional and temporary. They 
hore the mark of clear consciousness as much as his most 
carefully plotted works. A friend of Beethoven's, 
after hearing him improvize, expressed his regret that so 
much beauty should be lost and unrecorded. Beethoven 
laughed in his grand and contemptuous way, sat down 
and repeated the performance note for note. 

We should expect to find, in a man whose music was 
so masterful and deliberate a creation, that his life, 
as much as his art, bore witness to his nature. There is 
nothing of the sentimental, weak and gracious artist in 
Beethoven. Even in the tragedies of his life nothing 
calls for a tender and patronizing pity. When _ his 
deafness threatened to bring his whole creative ability 
to nothing, he wrote to Wegeler, “I shall take Fate by 
the throat.” In every great man of his period, the 
Promethean ideal took root in one way or another. The 
new value and inspiration was the freedom, sufliciency 
and godlikeness of man. And, though Beethoven 
had no skill in words, the idea was born in him more 
compulsively than in any man of his time. 

Ile despised even Goethe for his courtierlike servility ; 
he reverenced him for his strength and despised him for 
his weakness. He was explosively resistant to all outer 
compulsions, furious in his anger, coarse and boyish 
in his good humour. Joined to these qualities was 
a strange simplicity, strange merely because of its 
obyious trueness and freedom from convention. He 
thought, for example, that fish was one of the divinest 
vifts of nature. He was frugal in his tastes and this was 
the food that gave him most delight. In consequence, 
whenever he was in his most expansive mood and wished 
to show a mark of his favour to some friend or other, 
he would go round and present him with a fish. 

His regality and dominance he took as a trust; he 
was kingly for the sake of other men. His resistance 
to external stresses laid on him a duty; it was the duty 
of interior heroism and conquest. When he saw Napoleon 
rising to greatness he was full of admiration. Here was 
aman who was proving again the force and strength 
that lies in the heart of men. Here was a man who 
showed the omnipotence of manhood. But when 
Napoleon made it clear that his ambitions were terrestrial, 

hot spiritual; when the imperium of the will was 
renounced for a selfish and declared territorial empire ; 
Beethoven then felt him to be a traitor to humanity. 
“He, too, is just like any other,” he said. ‘* Now he 
will tread human rights under his feet and serve nothing 
but his own ambition. He wants to stand above all 
others, to become a tyrant.” 

llis religion was deep and unargued. When he was 
pressed to discuss his convictions, he replied, *‘ Religion 
and thorough-bass settle themselves. There is no need 
to talk about them.” 





































































Bribery and its Prevention 


| RIBERY and corruption are evils which undermine 

Society. Like dry rot they are unseen, and like it 
they insidiously contaminate and destroy. Many States 
have been ruined by bribery and corruption, for in the 
past these were universal. Bacon, as Lord Chancellor, 
was fined £40,000 for taking bribes, and his punishment 
was thought to be an injustice because it was an every- 
day event. In the days of Talleyrand and Metternich, 
statesmen and diplomats often received fixed salaries 
from foreign countries. 

To-day the vice is widespread in the economic sphere : 
managers, agents, commercial travellers, tradesmen, 
servants are affected by it. Many a great contract has 
been lost by an honest firm to an unscrupulous one 
offering bribes. 

Commission business is gencral, of course, and is un- 
objectionable as long as it is open. But the taking or 
giving of a commission is highly objectionable if it is done 
in secret, for the secrecy shows that there is something 
wrong about the transaction. It need scarcely be stated 
that corruption and bribery are an enormous tax on 
legitimate business and on everyday life; indeed, it is 
not unlikely that the nation misspends on secret com- 
missions as much as £100,000,000 a year. Moreover, 
secret commissions, like dry rot, tend to spread. If a 
dealer in motor-cars or in pianos, or a butcher, finds that 
his rival is doing business by giving secret commissions 
of a certain amount, he will try to go one better by 
offering a larger secret commission. 

Many years ago Sir Edward Fry drafted a Prevention 
of Corruption Bill, which was introduced by Lord Russell 
of Killowen, “to check inequitable and_ illegal pay- 
ments.” It became law in 1906. About the same time 
the Bribery and Secret Commissions Prevention League 
was formed. For the last twenty years the Law Courts 
and the Society mentioned have attacked bribery and 
corruption. Yet, the other day, Lord Lambourne, as 
President of the League, sorrowfully confessed : “* Despite 
our efforts, bribery is worse than it was—not worse 
perhaps than in pre-War days, but worse than in the 
boom period which followed the War.” 

Business men and the general public are not aware 
that bribery and corruption are punishable offences, and 
suffer in silence instead of taking action. The League 
mentioned above advises and helps those who are suffering 
from seeret commissions, and it publishes from time to 
time a record of its activities. A statement of the League 
before me enumerates some of the penalties which have 
been inflicted of late. Among them are fines up to £150, 
and imprisonment up to twelve months. One hundred 
and fifty persons have been criminally convicted and 
heavily fined or sent to prison for attempting to bribe 
the police. An adequate number of prosecutions will 
rapidly convince corruptors and corruptees that secret 
commissions are dangerous. 

Many years ago Benjamin Franklin said that men are 
more heavily taxed by their own folly than by the State. 
We suffer in character and in cash by the wide pre- 
valence of this damnable custom, which was more excus- 
able in the far-off past, when cut-throat competition and 
starvation wages forced business men and wage-earners 
into devious courses, often against their will. Public 
opinion can perhaps more successfully abolish secret 
commissions than any existing, or possible, laws. Public 
opinion has restrained drunkenness and spitting in 
public. It is also minimizing cruelty to animals. It 
can do the same with this all too-prevalent vice. 

Cuartes Bricur. 
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One of the Worst Jobs in the 
World: the Riveter 


FFNIERE is one comforting thing about the worst jobs 

in the world. We can always get men to do them. 
Some day when the long looked for millennium arrives, 
and we readjust our scale of values and recognize how 
much we owe to obscure toilers, the riveter will come 
into hisown. He is a strong fellow, compact of endurance 
and spirit. His job is to keep our mercantile marine in 
first-class condition so that its ships may be classed Al 
at Lloyds—a symbol of the finest quality of material and 
workmanship, thereby ensuring the safety of the thousands 
of passengers who journey the seven seas. 

The riveter somewhat resembles a human spider, for 
he can cross a shaky plank like an insect on a wire. He 
is a contortionist in overalls who, when a ship docks, 
crawls into her black mystery, and by the glittering 
glimmer of a tallow candle, sits, kneels, or lies under a 
miasma of gloom in one steel chamber or another, with 
his riveting hammer hardening up or putting new rivets 
in. But for the hidden labour of this pipe-sucking 
optimist, winner-spotting enthusiast, with unkempt 
boots and greasy moleskins, your floating palaces in ail 
their splendour would never be able to put to sea. 

There is always a superfluity of jobs he may be called 
upon to do on the ship’s arrival. There is perhaps a leaky 
portlight or a defect in the coal port doors or a scam which 
has sprung a leak and needs to be recaulked. This last 
entails a Jacob's ladder being shing over the side, and a 
perilous descent to the stage below. Nevertheless, he 
will tackle his work with serene efliciency, however full 
of dirt, discomfort and danger it may be. 

It may, however, be a boiler job. Leaky tubes or a 
back-end need attention; and with his ‘* Woodbine ” 
lit, and his bag of tools on his shoulder, he enters the 
boiler through the manhole. The bulk of the boiler is 
circular, therefore the riveter must describe an are when 
working. With his back lying across the tubes, and his 
feet planted firmly against the side, he wields the hammer 
to the best of his ability through the weary hours. Ile 
squeezes along the pipes and crawls over them, invariably 
in strained unnatural postures, and in a stifling atmos- 
phere. Usually for this he receives a quarter day extra, 
the additional allowance being called a tank. 

A ballast tank--nothing to do with the tank just 
mentioncd—is much better than a boiler. The riveter 
may go into its wetness by walking on the short planks, 
or he may beg, borrow. or steal a pair of sea-hoots from 
the ship’s stores. This tank is a long iron structure, 
divided into cubicles. When a ship goes out light, with 
little or no cargo, these ballast tanks are filled with water 
to stabilize and steady her, the tanks being filled and 
emptied by pumps. Entering the ballast tank manhole 
in the hold the riveter can pass from one compartment 
to another through a serics of manholes, the last manhole 
opening in the next hold. Tle squeezes from one manhole 
to another on his hands and knees, perhaps dragging after 
him a small! board so that he will not have to kneel in 
water. 

These tank chambers vary according to the size of the 
ship. In a small ship there is hardly room to turn or 
sit down, so that to knock down rivets he has to writhe 
about in torturing positions. On a hot day the tank 
becomes an oven. In any case, the riveter’s cardrums 
are assailed by the battery of the hammers of other 
riveters ringing turmultuously on the steel plates. 

To find the limit of disconifort in ship-repairing one 
must return to boiler work. Armed with his greasy 


cc, 


tallow candle, a snuffling fumy dip, which poisons the 
rats that gnaw, the riveter descends to the stokeholy 

° ° . = 
dons his dirty overalls, and opens the furnace 


door, 
Then he crawls into the warm sulphur-laden hole th 


at is} 
ordinary times occupied by the fire, and makes his “ 
to the smokebox at the extreme end. As he enters th, 
iron door is clanged behind him lest the draught shoul 
send the soot flying out into the stokehold. So suffocatiyy 
is the atmosphere that he can only remain inside for chet 
periods, 

But the rivetter does not mope merely because he pays 
blood toll for the privilege of earning his bread and butter, 
He likes his place in the sun; and if to him tha 
radiant corner means only a packet of “ Woodbines” oy 
pipe, or occasionally a pint of the best and a ham sand. 
wich (not forgetting a shilling or two to put on a hors 
he is content. Hle has no nerves, no gods, and no bly 
devils, 


The Varsity Sports 


vo fact that the University Sports take place on 

March 26th is one that leaves too large a part of 
the world in a state of almost complete placidity. Amongst 
those who were themselves at Oxford or Cambridge th 
Rugby match is now, amongst all the annual combats, 
almost certainly the one that arouses the most frenzied 
feelings. With the general public, which follows Mr, 
Pickwick’s advice as to shouting with the largest crowd, 
and decks itself, its children and its horses with dark and 
light blue rosettes according to which side is the favourite 
in the betting, the Boat Race still holds its traditional 
place. 

The Cricket Match, coming at the pleasantest season of 
the year and amid the pleasantest surroundings, is safe 
upon its particular throne. With none of these three 
can the Sports quite claim an equality. It is at least 
doubtful if they stand where they did. ‘Those who were 
running in the “eighties and early ‘nineties tell regretfully 
how the sports at cither Oxford or Cambridge—mere 
preliminary skirmishes before the battle—oecupicd three 


columns in the sporting papers. That splendour has 
departed; the meeting at Queen's to-day gets barely 
more than a column. Even the resounding roll of Cam- 
bridge champions since the War—Abrahams, Stallard, 
Lowe, Mountain, Butler, Seagrove, Burleigh, Rinkel 

does not overmuch stir the general pulse, and 
the people to be met at the Sports are for the most 
part those who have themselves fought there in earlie 
years, not without some glory. Yet there are at any rat 
a few others, having no such claims to fame, amongst 
whom I number myself, who look forward to the Sports 
every year with something like a passion of excitement 
and regard them as the most heart-stirring and the most 
romantic of all those occasions on which it is permissible, 
just for one crowded hour, openly to hate the other 
side. 

Admittedly the Sports are one of those institutions 
which must be judged at their best. They have —who 
can deny it ?—intervals of supreme dullness, whieh are 
if possible intensilied by a bitter March wind. With th 
Weight going on in one corner and the High Jump ™ 
another, even the band playing vigorously in the middle 
of the ground cannot always make existence bearable. 
Of course, even in these “ field ” events there are great 
moments. When a Fry or an Ashington or an Abrahams 
soars high into the air, and there is a breathless hush while 
the jump is being measured, life is worth living. There 
can be an agonizing pleasure in waiting while the high 
jumper, the last hope of his side, is having his legs rubbed 
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before he makes his last attempt at the height that has 
twice beaten him. But these moments are rare. 

So, for the average onlooker, it is by the races that the 
Sports must stand or fall, and each of them has its 
& . 
peculiar thrill. The Hundred, though often intensely 
ant, is over in a flash before we have had time to 


import rea 
Lo extract 


enjoy our own emotions in the watching of it. 
from it the full measure of sensual p'sasure we should be 
close to the track, so that we can hear the thunder of the 
four runners and feel the track shake under it. Even so 
it leaves us a little disappointed. The Hurdles is a 
beautiful race ; yet there is about it something artificial, 
something of elegant trickery which is not wholly satis- 
fying. The Three Miles, with its pattcring of little men 
round and round and round, lulls us for a while into a 
state of coma. We know, that of those runners 
there are only two that matter. Those who have red or 
vellow armlets are but cannon fodder; they are only 
being butchered in the interests of their first strings ; we 
feel rather sorry for them, but they cannot really stir us, 
From this apathy we do not wholly awake till but a lap 
or two remain, and then indeed things can be horribly 
exciting. No Cambridge man that 
forget the agony of the Three Miles of some two or three 
vears back, when their champion Starr was misinformed 


Six 


Was present can ever 


as to the number of laps remaining, made his effort, came 
away from his man and then, when expecting to see the 
tape and hear the cheers of 


victory, realized too late that he had run himself out one 


weleoming arms and 
whole lap too soon. 

There can, I imagine, be no doubt that if a popular vote 
were taken as to the greatest race the Quarter would 
easily win first place. It has all the dramatic clements. 
There is the rush of tremendous speed which scems at the 
outset almost as thunderous as that of the Hundred, 
and yet there is time enough for many things to happen 
and for a great lead to be cut down by a great spurt. 
There is much scope too for manoeuvring, as witness last 
year’s race in which Harrison and Rinkel got first to the 
first corner and moved round the inside of the track like a 
solid wall, effectually shutting out their enemy, until the 
time came for Harrison to die away and Rinkel to go on 
and win. Vinally there is the rather gladiatorial satis- 
faction of seeing men run themselves right out to the very 
last inch, of which the Quarter is at least as richly 
productive as any other race. No other race has pro- 
duced so many names that are, to those who love such 
things, houschold words. Those whose memories go back 
to the heroic age talk of Macaulay; a rather younger 
generation saw Tindall in his pride; the more or less middle- 
aged amongst us ean boast that we saw Jordan and 
Fitzherbert, who ran four times against each other and ended 
theirimmortal match allsquare; to the youngest the names 
of Rudd and Butler must sound stirring. Yet for my own 
private gloating I would personally choose no quarter 
hor yet any mile, though as a schoolboy I saw the great 
Lutyens win his first mile for Cambridge—an unfading 

would choose the Half-mile in the last 
the War, in which Atkinson, looking like a 
dead man, unbelievably shook off the American Taber at 
the last corner, staggered away from him down the 
straight and beat his illustrious and Olympic head off. 
To the romantie idiot such as I avow myself, many races 
come 


memory, I 


year before 


‘ 


near to tears, but none ever came so near as that. 


In re-reading what I have written I cannot help seeing 
races that I 
I can only plead that this is an 
amiable weakness, and if somebody else prefers to re- 
member Cross and Cornwallis and Henderson-Hamilton 
I will not only listen to him patiently, but will even try 
to glow with him, 


that all the 


Cambridge have won. 


‘emember best are those that 


Bernarp Darwin. 


The Colours of Spring 


_ those who live girdled by the grey of towns, the 

flooding tide of spring colour may scarcely seem 
to be in evidence except where, and until, in the green 
of the young grass “ star and coronal and bell” appear 
again in the gold of the lent lily and crocus, in the pale 
radiance of primrose or in the dark sweet carillons of 
the wild hyacinth flowers nodding in a blue mist underfoot; 
and, since we have but newly emerged, Bruin-like, from 
the mists and malady-ridden airs of the grey season, it is 
perhaps not surprising that these luminous 
blooms should lay a prior claim on our attention. Unless 
it be the first blushing of Alpine roses on Tyrol slopes, 
or the blood-red of mountain tulips on the Black Sea 
littoral, an amazing flood of brilliance that immediately 
the no colour in 
exhilarating, none, at any rate, so timely, as the “ blue- 
bell’s ”’ azure in the empurpled dimness of an English 
woodland. The yellow clouds of the daffodils—the flowers 
all a-flutter, like dance-frocks of the Naiads hung out in 
the wind along the river’s edge—are of the very colour 
of sunlight, of life itself. And yet, though the Londoner 
may dedicate Sundays to their especial worship at Kew 
and Hampton Court, these torch-like flowers do not, 
actually, wear the significant colours of the spring as 
those who live in woods and on the verge of marshlands 
know them. For the townsman, through long habit, 
looks straight ahead as he walks, but spring, at her 
loveliest, dances with the wind along the tree-tops, and 
dips her wings, where the willows toss and sway, into 
the silver of the flooded brook. 

To look down across a valley of elms or larches, indeed, 
is to realize the absurdity of the belief, so often expressed, 
that red—although we have it, for all to see, in the alien 
flowering currant that now grows wild, and in the early 
almond blossom—is not an essential colour of the English 
spring. The rooks, gossiping amidst the ruby blossoms 
of their elm-top villages, know better than that ; 
do the wood-pigeons, whose breasts match so well the 
A red glow mounts the stems 
And is there 


almost 


succeeds snows, there is nature so 


50 


pink flowers of the larches. 
of the wood spurge even in chill February. 
not red, deep rose-red, in the catkins of the black poplar, 
red in the willow branches, and in the hazel flowers, 
and, loveliest of all perhaps, most delicate and cthereal 
red in the green dew-tipped centres of the hawthorn buds 
days, even weeks, before they are wooed into star-like 
flowers by the April sunlight ? 

One does not need to be “ licensed by public approval 
as an authentic nature-lover ’’—as a very shrewd journalist 
once tilted at the 
able to note these things. To be a lover of the English 
countryside should be enough. But while will 
make the pilgrimage to, historic woodlands to see the 
April waves of the Narcissus blooms, not so many will 
climb high hills to watch the wind ripple over the gold 
of the ash-groves, over the almost Tyrian purple of the 
alders, or over the renewed dark purple of the firs. And 
in the same way, the marshes, to which spring has come 
with the identical bright golds 
pollen, and lesser celandine—and glancing silvers since 
the world was first cool, the marshes are still visited 
only by the plovers and the country people who know their 
Yet here spring glints in all the 


so-called “‘ nature experts ”’—to be 


many 


of marigold cup, sallow 


treacherous ways. 
colours of the rainbow, from the fresh green of the water- 
cress to the blue merging into rose of the water forget- 
And here in the reeds by the river —where 
colour merges without effort into music—surely Pan 
flutes, for those who will listen, to call them out of dark 
and musty ways into the sunlit world. If we have no 


me-nots. 
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ears to hear that faint sweet song, no time only to 
“stand and stare” at the golden willows shining in the 
tall osier beds, the shell-pink mist that overspreads hillside 
orchards before they break into blossom, or the reviving 
azure of the speedwell flowers, that hold the far Hesperides 
in their faery cups—if we have no time for this, well, 
what have we time for ? Tiamisi MacLaren, 


The Cinema 


[* Merrorouts.”’] 


Ir ‘* Metropolis ” fails to be quite a great film. the fault lies, 
not with its brilliant German producers, nor with its subject 
matter, nor with the actual treatment of this picture-parable 
of life next century. It fails because the cinema as yet fails 
to be quite adequate as a means of expression. 

Here on the screen is a concrete picture of a great city of the 
future, with its soaring skyscrapers, its aerial traflic-bridges, 
its clouds of little aeroplanes buzzing about like gnats, its 
smokeless air, its labour-saving dwellings, its intricate clectrical 
devices and its dependence on machinery. The imagination of 
Fritz Lang, the director, and of the studio-architects and 
designers who have brought this vision to “life” proved 
adequate enough here. The film shows us the making of an 
artificial human being : shows us television. We can accept 
these miracles. It shows us, grimly, the standardized mankind 
which a future civilization keeps buried deep in the bowels of 
the earth, and uses only as machine-fodder, mere slaves to 
the machinery on which —-we can quite believe everything 
depends. These too we can believe in, for we know and 
recognize and accept these manual workers with their weary 
backs, heavy hands and dull, hopeless eves. We can fecl with 
them and for them, when they rebel and destvoy the machinery 
that enslaves them. 

But I fear that the intelligent pert of the audiences that see 
“* Metropolis * will find it very difiicult to admire the peacock- 
strewn pleasure gardens of the future, in which the free and gilded 
inhabitants of the skyscrapers of the future disport themselves, 
heedless of the tragic workmen deep below. It is sad, too, to 
find that men of the future dress just as hideously as do those 
of to-day. But the costume is not very convincing, anyhow, 
in “ Metropolis: and though part of the film is conceived 
in an expressionist mood, and part of it quite naturalistically, 
some of it is mere pieture-posteard. 
far and away the best, and the workmen turn out better than 
their masters. 

The weaknesses of the cinema are most apparent in the 
story. Itis pure melodrama on the D. W. Grifliths plan, and 
frankly treated as such. 
““ Metropolis * attempts to develop demanded, of course, 
something on the epic seale. The cinema, even here at its 
best, and full as it is of invention and thrill, is still only at the 
mental age of seventecn. It is still quite rightly 
eoncerned with its medium than with what its medium may most 
magnificently express. We cannot delude ourselves about this : 
for it is a fact. 

Yet “ Metropolis ~ is by far the most nearly adult picture 
we There when it real 
greatness: in its handling of crowds, not for the sake only of 
the spectacle, but for what emotion the movement of the crowd 


The expressionist parts are 


So grandiose a theme as that which 


far more 


have seen. ure moments touches 


can express. 
sition frequently superb. The clothing of a robot in human 
flesh provides as great a thrill as anyone could wish : 
are two other great moments, 


[ts architecture is beautiful, its pictorial compo- 


and there 
One comes when the robot, 
presenting the appearance of the heroine exactly but for a 
subtle spiritual difference, winks at John Masterman. This 
gesture, which might so easily have been merely comic, has the 
rhetorical 


effect of some highly dramatic, 


Elizabethan play. 


phrase in 
It tells us everything about the robot. 


an 
The 
other moment, which passes half-unperceived. comes when 
No. 7, the sturdy foreman of the workers, seeing them revelling 
amid the ruins of the machinery. recatis them to their slave- 
mood by a shrill whistle. 
workers. 

The photography of ** Metropolis ~ 


That tells us everything about the 


brilliant 


Sost 


is absolutely 
some of the acting is fine. particularly when it is sts lized, 
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— 
of the sub-titles are quite atrocious and many of them hj 
unnecessary. The one which was essential explaining 4, 
though the robot was created to preach submission “op 
workers, it in feet preached revolution ——-was omitted, 4 
moral is, of course, that though man might create mechan; 
man, even the degree of humanity the machine DOsseee 
would endow it with that capacity for disobedience and re 
which has distinguished man since Adam. 
I wonder how the audiences in cinemas in the South Wy; 
mining districts and in Glasgow will regard this film? 4, 
whether the members of the Coal Owners’ Association “i 
Leen invited to see it ? 
Ints Banny, 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer rrom Bombay. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcvaror.] 
A little Hindu lady, wearing the graceful suri of jy 
people, walks boldly up to the first tee of our cosmopolit 
sports club. With a preliminary 
she learnt her golf from an Knelish professional, undismay 


Sir, 


swing or two, showir 





by the jealous eyes of the half-dozen waiting Couples, se | 
smites a hefty balla far better drive than that of } 
Indian husband, who holds high office in the State, 4 


the end of my own round a Parsi friend, whose weddiy 
I attended thirty years ago, tells me with glee that she} 
won her round in the club tennis championship. This 
a side of Indian life which finds no reflection in the Brits 
Yet is it 

Why is it none sings of the charms of the Tudian ¢ 
weather 2? Kipling inimortalized the the Punj 
wood fires in his carly verse, but the North can be perishing 
cold. and in Landi Kot 
which stands sentry over the Khyber, than when the bitter 
No: the bal 
warmth of the sea coast, where the skies are cloudless; { 
mornings and evenings refreshingly cool : 


newspapers. not significant ? 
reek of 


I have been colder in Peshawar, 


noreaster was blowing at home. give me 


and midday jus 


warm enough to make ai siesta grateful and comforting 
This is weather the Riviera ought to give. but. if we ar 
believe our friends. rarely does. We are only a fortnig 
from England by the new ships of the P. and O. Wes 


bask in these halevon conditions certainly until the end 
February, until mid-March. Who 
in an English winter when there is this kindly clime, a wan 
welcome, possibly a little work to do, only a fortnight fn 
foggy London ? 

Nor is this the India, politically distracted and torn 
communal dissension, 
English Press. 


possibly would | shive 


reflected in a few cablegrams in { 


Of course vour old quai hai tells you it 





not the country # was. To borrow the Punch aphoris: 
it never was; the same tale was told when I landed 
generation ago. Yet I find the same weleome from 1 
Indian friends, the same ready and generous appreciati 
of the smallest service. Our politics are here red-hot 


we of the older school find less in common with the politicial 
of the day than with the older generation — the Pherozesh 


Mehtas, Gokhales and Ranades who laid the foundatic 
of Indian political thought. Yet your most vehenw 
Swarajist is a pleasant Companion when you get him rou 


the table: he is rarely extreme when intoxicate 
with the exuberance of his own verbosity. A 
a district which was swept off its feet a few years ago | 
the wave of non-co-operation tells me that the cultivates 
are dead to politics and anxious only for impartial admit 
istration. rallied to the Extrem 
so recently. ‘Saheb, everyone shoute 
and Bengal and the Central 
for three vears made government through Ministers impossibl 
have returned to the cot 


save 


civilian fh 


When asked why thes 
hev smile and say 
which 


so did we.” Provinces. 


by refusing to vole their salaries, 


stitutional fold Kivervwhere in India the constitution 
1919 is functioning. 

That is not to say there are not subterranean fires 
smouldering. ‘The bane of India to-day is conmmunalism 
which pervades every single activity. Everyone has bi 
own explanation, most their own solution ; but the 


phenomenon is casily explicable if we think that at th 


4 
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first dawn of democratic institutions each community was 
pound to stake out claims. In Bengal that dour Moslem, 
sir Abdur Rahman, whose uncompromising Mohammedanism 
js of the Aurungzebe type, failed to find a single Hindu 
colleague who would work the Ministry with him. His 
place has been taken by a genial hedonist, Mr. Ghuznavi, 
and forthwith Sir Abdur Rahman’‘s supporters waylay him 
at the Club to bid him desist. If dyarchy again breaks 
down in Bengal it will be from no defect in the constitution, 
put because personalities are too strong to permit a stable 
Ministry. The various parties in the Legislative Assembly 
are splitting into a multitude of fractions. Occasionally 
these may unite for the purpose of baiting the Government 

a safe game, because all know the Governor-General will 
use his reserved powers to enable the King’s Government 
to carry on; but the moment the particular issue is out 
of the way they fall apart again. The Assembly has been 
the scene recently of a deplorable outburst of communal 
rancour, this time directed the British by all 
classes of Hindus, just because in order to the 
nascent iron and steel industry a tariff was proposed which 
might be construed into a tinge of Imperial preference, but 
A wise Mohammedan 
friend, commenting on this display, remarked —** The plain 
lesson is that the Hindus will never forgive the British for 
keeping them out of predominance in the country, nor 
the Mohammedans for refusing to join in turning the British 
out. so that the Hindu raj may be supreme.” There is 
much truth in that, but it not the truth. No 
Indian politician of our day thinks in terms of economics 


against 
protect 


was never designed for that purpose. 


is whole 


and all suffer from emotionalism. But the debate, with 
what a friendly critic described as a dominant note of 
vitriolic hate, leaves a nasty taste in the mouth. 


Wise Lord Cromer said that in the East politics and finance 
are indissolubly associated. At the moment people, certainly 
in Western India, are much more agitated over the question 
whether the rupee shall be stabilized at one-and-six or 
one-and-four than over the political situation, the 
despatch of Indian troops to China. Quite a lot of people 
are convinced that one-and-four will establish a new heaven 


or 


ind earth in India, and blue ruin will follow in the train 
of one-and-six. Not a few politicians, knowing that scarce 
one person in a million understands exchange, are keen 


to beat the Government. 
of the Currency Com- 
mission for the establishment of a true gold standard, and 
the scientific of Indian and Indian 
credit, submerged this Is_ that 
not true of politics in other lands — the less overshadowing 
the greater ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Your BomBay CorreESPONDENT, 


to use this as a stick with which 


The far-reaching recommendations 


coalescence eurreney 


are by secondary issue. 


FROM BUDAPEST. 


A LETTER 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 


Sin, There have been many happenings in Hungary in the 
last six months. Towards the close of the year the Minister 


President Count Bethlen announced a general election, and 
before the year was out the elections were over and the 
Government was returned to power with an increased majority. 
In fact, in a membership of over two hundred and forty, the 
Opposition numbers about thirty. 

Also, a quite new Upper House has been formed, of which 
forty only represent the two hundred and fifty magnates 
of pre-War times. 
of all the historie houses of Hungary, are clected by their 
Peers, and stand in much the same position as Irish and 
Scotch Peers in the House of Lords. Other members of the 
Upper House, which consists of two bundred and forty alto- 


These forty, said to include representatives 


gether, are representatives of law, medicine, commerce, finance, 
literature, Je ining, agriculture and the different religious 
Of the latter there are Catholic dignitaries to 
the number of twenty-three, Protestants nine, including one 
Unitarian and two Jewish 
and Reformed Jews of Hungary. 

As Protestants are reckoned as 39 per cent. of the popula- 


persuasions. 


tabbis representing the Orthodox 


tion, the proportion seems to be fair. The Jewish represen- 
tation is something quite new and indeed is remarkable. The 


two Rabbis chosen are both learned men. The Orthodox 


representative, Dr. Koppel, is ninety-five vears of age, and 
is the Father of the House, while Dr. Emmanuel Low has a 
wide fame as a botanist, and his family record is one of 
Hungarian patriotism. 

Parliament was formally opened on January 29th with 
much ceremony. All the aristocracy and nobiles of Hungary 
appeared in their national costumes with fur-hooded cloaks, 
resplendent in jewellery, carrying the curved swords which 
suggest the scimitar of the Turks. The members of the two 
Houses arranged themselves on each side of the Dais, the 
Lower House on the right, the Upper on the left. Among the 
Jatter were noticeable the two young Archdukes Albrecht and 
Joseph Franz, both in Hungarian dress, thus breaking away 
from the invariable custom of the Habsburgs on such occa- 
sions to don uniform. The fathers of the two Archdukes, 
Frederick and Joseph, were dressed as Field Marshals. 

Archduke Albrecht descended from an of 
Emperor Leopold IT, is popular, rich and clever: he has a 


is elder son 
following among the magnates in regard to succession to the 
Throne. There are rumours that he may marry an Italian 
princess and so strengthen his claims. As far as the direct 
line is concerned, there is no dearth of heirs. Not only are 
there three or four younger brothers of Prince Otto, who is 
already spoken of as King, but the late Emperor Charles also 
had a brother who is still living. It seems very unlikely, 
however, that Count Bethlen will use his majority to raise 
the question of the Throne, 

The country is beginning to look prosperous : 
and building of all kinds is going on everywhere. The Danube 
looks businesslike with |} 
about the town generally of 
refreshing. 

If evidence were 
trade figures show an increase in the volume of trade over last 


much less to settle it. 
road-making 


and there is a look 
is 


yarves and tugs, 


activity and verve which 


wanting otherwise of improvement, the 


year of 157 million gold crowns. There is a good deal of gaiety 
too, and many dances, including a Szechenyi Ball, a Medica] 
Ball, a Protestant Ball, a Foundling Ball and many private 
dances. In short, a spirit of optimism is abroad. I am, Sir, 
&e., 

ITCNGARIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


You R 


Poetry 


Crazy Jane 
Poor crazy Jane 
Wanders the roads in 
About the countryside she streels, 
With tattered skirts about 
With odd, torn gloves on cither hand 
She dreams that 
Kor tall she is and haughty-necked, 


wind and rain, 


her heels. 


she is someone grand, 
Hler crooked bonnet queerly decked 
With faded roses and a veil 


That wisps about her in a gale. 


Poor crazy Jane. 

To look to her for sense is vain. 
Wrapped in a shabby velvet coat 
Stravaging round like some old gout. 
Ilcr man was gardener, she said, 
Upon the boat to Holyhead. 

She laughed: ** I'm telling you,” 
* 'There’s no one I'm quality. 
They'd fall out of their standing, dear, 


If they could guess the queen is here!” 


said she, 


knows 


Poor CTAZN Jane. 

Would she be happy were she sane, 
Robbed of her dreams of rank and state, 
When she beneath her rags is great ? 
The posy that she loves to hold, 

May be to her an orb of gold. 

Her battered bonnet, ragged gown, 

An ermined robe and royal crown. 

I wonder is she better so 

Than in the dull plain world I know. 


W. M. Letrs. 
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Country Life and Sport 


More Virracr Acriviry. 

Even since last week great progress has been made by the 
Village Community Councils, which the Carnegie Trust is 
helping to finance. The movement is spreading from south 
and east to west. Herefordshire and Gloucestershire are just 
starting councils, making sixteen counties in all. Meetings are 
to be held by some of the councils at the end of next month, 
when it will be seen that much attention has been paid to 
rural drama —a rather surprising development. One council 
is very busy with the formation of ** young farmers’ clubs,” 
with the Johnsonian idea that * much may be done with a 
countryman if he be caught young.’ All that is excellent, but 
the first job of a community council is the creation of the 
communal spirit. What the village most wants—and gets 
in the Women’s Institutes only— is the combination for social 
and economic purposes of the classes that form these seif- 
suflicing units. T onee stayed for a few days with villagers in 
a smal! village in the Belgian Ardennes, and found that the 
whole village, through the agency of the schoolmaster, bought 
all its potato seed co-operatively and sold in the same way. 
That is one example of the communal spirit. Certainly the 
value of most village gardens could be doubled if the surplus 
seedings from the bigger and richer gardens, now wholly 
wasted, could be made available. ‘* Get the people together 
and find local leaders’: that should be the first article in 
the councils’ A good idea would be to institute a 
gardening week this month, when requirements might be 
pooled and steps taken to fulfil them at the appropriate dates. 

* * * * 

CaTrLye AND ORANGES. 

A farming experience, Uhat sounds pleasantly to the ears, 
is reported to me from one of the many English families that 
have recently emigrated to South Africa. This amateur 
has found the perfect combination in Jersey cattle and oranges. 
No harvest is more sweetly drawn out than the orange harvest, 
for the fruits ripen in slow succession over six months or so ; 


creed. 


and they can be picked at leisure and without excess of labour. 
But the emphasis in this farm is more on the Jersey than the 
These Channel Island cattle flourish as well in that 
marvellous climate as they do in their native islands : and of 
late the food problem has been more or less scived by the 
On the 
subject of Channel Island cattle, it is a remarkable tribute 
to the inglish, as opposed to the native breeders, that a very 
strong group of American farmers are coming over to survey 
English Guernseys with a view to improving their stock. 
* % * * 
Birnps Verses MauMas, 


oranges. 


introduction of some of the newer strains of clover. 


Some very “tall” tales, as the unbelieving would call then, 
have been reported from Germany, concerning the more 
polemical relations of birds and mammals; but many of us 
from our own experience can recall examples of the same 
* tall” variety that we know to be true and actual. Against 
the stork that is said to have routed fourteen lions in a mena- 
weric. let me record an incident from a farm in the middle of 
the Fitzwilliam country. It abounded and still abounds in 
foxes, of which some took, and still take, their modest toll of 
poultry. One spring evening the farmer, going out to collcet 
his birds, saw a fox advance upon a brood of turkey chicks 
that had wandered to the far side of the meadow. An old 
cock, who does not as a tule pay much attention to the voung, 
faced the fox, gobbled at him and put up all his hackles. while 
the rest of the family beat a retreat. He fought this rear- 
guard action all across the meadow till the fox, who had been 
dodging this way and that to get round the enemy, found 
himself too near the farmhouse and made off. I have seen 
a hedge-sparrow attack, though vainly, an adder: and we 
have all seen swallows mob Travellers from China, 
telling no travellers’ tales, have brought many curious records 
of the defensive animosity of the peacock, not uncommonly 
used in place of a watch-dog. , 

* * * * 

Another story from the Continent touches a point of much 
importance in the distinctions, if anv, between instinct and 
reason ; and here, too, accurate parallels may be found. In the 


eats. 


———— 


German story a number of wild goat were seen to form y 
of Macedonian phalanx and charge eagles who were attad 
a kid; and some critics seem to regard it as remarkabe ; 
animals to combine consciously in this way. But almoy 
animals will so combine on occasion. For example, | 
dingoes of Australia have an elaborate co-operative Svsten 
attacking the kangaroo, which is much too powerfy! for t 
in a direct attack. It consists first in bringing the kanoo> 
to bay. Then one or more dogs hold the attention oft 
kangaroo in front while another creeps behind and bite 
tail, which is the Achilles’ heel of the unfortunate * 
Hunting pairs of all sorts of species co-operate. A 1 mark 
example was witnessed by a fellow-fisherman of mine in Jy, , 
Ife saw two greater black-backed gulls (the savagest bird} 
flies) mob a seal that had caught a fish. The moment the, 
‘ame to the surface with his prey they drove at him, anda, 
him under. After several onsets the seal refused to dive a ' 
but dropped the fish while it faced one of the birds. ‘The 
picked up the fish, flew off, and was soon rejoined by its yy 
who had been busy the while holding the attention of ; 
seal. Ifthis is not conscious co-operation, what is ? 

* a * a 
SALMON AND Oren. 

Details of the abnormal number of salmon running mn 
of the rivers come to me from many parts of the coun 
including rivers that in most years are quite innocent of 
fish of such a size. The most surprising example is supp 
by a correspondent, not from a Scotch or Trish river, but 
atiny stream in Devon. A modest fisher for the small and y 
trout that chiefly frequent the Devon streams found on 
edge of the stream, which must be nameless, a salmon of aly 
20 Ib., just killed by an otter, which had devoured half 
head. Ft is very rare for salmon of such a size to be seey, 
far up so small a stream ; and it is als: 
kill! one. The incident does not suggest that 
useful in a river as some hold : 
so large a fish in such a river would be small. 
a correspondent writes: * The otter is, 


» rare for an otte 
the otter 

but doubtless the chances 
On this sul 
up to its lights 


humane and unselfish beast. It kills its prey quickly. hitest) 
head, and then is very generous with the spoils. Lt is on 
I concur, 


the most interesting of our British manimals. 
Xf * % % 
Thnk Kinc’s Question. 

On the question whether the University athletes (who 
on Saturday) or the rowing men (who race a week later) ti 
the better, it is worth recalling one of the most char 
maxims ever uttered on the subject of training. Tt can 
the lips of an ex-Presideat of the O.ULALC,. 
best runners Dever knew, and wa 
grilling race or two than any athlete in the records. I 
known him to row a hard course on the Isis, trot straight f 


Hie was one of! 


much less distressed | 


the barge to the running ground, and there show a ver 

pair of heels to all competitors. At an athletic Jubile 
London he was asked by the King how he trained; and 
] 


at deal ar 


* Teat a gre 
Perhaps the better part of the sect 


replied, with a simplicity all his own : 
take a lot of exercise.” 


of training is there. But. in my view, “a lot of exercis 
should read many sorts of exercise : walking, running. rows 
gymnastic exercises, massage. Only by variety can you be 


a Hercules without stiffness or staleness. 
x“ % * Xk 
A Reat ENGiisu SpRING. 

Paeans and lyries about the charms of England must lia’ 
been evoked from the least this March. Spring 
leapt into sight, almost as it does in the far North or on tli 
heights when the Alpine flowers shove the snow aside and cha 
it to oblivien. The migrant birds arrived before their tim 
The chiff-chaffs, for example, were in Hertfordshire as early & 
March 10th and the wheatears four days later. The elms wer 


emotional 





in full flower, the quicks seem to grow green in a night. As] 


for our own birds—lark, thrush, especially missel thrus! 
blackbird, chaffinch, wren, dunnock, lark and pigeon sang 
chorus and with a vigour that belongs rather to April. The 
most highly inspired birds were the rooks. I have never sett 
their nests built so quickly. W. Beacn Tomas. 
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Letters to 


CRISIS IN THE CHURCH 
[To the Editor of the Spxcraron.] 
Sin, -It may savour of arrogance, but my opinion is that no 
one is qualified to interpret the words * This is my body ” 
who has not had considerable personal experience of Semitic 
Orientals. These, in the lapse of centuries, have kept the 
habits of thought and expression which marked their forbears 
in the time of Christ and even of Abraham. 

To live amongst them is to have a constant and enlightening 


THE 


commentary on incidents and speeches found in both the 
Biblical characters so exactly 

that 
utterances 


Old and the New Testament. 
resemble the present-day fellahin 
unconsciously translating their 

Arabic. Metaphor is a common medium of teaching with 


one finds oneself 


into modern 
Orientals. 

It seems to 
inevitably say “ This is my body 


Christ would 


was simply 


them that 
when Ile 
bidding His disciples to meet periodically for a solemn supper 


one who knows 


in His memory. English commentators are too apt to read 
lis words as if they had been spoken by a literal-minded 
Westerner like themselves.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Ein Suarat. 


[ To the Editor of the Svvcrxror.] 
Siz, Mr. Watson writes: “ Your Anglo-Catholic correspon- 
dent quotes the sixth chapter of St. John in support of a literal 
interpretation of our Lord’s words, but he omits, however, to 
quote vv. 61 to 63, in which the spiritual nature of the teaching 
‘The words that I 


. 


onthe Bread of Life is clearly indicated. 
speak unto you they are spirit and they are life. 

I will not argue the point myself. Let me rather quote the 
words of a world-famous theologian, whose name is venerated 
by churchmen of every thought. 
have interpreted these words: * By My life-giving flesh and 
blood I did not really mean flesh at all, for it could do you no 


school of ** Some .. . 


good: I meant My spiritual, life-giving teaching. 

* But this explanation renders our Lord’s strong insistence 
venture to say the misleading 
It is more in 


upon the figure 
figure —of flesh and blood quite unintelligible. 
accordance with the whole context and the Greek words to 


one may 


understand : * The flesh profiteth nothing’ as equivalent to 
flesh—flesh of itself Then the 
whole verse will mean, * Mere flesh, as you naturally think of 
it, profits nothing. But the things that I have just spoken to 
the flesh and blood of the glorified Son of Man (ver. 62) 

are something much more than mere flesh and blood ; they 
are spirit and (therefore) lifes” The Bedy of Christ, 
pp. 290 f.) 

In case my previous letter (in answer to Mrs. Strong) did 


* mere profiteth nothing. 


yon of 


(Gore: 


not make it clear, may I add that probably few, if any, of the 
so-called Anglo-Catholic school of thought suppose that there 
the after 
remain Very Bread and Wine. 
which 


sical or material change in Klements 
They Very 


None the less, we believe that in some mysterious way, 


° ; , 
3 ' ) 
Ba iV ] 14 


Consecration ? 


we do not pretend to understand or explain, beneath these 
sacred veils there are truly and objectively present * the Body 
and Blood of Christ, which are 


verily and indeed taken and 


received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper.”’-—Lam, Sir, &c., 
Your Ansio-CariroLic CORRESPONDENT. 
| To the editor 0} the Svuci \ror. | 
Sin, May T point out that the Anglo-Catholic contention in 


12th takes for granted the 
that the words * This is My Body (Blood) are an inclusive 
As a fact, they are a part of the whole 
* This is My Body which is given (St. 
1%) or broken (1 Corinthians xi. 24) for you,” 
the Vulgate, 
The Rheims version translates 
Kdition 179 


the Spectator of the issumption 
and conclusive w hole ? 


sentence. Luke xvii. 
rendered in 
1 


daiur in the one case, and tradetur in the other. 


tradetur ** shail be delivered *’-- 
7. This whole, then, anticipates the immediate 
but still future re demptive work of Good Friday. See Bishop 
Works, Vol. IL., p. 863. 

the living bread “ of the sixth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel is ** My flesh, which I will give for the life of the World.” 
TI nothing figurative in eternal spiritual 


Andrewes’ Easter Sermon 


Again, * 


ficre is, and ean be, 


the Editor 


verity, but there may be misapprehension of what * spiritually 
real” implies in the Eucharist, as Jeremy Taylor pointed out, 
when he joined issue with Bellarmine; “ By * spiritually ’ 
they mean present after manner of a spirit.” By 
* spiritually ” we mean ‘ present to our spirits only.” Real 
Presence, p. 17, Edit. Eden. The Ignatian Epistle, as quoted, 
tells the same tale of A part and The whole, with consequent 
inisconception of what it actually asserts, thus: ‘ They 
(i.e., the Docetic heretics) abstain from the LKucharist and 
prayer, because they do not confess that the Eucharist is the 
flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


the 


ifere the extract ends, 


but the eriginal continues with these words, ‘* which suffered 


for our sins, and which the Father in His goodness raised 
from the grave.” 

Doceticism denied the reality of our Lord’s human nature, 
passion and resurrection. It Him on earth an 
incorporeal body. Its ignored the 
Kucharistic representatives of what they thought had never 


existed.—-I am, Sir, &c., 


ascribed to 


adherents, therefore, 


P. G. Cawtnry. 


G Pashley Road, Lasibourne. 


[To the 


As is often the case with plain questions, 


Editor of the Sevcrsion.| 
Sin, ‘Layman’s” 
question is not plain. It assumes that congregations where 


vestments are used are as much convineed of Roman error 


astam. Why then do they use vestments symbolical of that 
error, Vestments not used in our Church for 500 years ? 

The plainest answer that I can give to * Layman” is this. I 
am out to defend the Articles and Formutaries of our Church 
because it is Roman, but because I 


from Roman error, not 


honestly believe it to be unscriptural. Prayer Book Revision 
on these lines I can heartily weleome. The question of the 
exercise of discipline under existing conditions is not to be 
answered by an off-hand Yes or No, and it is fundamentally 
distinet from that My conviction is that the 
Composite Book will seriously complicate the already far too 
perplexing question of discipline in the Church of England.— 
[ am, Sir, &e., 


of doctrine. 


K. A. 


18 Beckenham Grove, Shorilands, Kent. 


IKNOX, 


Bishop. 


| To the Ediior of the SpvcTavor.| 
Sin, —In your comment on my letter you say, “* Surely it is 
in the Risen and glorified body that those who repeat the 
Creed believe.’ I answer * Yes, of course, that is why the 
words * This is my body, ‘ This is my blood, cannot be taken 
in the literal material sense.” 

We are so accustomed to read higher meanings into these 


That 
is why the mere mention of the literal meaning comes as a 


words that we simply cannot think of them literally. 


shock. There is no one one —-who 


Christian Faith who can take them as 
fact. -I am, Sir, &e., 


simply no POSSeSSCS 


a statement of material 
+ = 
OF ANIMALS 
LEGISLATION 
|T'o the Editor of the Srncraror.| 


letter from Dr, 
sh Society for the Prevention 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER rOR 


U 
FOOD: PROPOSED 


the excellent 


Sir, We are gratified to read 
iti 


Pesel on this subject. The Sco 
of Cruelty to Animals is m 


adoption of mechanically ope 


iking headway in securing the 


ited instruments in the slaughter 


of animals for food, and it has been consistently the Society's 
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The Society has for some years past conducted a somewhat 


costly campaign in presenting pistols of various types to 


butchers and others. and in slaughter-houses of twenty-five 


counties of Scotland mechanically operated instruments are 
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instruments have now been perfected, and the Society main- 
tains an attitude of impartiality upon tiis detail. 
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Feeling assured that Scotland is more prepared for legisla- 
tion on the subject than England, particularly in view of the 
provisions of the Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 1892, the 
Society has drafted a Bill for the humane slaughter of animals 
in Scotland, and a deputation of butchers and others waited 
upon the Secretary of State for Scotland in November last 
and urged the merits of the draft Bill. The Secretary of 
State expressed himself as in sympathy with the objects of the 
Bill, and it has, in principle, further received the approval 
of influential bodies connected with agriculture in Scotland. 
The support of M.P.s is now being sought for this Bill, and 
copies of the draft will gladly be sent to any of your readers, 
to whom we appeal to interest themselves in this much 
needed reform. 

May we add that both Edinburgh and Glasgow Corporations 
have recently decided to make the use of humane killers, &c., 
compulsory in the City abattoirs, although we fear this is as 
yet intended to apply only in the case of cattle ?—We are, 
Sir, &c., A. and L. G. LANGWILL, 

Seeretaries, Scottish S.P.C.A. 

19 Melville Sireet, Edinburgh. 

Note.—-The Burgh Poliee (Scotland) Act, 1892, provides that 
no animal for food shall be slaughtered outside the Burgh Abattoir 
where one exists, except an animal slaughtered by an individual 
for his own consumption. This greatly restricts the number of 
private slaughter-houses in Scotland. 


BURNING OF WASHINGTON 

[Vo the Editor of the Svecratror.] 

Sir, The letters which have recently appeared in your 
columns have recalled to me that, when I was in Washington 
in the spring of 1919 and visited the Library, there was on 
exhibition a collection of things connected with pre- and 
post-Revolution American history. these was a 
volume like a large exercise book, which was the diary of a 
British he troops which took Washington. It 


TILE 


Among 


officer of the 
was under @ glass case, but was open at the very interesting 
part recording the entry into Washington of the British 
troops. It stated —what is extremely important — that they 
were fired on by men posted in the Capitol. This fact fixed itself 
firmly in my mind: for it offered ample excuse for the burning 
of the Capitol. If people use a public building as a fortress, 
they have no reason to complain if it is treated as a fortress 
and burned. 

Whoever was responsible for the exhibition of this diary 
open at such a place, is a man of whom America should be 
proud ; for he showed he knew his country was greater than 
to require ifs self-esteem to be bolstered up by the tawdry 
travesties of British actions found in American schoolbooks. 
The fecling towards this country in America at that time was 
warm, for there were on exhibition in the library also a large 
collection of etchings showing the industrial cfforts of this 
I am, Sir. &e., 

P. D. RinGe-Breepie. 


country during the War. 


116 Hope Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 


AN AGE LIMIT FOR ALDERMEN AND 
COUNCILLORS 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.} 
Sir, The Spectator, by means of its special correspondence, 


keeps its readers well informed on local affairs, and the news 
is all the more appreciated in that it is well winnowed of chaff 
before it is garnered into your columns. But I often wish, Sir, 
that you could dig a little deeper below ground and show us 
something of the roots of things, the character of the soil 
wherein they grow, and the causes of the obvious deeay that 
has set in in our local public life. 

Nobody who has reached middle age will, T fancy, deny 
that our representative public bodies have greatly dete- 
riorated in many ways during the past three or four decades. 
The phenomenon is probably pretty general. But [am con- 
cerned with Merseyside, and more particularly with the City 
of Liverpool. Despite the march of education, we miss to-day 
almost everywhere our forefathers’ touch of culture, their 
fineness of temper, their independent breadth of vision, their 
grasp of affairs, and. perhaps more than anything, their powers 
of expression. 


Take the City Council. Thirty cr forty years ago it was 
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manned by comparative giants—merchant princes, eminens 
professional men, scholars, and philanthropists, wise builder 
of the city’s institutions and worthy nurses of its fut 
greatness. The old, independent, unbending type of indi 
vidualist who owned allegiance to none but his own Consciene, 
and judgment, and who was ready if needs be to vote against 
his party, and (if an alderman) to scandalize timid cheese. 
parers by crying out in righteous wrath, ‘* Oh, damn the rate. 
payers!” has virtually disappeared. The rise of Population 
and a lavish extension of the franchise, involving greater egy 
of organization, have choked him out of the public arena ani 
driven him to the open road and the golf links. 

May I suggest that there should be an age-limit for 
aldermen, councillors, magistrates and guardians? Eyer jy 
these days of hearty longevity the attainment of the Psalmist 
mark of three-score and ten years should amply warrant ay 
honourable release from public office. Such a rule, strict) 
honoured in the observance, would prevent posts of servic 
becoming ornamental sinecures, and remove the barrier of 
senility from the path of younger men, rightly ambitious of 
wider sphere for their talent and energy.—I am, Sir, &e., 

DioGenrs, 


THE GIRL OF TO-MORROW 
|Fo the Editor of the Sercraror.| 
Mr. Wilson Hind-Smith asks me what experience I haye 


Sir, 
had of girls’ schools and challenges my 
with regard to the education provided by them. 

He is right in stating that I was a member of a famous 
Scottish school. I left it very reluctantly at the age of 
seventeen and a half, and I can look back on my stay ther 
as a very happy time in my life. Fortunately I can say the 
same of my other two schools (one of which was a preparatory 
one). The fact that I enjoyed my own school days so much 
makes me feel that I can speak at any rate impartially on the 
subject. 

My contention is that at the average girls’ school a great 
deal of time is wasted on subjects that are useless to the usual 


* drastic statements’ 


run of girls, while other branches of knowledge that are essen- 
tial to every woman, whatever her class or talents may be, ar 
neglected. 

As an example of this, surely Latin, algebra, and geometr 
are subjects that are of very little importance to most girls ii 
after-life 2?) They ‘should be specialized in by those who need 
them for their professions. 

If I may be excused for introducing a personal note, I, fi 
instance, spent many fruitless and painful hours (both to 
myself and my form mistresses !) struggling with Latin and 
mathematics, while all my inclinations were towards literature. 
Then again. cooking and sewing, domestic arts of the utmost 
importance to modern women, are very wrongly regarded as 
“extras ~ at most schools. 

Languages are inadequately taught, as I think ev ervone must 
agree who has met [:nglish people abroad ! HKuropean histor 
is practically never touched on. In my varied school career 
(cleven to seventeen and a half) I was tied down to a treadnill 
of English hisiory, consisting of the periods between William 
the Conqueror and George the First! 
politics are closed books to the average school girl, whil 
surely a practical even if superficial knowledge of business 
(banking accounts, investments, &c.) would be a_ usefil 
addition to a girl’s education ? 

Even in the realm of sport, a great deal of time and energy 
are wrongfully spent. Girls are made to play cricket (a gam 
that women can never hope to excel at) when they might be 
practising tennis, and later have a chance of thus bringing 
credit not only to themselves but also to, in some eases, to theit 
country. I spent six months once at a Swiss girls’ Public School 
and was amazed, and I must admit diseconcerted, at the 
standard of thoroughness and hard work that was set up fot 
one ! 

My patriotism was bitterly affronted when at the beginning 
of the term a special appeal was issued by one of the directors 
to “les anglaises,” begging them to apply themselves to hard 
work. Roughly speaking, the difference between foreign and 
English education is that abroad schools exist for the pupils, 
while in England girls are too often made to feel that they 
exist for the benefit of the school ! 


Kuropean literature and 
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In fairness to the Scottish school I had the privilege of 
belonging to, I would like to say that the education there, 
particularly in the higher forms, was far more enlightened and 
jndividual than is usual at gitts schools —but, alas ! one swallow 
does not make a summer !—I am, Sir, &c., 

3, Tite Street, London, S.W.3. MacpaA.ren Kinc-IIAun, 


THE BOY OF TO-MORROW 
[To the Editor of the Sercrator.] 

Sin, — Mr. Hind-Smith’s admirable letter about the Girl of 
To-morrow prompts me to beg the use of your columns to say 
a few words about the Boy of To-morrow. This is a brief 
expression of the ideals of the younger and coming generations. 

in the first place, they have two courses open to them : they 
may either, as exhorted by Toc H., C.0.P.E.C., and other 
similar institutions, endeavour to inaugurate a new cra of 
production and construction, both socially and industrially ; 
orthey may follow in the footsteps of their elders and betters (?), 
They would like to adopt the former course, and assuredly 
will do so. provided they are not hampered and scoffed at by 
evnical older generations, which, having made a mess of life 
themselves, are inclined to imagine that no one can make a 
success of if. 

When the younger and coming generations think—and they 
do so oceasionally, despite Dean Inge—they realize how great 
has been the folly of the three generations prior to the Great 
War. They do not blame them for their previous folly, but 
they do lose patience with the survivors of those three gencra- 
tions when they condemn, after a most cursory glance, so 
many of the movements which tend to reconstruct the fabric 
of soviet on a saner and more humane basis. Surely, no 
catastrophes could be worse than those for which the older 
wenerations are responsible, for are they not responsible for 
the present social and industrial chaos ? Surely, then, they 
cannot justly tarn schemes which, although they 
admittedly present some possibility of failure, do at least offer 
a greater chance of success than those of the older generations, 
—I am, Sir, &e., Joun B. Seton Pracey, 

St. George's School, Tiarpenden. 


down 


AMERICA AND PROHIBITION 
[V'o the Editor of the Seecraror.]} 
Sir,--I have now lectured from New York to San Francisco, 
since Christmas, in nearly every State in the Union—cxcept in 
Everywhere the splendid results of Prohibition 
this country will never 


the south-west. 
are becoming more and more plain 
go back on it. 

{ was chief speaker for the National Education Association 
at their large conference of superintendents at Dallas (Texas) 
Some 15,000 educators were there for the week. 
It was a unanimous testimony 
that Prohibition was doing wonders for American youth. I 
saw a letter of Sir Philip Gibbs, written to McClure’s, the pub- 
lishers, in the Denver Post when I was there. It was warning 
England of the menace to youth of Prohibition and drawing 
quite untrue conclusions. statement of Judge Lindsey, 
of Denver, about sex obsession of American youth is equally 
fulse-—so the edueators of the country tell me. 

[have spoken in many Universities and schools through 
the West —-and always ask the opinion of those who should 
know. ‘The youth of America (and, I believe, of England) 
are more Christian and idealistic than ever they were. I 
don't like their ways of teaching, but their cfforts to inspire 
If they can't fill the buckets with facts, 
at least they are lighting lamps.—I am, Sir, &c., 

53 Monmouth Street, Brookline, Mass. W. T. GRENFELL. 


last week. 
All the big men were there. 
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are wonderful. 


AMERICAN LABOUR CONDITIONS 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir, Will you or any of your readers familiar with up-to-date 
labour conditions in the U.S.A. solve for me the extraordinary 
problem of the apparently sudden change in the relations 
between Capital and Labour in that country ? 

Kiverybody talks now of the abounding prosperity in Amcrica 
due to cordial co-operation between employers and employed, 
whose shining example we poor stupid Britons are called upon 
to follow if we hope to be saved; but it is surely only a very 








few years since the doings of the I.W.W. in the U.S.A. shocked 
the world, and there was open war between the capitalists 
and the Communist-Socialist miners and other workers, 
chiefly of foreign extraction. 

From such novels as Jack London’s The Iron Heel, and 
Upton Sinclair's The Spy, &c., supported by facts recorded in 
the newspapers, there were good grounds for believing in a 
brutal, ruthless antagonism between workers and _ the 
capitalists and their trusts, which was appalling to English 
cars, and made us thank our stars we were not as these other 
men. Is it true that all that ill-feeling and bitter conflict has 
suddenly disappeared ? It is very puzzling. 

“ Are things what they 
Or are visions about ?” 
—I an, Sir, &c., 

India. 

[Our correspondent raises an interesting point. There is, 
of course, still antagonism between Capital and Labour in the 
United States, but on the whole the relations between the twa 
have greatly improved. Several causes have contributed to 
this result. Restricted immigration and the consequent 
demand for workers ; high wages ; the welfare work in large 
factories and the setting up of joint committees of employers 
and employed, and the transformation of many hand-workers 
into small capitalists.—Ep. Spectator.] 


THE FASTING CURE 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 

Sir,—I read the article on the fasting treatment of discases 
in your issue of March 5th with great interest. I fasted 
forty-five days in 1917 for a complication of diseases, including 
chest trouble, heart affection, stasis and finally diabetes, 
after being examined by various medical men and being given 
a short time to live. My diseases vanished completely within 
the first twenty-two days. I never slept so well or felt so fit 
in my life after the sixteenth day, and carried on in the vain 
belief that the need for food would never reassert itself. I 
was hungry on the forty-fifth day, a really keen persistent 
desire for food. I broke the fast on the evening of the forty- 
sixth day, my weight then being exactly eighty-four lbs. Three 
months later, after rigidly adhering to the one meal a day plan 
(taken each evening) off a varied menu of raw fresh fruits, 
salads, eggs, milk, fresh beef, mutton, tripe, whole wheat 
rains and nuts, I weighed 140 Ibs. 

Since then I have been closely identified with scores of 
both short and long fasts, including those of my wife, both my 
sons, my daughter, and my grand-daughter. We have no use 
for drugs, oils, lotions, ointments or any other medicament, 
nostrum or branch of any healing artifice. There is something 
(Matt. iv. 8, 4) in the Divine example.— I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun W. ArmstTrona. 
8 White's View, Bradford, Yorks. 
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ROUTE OF THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 
[To the Editor of the SpecratTon.] 
Sir,—With reference to the enquiry of ‘“‘S. Terrae Viator,” 


I think it possible that the route taken approximated to that 
traversed by a portion of the Turkish force which attacked 
the Suez Canal in 1915. That route was through, practically, 
the centre of Sinai, via Beersheba, Xl] Auja (to which place 
the Turks had a light railway), El Kossaima, Bir-el-Hassana, 
and thence to Suez. Although this route has little to recom- 
mend it to the ordinary traveller, there is a series of fairly 
reliable wells along its course to within about forty miles of 
Suez. The theory is supported by the fact that Heliopolis, 
the Holy Family’s destination, lies due west of Suez, and a 
traveller endeavouring to reach Egypt by this southern and 
unfrequented route would probably enter the Delta in the 
neighbourhood of Heliopolis. An interesting description of 
the area is given in Mr. W. T. Massey’s Desert Campaigns.— 
I am, Sir, &c., R. O. CuarpMan 
(late Egyptian Expeditionary Force). 
111 Elgin Road, Seven Kings, Ilford, Essex. 


[To the Editor of ihe Specrator.] 
Sir,—The Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew, a Latin compilation 
possibly as old as the eighth or ninth century, says (ch. 17) 
that the angel told Joseph to go into Egypt by way of the 
desert, and Joseph went according to the saying of the angel. 
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In ch. 18 one of the MSS. says that Joseph took the road 
through the hill country and the desert, that he might get 
safe to Egypt ; for they did not want to go by the shore, for 
fear of being waylaid.” But, according to ch. 22, on account 
of the great heat Joseph said to Jesus :— 

“* If it please Thee, let us go by the sea shore, that we may be able 
to rest in the cities on the coast. Jesus said to him: Fear not, 
Joseph ; I will shorten the way for you, so that what you would 
have taken thirty days to go over, you shall accomplish in this one 
day. And while they were thus speaking, behold, they looked 
forward, and began to see the mountains and cities of Egypt. And 
rejoicing and exulting, they came into the regions of Hermopolis, 
and entered into a certain city of Egypt which is called Sotimen 
(or Sotrina).” 

These quotations from Alexander Walker's translation 
(“ Apoeryphal Gospels, Acts and Revelations,” vol. xvi. of 
T. and T. Clark's Ante-Nicene Christian Library, pp.35, 38) illus- 
trate the view taken by mediacval tradition.” Lam, Sir, &e., 

Birmingham University. L.R.M. Srracitan. 


THE LAST QUARTETS 

[To the Editor of the Sexcrxvor.]| 
Sin,— Mr. Patrick Abercrombie objects to my criticism of the 
Posthumous Quartets of Beethoven, but does nothing to 
justify his objection. He picks out various passages in Opus 
131, and indulges in a few wild metaphors which are intended 
to convey his own reactions to the work. This personal method 
is worthless as a contribution to Beethoven, criticism. 

Mr. Abercrombie writes: ‘ If Mr. Maine would go to hear 
these Quartets with a mind free from critical clichés and with 
the musie in his hand,” &e. Why does he assume so care- 
lessly and arrogantly ? If he abhors critical clichés — as I do — 
why does he allow himself to fall into the worst kind of cliché 
in his appraisement of Opus 131? He likens the third theme 
of the Finale to ‘a mediaeval corkscrew sword thrust into 
your vitals,” and then asks if I can really resist this assault. 
I can and I do, when it is degraded by an ugly description. 

The last Quartets cannot be enhanced by incoherent accounts 
of individual reactions. They must stand or fall as absolute 
music. The Andante of Opus 131 stands as one of the finest 
utterances in all music. The mists had cleared for a while. 
Then they descended once more, or rather Beethoven ascended 


into another layer of cloud. Without doubt it was a tem- 
porary condition. I agree with Mr. Ernest Newman that 


Beethoven was still rising. Ie was near to a great discovery, 
Ilis death was a tragedy indeed. Had he lived three years 
longer, and in possession of his powers, most surely he would 
have passed through the clouds into a world of shining light. 
Occasionally the last Quartets are pierced by a refracted shatt 
of that light. But, apart from these moments, they veil the 
glory that was yet to come. I am, Sir, &e., 
6 Sloane Square, SW. 1. Basit, Maine. 


PERSISTENT JACKDAWS 

[To the Edilor of the Specrxtror.| 
Sir, Some may talk of “ Brave Swans and Timid Gulls” 
(Spectator, March 12th), but what of the plucky, persistent, 
persevering jackdaw ? If ever there was an example of 
* dogged as does it,” here it is. 

For many years a pair of these birds 
pair has been accustomed to build in one or other of the 
writers’ chimneys which, fortunately, ave exceptionally tall, 
Nothing would persuade these that their building 
operations were a nuisance to the houschold. It mattered 
not that the bucketfuls of twigs were removed from the grate 
below ; nor that in despair of times they were even set on fire. 
More twigs, feathers, hair, old rope. dirty paper and road 
sweepings of all descriptions would come tumbling down again 
in the carly hours of next morning. A mirror held underneath 
would reveal the two sleek heads in conference at the top, 
wondering no doubt how long it would take fo fill up that 
twenty to thirty feet shaft. 

The battle in 1926 lasted about Unree weeks and then Mr. 
and Mrs. Jackdaw won it! A stouter, and to them kindlier, 
twig then the rest stuck half way down, and upon that found- 
ation the eastle-building went merrily on. It was thought that 
they had earned the right to it then, and they were allowed to 
bring up their family without further molestation. But the 
day of reckoning had to come. At the end of the season Mr, 
“Sweep ~ was requisitioned to clear the chininey of its deadly 


presumably the same 


birds 


——:2 


obstruction and a sack was nearly filled with the same rub} 
as before. Treasury notes or diamond rings were not inclu 
Certainly the jackdaws are spartan parents ina way, “ Ro 
and ready ” is their motto, and they do not believe jn feat 
beds for their offspring. They thrive nevertheless, and 4 
year, undaunted by all their past experiences, have seh 
to the attack once more, even trying a bribe in the shape 
half a good sized square of buttered toast! It is gag, 
understand now how Elijah was fed by the ravens. 
Building materials are somewhat searce this year oy 
to the fact that an old, dead ash tree near by, denuded of } 
its smaller twigs last year, can no longer supply their demg 
Twigs are brought from somewhere however, and the bay 
goes on as before. Who will win yet remains to be ge 
Undoubtedly if they were left severely alone they would ; 
that chimney from grate to pot before they would give up wh; 
to many of us mere humans would seem to be an impossi 
task.—I am, Sir. &e., S. 11. Ek. Lancuam 
5 Corbett Road, Cardiff. 


PLAY FOR NON-SMOKERS 
|To the Editor of the Specravor.| 
Sir, John Wesley once said to his preachers: * 1 hay, 
more right to object to a man for holding a different opiy 
from my own than I have to differ with a man because | 
wears a wig and I wear my own hair, though I have a righ: 
object if he shakes the powder about my eyes.” 

Many of us non-smokers have no quarrel with those yw) 
think differently from us on the question of smoking, but y 
have a right to object when they cause us discomfort | 
pulling away in the non-smoking compartments of raily, 


FAIR 


carriages or in public rooms where food is being serve) 
Whether they do this through thoughtlessness or in cp. 
temptuous disregard of other people's feelings, the actior 
blameworthy.- Lam, Sir, &c., THomMas Herpperus, 
90 Park Avenue, Mell, 
COFFEE: A CALIFORNIAN 
VIEW 
[To the Editor of the Sercrsror.] 
Sir, The letters on * A Good Cup of Coffee ~ 
true, as they hit on the head one of those nails that need to! 
driven in to make fast a better and pleasanter connevi 
between our two great nations. A trifle 
Yes, a trifle, but as Benjamin Franklin said, * Trifles mak 
perfection, but perfection is no trifle.” 
As I was boarding the steamer for Europe not long 
inet a friend just returning from an eight months’ 
there and the first thing he said when he learned of my coming 


ENGLISH 


are timely a 


someone will sai 


ago I 
sojourn 
* You won't have a good cup of coffee till 
I was amused, but TE know now that he spok 


trip was this : 
you get back.” 
the literal truth. 
If, as a start, coffee were made. as Mr. John Oxendon says, 
“with as much care as tea.” and made from good berries, 
with cream, it would surely make a difference with both 
classes of Americans who visit Britain; 7.e., those who are 
and those who are not ** destitute of either taste or culture.” 
Iam, Sir, &c., Joun R. Case. 
Route 4, Boe 80, Chico, California, 
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SHORT 


BicenveENARY Isaac NEWTON. 
the 


who was born at Woolsthorpe, 


OF 


To mark, in an enduring form, two-hundredth anni- 
versary of Sir Isaac Newton, 
a few miles from the town of Grantham, we wish to raise a 
fund to provide University Scholarships in Mathematics 
and Natural Science, to be called the Isaac Newton Scholat- 
ships, for the benefit of the boys of the old Grammar School 
of Edward V's time, now the King’s School, 
Grantham, at which Newton received his early training, and 
where his name, carved by him, on one of the stone window- 
sills in the old school may be seen to this day. Any of 
your readers in sympathy with the scheme should send theit 
donations to the Mayor, The Mayor's Parlour, Grantham.— 
Ricuarp Brrrvaixn, Mayor of Grantham. Caries G. Es 


known as 








Wrnpy, Chairman of the Governors, King’s School. Gran- 
tham, 
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hi : A REMARKABLE AND PROVOCATIVE BOOK 
st | ° 
i WHO LAUGHS LAST? 
: : : e 
OSC VW : 
> but s iy FAL ATKINS, “ Quo-Usque ” of the British I eckly. 
ifort | - Fy aes a a Sean . 2 ees ‘ , tee. ee , ; 
ine : Mr. Atkins’ last book, “ The Durable Satisfaction of Life.” now in its third impr 
aly * ‘ : " ° 4 ° " > . » 
ev sion, was a candid and determined effort to strip the veil of pretence from many of 
in our most cherished conventions. As such it was welcomed by a chorus of assent from 
I ( - - ee . . > 
oti ie readers. “ Who Lauglts Last?” is something more. It is an open chal 
CTT ‘ a a . . - ‘ ° s . * 
ats lenge to opr social life, and often an indictment. It is fearless and provocative, and 
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The Changing Face. of Kngland 


= : 
A to he : By ANTHONY COLLETT. 
NONI : “Full of the romance of science, the different qualities of hills and 1 nin the wa if rivers, 
ill say : and ancient forests and reads.,—New Statesman. 
» MAK : “Tt needs a rare combination of qualities to set about writing sucl l is this.” 
lil 10,6 t 


fect | In Praise of France 


«Our 


ning By STEPHEN GWYNN, Author of “The Experiences of a Literary Man,” ete. 











™ = The glories of her architecture, her rivers and the joy they present to the angler, | i il 
Spun : and her inspired wines—all invite Mr. Gwynn’s admiration, and with all t subjects he deals at 
: once critically and with not a litthe humour, (dpril.) Illustrated. 10/6 net 
1 SAYS, : 
er | My Town Garden 
OTN ' - 
ian 3 By LADY SETON. With an Introduction by Stiernex Gy 
re. : \ hook specially designed for the Town Gardener with an ordina dl garden and lesire to 
ASE, make the most of it. There are many illustrations and diagrams | he author. (1p 6/- ict 
FACTORY ACTS AND THEIR PROBLEMS 
| Thirty Years in the Public Service 
anni- By ROSE E. SQUIRE 
= The story of the important industrial conditions told in this bool t to all conc 1 
ase d : \ vith factory work employer and employed. “A yaluable book.” i “A useful record and 
ratics : full of entertainment. Daily Chronicle. 10/6 net 
volar: 
o IN ERNATIONAL ‘AFFAIRS 
eo , NEI AND RkVI D EDITION. 
. abit 5 A 
ve. | The League of ations at Work 
iV oO ' 
their iy P. J. NOEL BAKER. 
as ; . Admirals mects th need for fuller wu fort ” about the | N it ns, I i a lear, 





( 
KE. | succinct and impressive statement.”—Il esters "Da ‘< 3,6 tel 
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Borzoi Fiction 
Store of Ladies 


By LOUIS GOLDING (7/6). 


“Mr. Golding manages to be sharply witty and nicely humorous in his presentation of an ineflable but not wholly 
. . . Too generous for cynicism, too shrewd for sentiment, it is just right . \ 


unprecedented arrangement. 
and faithfully comic. . . . It should make a sensation. 


A Shadowy Third 
By ELIZABETH + A. (7/6). 
at moving story told with sincerity which carries real 
conviction.” —Beverley Nichols. 
““A good novel, frank without offensiveness, 
without meticulousness.”—Gerald Gould. 


Your Cuckoo Sings By Kind 
By VALENTINE DOBREE (7/6). 
“A work of remarkable beauty, and of true originality.’— 
Beverley Nichols in The Sketch. 
“* Tenderand beautiful study. "—Gerald Gould in The Observer. 
“ Sardonic, delicate, and strange.’ "Spectator. 
* So good that praise seems impertinent.”—JSver. 


Little Pitchers 
By ISA GLENN (7/6). 

For Lucy and her husband, love lasted ;_ but for Lucy, happiness 
did not. ‘Weak, vain, ambitious ; desirous of admiration, and 
human to the last fibre, Lucy is a character through whom Isa 
Glenn has cast a brilliant and unusual light of observation on 
feminine nature. 


thorough 


Ariane 
By CLAUDE ANET (7/6). 

“What love is between the lovers, with ‘the world well 
lost,’ and all social and moral bearings ignored, here is the 
subjeét of subjeéts and one of the rarest in prose romance, 

M. Claude Anet finds artistic treatment for it in Ariane.” 
—-The Times. 
Denied A Country 
By HERMAN BANG (7/6). 

The crowning achievement of the famous Danish novelist. 
This is a very tine and yr beautiful book, as great a pleasure 
to publish as to read. April. 


Firecrackers 
By CARL VAN VECHTEN, author of Nigger Heaven (7/6). 
This book reveals its author as a comic genius. The scene 
of the party and the dénoucment of this delicious book show 
a sense of humour at once rich and edged, 


”__H, C. Harwood in The Outlook. 


The Cross 
By SIGRID UNDSET (12/6). 
The final volume of the famous trilogy, 
and The Misiress of Husaby, takes Kristin to the last year of ‘teen 
life. A tale of sacrifice, magnificently told, concludes the 
Norwegian epic which is becoming famous the world over, 


Max Havelaar 
By MULTATULI (10/6). 
Translated by W. Siepennaar, with an introduction by D. H, 
LAWRENCE. 
First published in 1860, this mordant satire remains an out- 
Standing classic not only in Dutch but in European literature, 


The House Without Windows 
By BARBARA FOLLETT (7/6). 
This Story, printed as written by a nine-year-old girl, is a 
clear and delicate record oi discontent with pedestrian reality 
and meze human parents. For children and for all interested 


in children, 
Bella 
By JEAN GIRAUDOUX (7 6). 
This new novel by the winner of the Prix de Goncourt, as 
one of the most furiously discussed books recently -publist 1ed 
in France, and is a social document of the utmost importance 


May. 


Mysteries 
By KNUT HAMSUN. Translated by A. G. 
A book rich in the qualities of irony, pity 
humanity. ‘The story of a man with a demonic 


CHATER (7/6). 
and profound 
soul, May. 


Home, James 
By ETHEL KELLEY. Illustrated by alph 
illustrator of Gentlemen Prefer Blondes s (6/-). 
To the horror of her family, Carol married the chauffeur. 
To the delight of the world at large, the bridal pair have 
collaborated on this record of what happened after. 


Barton, the 


April, 


An Indian Day 


By EDWARD THOMPSON (7/6). 


An Indian Day is in the nature of a counterblast to EP. 
of English and Indians. The author shows thei: 
beauty. 


M. Forster’s Passag 
actions and reactions against a background of extraordinary 
Here we meet every kind of individual in the service of the country, from the Indian 
missionary in charge of the jungle station, whose wife and child pay fatally for his devotion. 


Author of A/ouement. 
fo India, a true picture of the relationship 

collector to the 
The whole book 


is a vivid and complex picture of modern India, and of the way the country grips the man whose life has been 


given to her service. It is a book which cannot 
and in particular of India at heart. May. 


fail to interest and hold all who ha 


ve the problem of the Empi 


General 


The Racial Basis of Civilisation 
By FRANK H. HANKINS (14/-). 

\ history and criticism of the various forms of A: 

and Nordicism, with a concise presentation ot the 


faéts regarding the social queStion. 


yanism 


tablished 


A Method of Creative Design 

By A. BEST-MAUGARD (10/6). 

thle book is a key in the lock of selexpression 
tive art. 


This ren aarka 
through cre: 


The Migration of British Capital 
By LELAND H. JENKS (18 /-). 
A book covering every phase of English financial and econ 
policy and development in the last two hundred years. A vet 
valuable Study. Apri/. ; 


Byzantine Portraits 
S DIEHL (21/-), Professor of Byzantine Histor 
at the Sorbonne. 
Illuminating and authoritative excursions into the privat 
lives of the men and women who ruled the great Byzanti 
Empire. March 24th, 


By CHIARLES 


The Gardener’s Colour Book 


By JOHN FOTHERGILL (;5/-). 
and ignorant equally how to obtain from even a small garden the maximum effect of 
May. 

“BORZO4 
a, 


Which shows to wise 
massed colour and space by the use of the right plants. 


Alfred A. Knopf 
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Inside the Atom 


Andrade. Third 
30s.) 


By E. N. da C. 


The Structure of the Atom. 
Bell and Sons. 


edition, revised and enlarged. (G. 
Waitam Buake spoke of seeing a world in a grain of sand, 
and now we see a constellation in an invisible heavy atom ! 
And even if it be said that the atom of hydrogen is a relatively 
simple thing, consisting of a nucleus or proton with a single 
electron rotating round it, we have been recently told by Sir 

J. Thomson that the behaviour or properties of the atom 
to conclude that “the electron 
This great authority 
ules, and 


seem to make it necessary 
js not the last word in minuteness.” 
“that, as is made up of 
made up of electrons and positive particles, 
end of the stor; are still other worlds 
worlds that build up the electrons and positive 


suggests matter inolec 
molecules are 
this is not the 


to conquer, the 


there 


particles. There may be something like a sub-atomic gas, 
forming a sort of atmosphere round the electric charges, 


but more 
from the centre 
intermittently 


crowded together near the centre of the charge, 
and more widely separated as the distance 

increases. Perhaps the ‘les bombard 
the charges round which they congregate ; 


‘tion for the charge 


part 
perhaps they rotate 
in one dire positive and in the opposite 
direction for the neg mighty 


and 


ative charge. In any case the 


fearfully and wonderfully made, 
Andrade gives of the possible internal 


of intricacy. 


atom seems to be 
the pictures which Dr. . 
structure of the 

well say with Whitman: ** The 
tars, and the pismire is equally 
and the egg of the wren.” 
real, for though we cannot 


heavier ones are very impressive 


We may leaf of grass is no less 
than the journeywork of the 
perfect, and the grain of sand, 
There is no doubt that atoms are 
see them, we can detect their tracks 1 
Thus Professor C. T. R. Wilson devised a neat method in which, 
by means of a sudden expansion, 
minute drops is produced on the ions formed by the passage 
of an alpha particle or atom of helium. As to the reality of 
electrons and protons and the orbits in which they are supposed 
to revolve, all that need be said is that these are conceptual 
hypotheses which approximate to reality more ¢ 
prophecy may be based on the 


1 passing through air. 


condensation of water in 


xr less closely, 
80 closely sometimes that a 
assumption that they actually are 
these levels, 
wisdom is found in her children. 

The rapid development of atomic 


as they are supposed to be. 


Believing is seeing at and the justification of 


conceptions is indicated 


by the fact that Dr. Andrade’s admirable book, first published 
in 1928, has already required complete rewriting. So quickly 


does the water flow under the bridge, that some of the founda- 


tion-stones require renewal. The rebuilding has resulted 
in a graceful structure, designed with skill, executed with 
care. It is pre-eminently a student's book, but its learning is 
Juminous, and there is much that even he who runs ean read. 
It is not an exposition that skips difliculties, for it is scientific 
through and through, but it is written with a teacher's sym- 
pathy for learners, and it is as clear could be. Very 
pleasing is the impartial and tentative way in which rival 
hypotheses are presented, and there is an un-hasting antici- 
pation of * a period of comparative rest and reflection after 
the ebullient activity of the present time.’ The dedication 
to Sir Ernest Rutherford is a work of art. 


as clea 


There are various “atoms” or “ atom-models” in the 
field—such as Lenard’s and J. J. Thomson's, Bohr’s and 
Rutherford’s—and their claims are carefully reviewed in 
Dr. Andrade’s book. The question is to what extent the 
rival theories do their duty in representing the main phenomena 
such as the scattering of alpha and beta rays, and of X-rays, 
by matter; radioactivity isotopes; the periodic law; 


atom model is only of use, 
deseribes 
fruitful in su 


and chemical valency. ‘ An 
and deserving of 
experimental observations, 


new lines of research 


ntion, when it quantitatively 


and pr IVES 


rete 


yee sting 4 


that 


system 


The general picture of a heavy atom, such as radium, 
the book leaves in one’s is that of a planetary 


with a 


mind 


central “sun” or nucleus. This positively charged 


nucleus, very small compare | to the size of the atom as a whole, 
contains protons surrounded by a zone of electrons; and 
beyond the nucleus, again, there are outer electrons. The 


nucleus consists in part of somewhat stable helium atom, 
four protons and two electrons; and, further, 
comparatively loosely held protons that can be 


nucleus of the 


each with 
there are 


struck off from the atom of certain elements 


by swift alpha particles. The net positive charge of the 
nucleus is equal to the atomic number of the given element 
and determines the chemical and optical properties of the 


the mass is concentrated in the nucleus, and may be 
while the charge 


atom; 
changed without alteration of the 
may be altered without appreciably altering the mass. In 
the extra-nuclear portion of the atom there are orbits of 
revolving or shells of ‘trons-—but for further 
exploration of these deep waters the utilization of a strong 


charge, 


stationary ele 


Beethoven 


Beethoven. By Harvey Grace. (Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d.) 

Beethoven: The Man. By André de Hevesy. Translated by 
F.S. Flint. (Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d.) 

nen : The Search for Reality. By W. J. Turner. (Ernest 
Jenn, 18s.) 

Beethoven. By H. A. Rudall, hag y= Low. 2s. 6d.) 

The Unconscious Beethoven. By Ernest Newman. (Leonard 
Parsons 10s. 6d.) 


Me. Harvey Grace's contribution to the “* Masters of Music” 
Series is both timely and important. The level of the work 
Which has already appeared under Sir Ronald's 
editorship has not been very high, but this account of the 
life of Bee thoven, and criticism of his character and genius, 
has ¢ onsiderably lifted the attainment of the 


Landon 


average series, 


swimmer like Dr. Andrade must be earnestly recommended, 
J. Arrucr THomson, 
Mr. Grace is eminently suited to the task he undertook so 


fact that he, with 
anti-Beethoven 


many others, was for 
chill ” * had 
* gives him a 


warily. The very 
a time affected by ‘ the 
regard him as an ov composer, 
and, in addition, Mr. 
lightly 


appraisement of 


and 
come to errated 
special right to be heard ; 
essentially (a thing not to be 
critic) and fair-minded. lis 
character is oppressed by no predilection. Ile 
incident with the assurance in him that, 
crooked he discovers Beethoven to be, 
or even dilute the power of that 
through the medium of music. Mr. Grace 
freshness and confidenc mvert, 


Grace is 
assumed of every 
Beethoven's 
examines each 


sane 


howsoever mean and 
nothing can destroy 
mind when it was expressed 
brings all the 
having endured 


of the e who, 








cr 
rt 
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the ordeal of heresy, can now freely invite every kind of 


challenge to his faith. 

In dealing with the Symphonies, it is good to find that the 
author corrects the uncritical impression that they ave nine 
mountain peaks, but I do not find myself in agreement with 
his mensuration of the Second Symphony. In this work, as 
it seems to me, Beethoven has already widened the sphere of 
musical expression. But against this one small criticism I 
could set a dozen admirable points in Mr. Grace’s favour. One 
of them is his objection to Bekker’s assertion that the * Ilam- 
merklavicr ” Sonata and the Diabelli Variations ought never 
to be played. This talk of inariiculate music and of 
abstractions which can only be grasped intellectually” is 
sheer Nobody who has heard Arthur Sehna 
performance of the * Hammerklavier ” could say that it ought 
never to be played. 

M. de Hevesy’s book sets out to convey the significance of 
the * sorrowful life of this great man.’ In English the style 
appears disjointed and angular. There is frequent confusion 
of the tenses, the genitives are awkwardly managed, and the 
prose is too full of poetic license. The chief value of the book 
lies in the fact that the author has had access to two almost 
unknown the files of the Ministry of Police at 
Vienna, and the papers of Countess Theresa Brunswick, dis- 
covered in the archives of Palfalva. 

The publishers of Mr. Turners Beethoven have spared 
nothing to make this the most important of the Centenary 
publications. They take leave to say that it is * one of those 
great books on music of which only two or three are written 
in a veneration.” I do not call it a great book. It lacks the 
serenity, the balance and the security of literature. 
But that is partly due to the immense dilliculty of the subject. 
In face of the endless problems of Beethoven's life, character 
and music, no man can hope to be calm and self-contained. 
It is possible to apply the attribute of Mr. 
Turner's book by saying that it is a great struggle, a fine 
combat. And if it must be confessed that he has failed to 
wrest the ultimate secret of Beethoven's power from the com- 
plexities of his self-revelation, it still remains a glorious 
failure, and one that stirs the depths of life by its courageous 


* tone 


honsense. bes 


sources : 


pres it 


greatness to 


—. 
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thinking. At every turn we meet with a challenge 4 
. . . 5 ‘) 
authority, and sometimes the challenge is apt and justifies 
This, for example : Thayer and Beethoven’s othe; };, 
: big. 


graphers have, in my opinion, made far too much of J hann’s 
weakness for drink. For those who can read het 

lines it is evident that Becthoven’s father was a mar 
than average intelligence.” 

Mr. Turner's greater, however, when he ture 
to Beethoven's Here he calls up the ' 
explorer setting out upon a Polar expedition ; 
single, and “ his mind is a light to his mind ” ; 
himselé alone in the strange 
thumous Quartets he makes his most cloqueiut 
gesture which would have been entirely 
the impatient little wrangles which immediately preced it, 
Mr. Turner defends the relative method (page 
276), but after likening Wagner to a bull and Bach to an oy. 
he will perhaps forgive me if [ still hold that comparisons ay 
Perhaps he will also agree with me that the 
parts of his argument coincide with his attempt to 
an ascending scale with Bach, Wagner, 
as the successive grades (page 256 onwards), 


Ween the 


1 of mon 


courage is 


music. imzce of an 


iS 


his PUT Pose 
When he finds 
frozen landscapes of the Pg. 
eosture 

convincing but. fe 


reasoning 


odious. thinnest 
establish 
Mozart, and Becthoyep 
and with his 
comparison between Beethoven's Mass in D and Bach's Mass 
in B minor. I am not concerned here with the question of 
which is the greater work, but when Mr. Turner asserts that in 
Bach's Credo belief, not the slightest. no. nor 
any imagination either,” he breaks the chain of his logie with 
unnecessary violence. 
The little work by Mr. 
lication, but one of the well-known 
published by S 
Mr. Ernest Newman's study is last in this list only be: 
was the latest to arrive for review. 
read it at the end of the exhausting inquest, 
the evidence in a masterly fashion and with perfect equani- 
mity. The keynote of Mr. Newman's stimulating 
musical psychology is to be found in this simple but profoun: 
sentence: “ Undoubtedly we shape, or 
ideas into the forms we desie ; but as undoubtedly the ideas 
have a life of their own.” Basi. 


“there is no 


H. A. Rudell is not 


a Cents nary pub. 
Great Composers Series” 
sampson Low. 

ause it 
I was vlad, however, to 


for it sums up 
essay in 


fancy we shape, our 


MAINE, 


Amor Intellectualis Dei 


The Oldest Biography of Spinoza. Edited hy A. Wolf. (Allen 
and Unwin. 6s. net.) 
“ After the judgement of the Angels, and with that of the Saints, 


we excommunicate, expel and curse and damn Baruch de Fspinoza 


with the consent of God, Blessed be He, and with the consent of ail 


the Holy Congregation, in front of the holy Serotls [Seriptures] 
with the six-hundred-and-thirteen precepts which are written 
therein, with the excommunication with which Joshua banned 
Jericho, with the curse with which Elisha cursed the boys. and with 
al the curses which are written in the Law | Pentateuch}. Cursed 
be he by day and cursed be he by night ; cursed be he wiien he lies 
down, and cursed be he when he rises up; cursed be he when he 
goes out, and cursed be he when he comes in. The Lord will not 


pardon him; the anger and wrath of the Lord will rage against this 
man, and bring upon bim all the curses which are written ii the 
of the Law, and the Lord will destroy his mame 
Heavens, 2nd the Lord will separate him to his injury 
tribes of Israe lL with all the curses of the firmament. which are 


Book 
from under the 
from all the 
written 


inthe Book of the Law. . We order that nobody should communi 
cate with him orally or in writing, or show him any favour, or stay 
with him under the same roof, or within four ells of him, or read 


anything composed or written by him. 


Wirn these words a 


for 


Spanish-Portuguese community of 
Jews, settled searce a couple of generations in the 
hospitable city of Amsterdam, east forth their midst, 
in July, 1656, a youth of twenty-three years of age. He 
learned in their lore, acquainted with the and 
a student of the Cartesian philosophy ; but he showed too 
great an unorthodoxy to make his presence in the synagogue 
a comfortable thing. 

neither Jew Christian could lightly call 
But he harboured no resentment: “they do 
“to do anything that I would not have 
done of my own Ainsterdam he left 
he moved shortly afterwards to the vicinity of Leyden, 
thence to the neighbourhood of 'The Hague (1663). and finally 
to The Hague itself (1670). He polished lenses for optical 
instruments in order to gain a bare living. 1663 is the date 


from 
was 


Latin tongue 


Thenceforth, 
him friend. 
not force me,” 


por 


he said, 


accord.” for good ; 


of Spinoza’s first work, Reali Descartes principioran philoso 
phiae...” The Theologico-politicu ppeared 
in 1670. If it brought down upon him a storm of execration, 
culminating in the formal prohibition of the 
States General, in 1674, and ensuring that place upon the 
Roman Index which tie book still holds, it, 
did discover to friends 

drew two small pensions, one from the ¢ 
Witt and a further yearly sum from the 
admirer. Moreover, the Elector Palatine, 
1673, invited him to fill the chair of Philosophy ai 
IIe would not accept it, 
the studies to which he considered hiniself 
Oldenburg, Iluygens, 
indirectly, made 
and the Ms. 
The 
remaining vears of his life he 
-’ He knew peace. Then 


Tractalus 


work hy the 


none te les, 


9.2 M4 . i. . , ott } 
him his irue or, hereabouts. he 


rand Pensignary De 
brother a dead 
Charles Lewis, in 
Ploidelberg. 


lecturing should take time from 
dedicated. Greai 


lest 


men. Leibnitz amen: 
directly or 
came into being 
Iie craved nothing. 
few 


neternitatis 


ihem, 


tintance. Jlis Lithies 


ove, 
his aCg us 


circulated amone his friends. 


common folk loved him. For th 
moved “sub . . . specie 


quietly, on the 


afternoon of Sunday, February 21st, 1677, at the age ol 
forty-four, he died, from consumption, in his humble fodging 
in the Paviljoensgragt. A few days later, with simple 
honour, he was laid, among Christians, to rest. 

Though his full works were soon accessible, a long while 
passed before Spinoza entered into his own. As Sir Frederick 


Pollock has pointed out, Leibnitz was not fair to him ; Locke, 
without reading him, decried him; Berkeley read him and 
called him atheist ; the indolent Hume sneered at his ** hideous 
hypothesis ~ ; Voltaire was lukewarm; Kant red 
and Goethe Spinoza owes the 


ion him. 
To Lessing 
fame. Schelling and Hegel, though they 
improved upon Spinoza, yet confessed in Spinozisin the 
beginning of Philosophy. And from Hegel to Freadenthal 
and her present-day scholars Germany has known how to 


considered that they 
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assess Spinoza. It was Coleridge who first made England 
aware of what Germany had found. Shelley knew the 
ractatus Theologico-politicus and began to translate it. 
¥. D. Maurice, G. H. Lewes, Froude, Matthew Arnold, Caird, 


Martineau and many others felt the spell. New translations 
appeared France also caught the light from Germany. 
appre ‘ . ; > an 

Renan, Taine and even Flaubert learned the greatness of the 


Jew. In the land in which he dwelt Van de Vloten and Land 
arose to do him honour. 

We are fortunate to have Sir Frederick Poilock, Dr. Joachim 
and Dr. A. Wolf, authorities upon Spinoza. alive among us. 
and when one of them, Dr. Wolf, of the University of London, 
at this two hundred and fiftieth celebration of Spinoza’s 
death makes accessible to English readers both a sound French 
text of the already known oldest biography of Spinoza and 
sives us a Clear translation, he brings a graceful tribute to 
the place of fame. Dr. Wolf agrees with Dunin-Borkowski, 
Freudenthal, Meisma and Meyer that Jean Maximilien Lucas 
(1636 or 46-1697) the author. Descartes, this 
free-thinking Rosicrucian found France too narrow for him. 
From Holland he stung XIV mercilessly. Rumour 
even said that, because of him, Louis launched the 1672 
invasion on the Lucas knew Spinoza, whereas 
(olerus, Spinoza’s biographer in 1705, did not. Lucas wrote 


was Like 


Louis 


Provinces. 


Modern and Ancient 


Painting. By Walter Bayes, R.W.S. 
(Chapman and Hall. 21s.) 
The Art in Painting. By Albert C. Barnes. (Cape. 25s.) 
History of Art. By Joseph Pijoan. ‘Translated by Ralph L. 
fovs. In 3 vols. Vois. l and 2. (Falvat, Barcelona. £2 per 
volume.) 


The Art of Decorative 
Universal Art Series. 


Here are four important and capably written volumes, all 
designed to assist the contemporary citizen to get his bearings 
in the rather bewildering world of modern art. Mr. Bayes 
stands apart from the others, because he is theoretically 
limited in subject, although, to speak truth, this witty author 
does not decline the pleasure of discussing whatever arises. 
Ile notes, for instance, ** how limited is the determination of 
ordinary people to penetrate a cryptic utterance,” and is 
aware that much of modern art criticism is as cryptic as the 
painting which provokes it. 

“The way to be popular is to be pellucid not on the whole 
a bad thing, though hard on certain sorts of artist. Art is a 
message from mind to mind,” and consequently, it should 
really try to use “an idiom which will get across.” 

At the same time, much of what Mr. Bayes says can only 
to the art student. The average reader will 
find him no more informing than an article by Mr. Bernard 
Jarwin on the art of golf would be to those who have never 
Yet even the least instructed may gain 
information, for instance, on common a matter as the 
choice and placing of pictures, and the way to frame them 
with some regard to the balance of a wall. 

One suggestion made by Mr. Bayes is well worth endorsing. 
He advocates something like a lending library of pictures, from 
which subscribers could take out a picture for six months or ¢ 
year paying, say, one-tenth of the purchase price. There 
would be, of course, a showroom, where scrolls of paper of 
various colours would be ready to be dropped, so that the 
owner, say, of a blue room, could try where pictures suited 
it. Given such an institution, Mr. Bayes thinks people would 
go there as they do now to dress parades. 

There is something in this project which should appeal to 
Mr. Albert Barnes, who, having formed a great collection of 
modern and ancient paintings, has made them publicly acces- 
sible at the Barnes Foundation in Merion, Pennsylvania, 
Where education in art is conducted before the paintings them- 
selves, In this volume Mr. Barnes, widening his field, endea- 
Vours to trace the * essential continuity of the great traditions,” 
and to show how Renoir and Cézanne (in his view the chief 
of the moderns) are legitimate descendants of Velasquez and 
Michel Angelo. Following out his principles, he illustrates 
doctrine always by reference to some actual work, and the 
book contains over a hundred reproductions of paintings, from 
Cimabue down to Picasso and Matisse. 
to clicit what are the excellences proper to a painting, as dis- 


“get across ~” 


watched that game. 


sO 


His main purpose is 





two pamphlets on the philosopher. 
sleeps. 


In this one partisanship 
Students of philosophy will read it. Then some will 
say: “It is very thin.’ Considered as a tabulation of fact, 
itis. Dr. Wolf's Life (London, 1910) or Sir Frederick Pollock’s 
Spinoza or the Eneyclopredia Britannica article ‘* Spinoza” 
tells a far fuller story. Yet here is an invaluable appreciation 
of the man which, once read, will not fade. 

There is a profound sense in which all academic knowledge 
of Spinozism must be smashed, if one would understand 
Spinoza at all. Did not Jacobi study the uttermost phrase 
and miss Spinoza’s spirit? Why is it so hard to call 
imagination to aid? Children did not shun Spinoza. He 
was quite human. The glass dust litters the sheets of the 
Travtatus in which, rising above factionism, he did his duty 
as a political man. That written, he pondered. Beyond his 
Dutch windows Infinity began. It had no edge. Therefore, 
naught could enter to mar its unity. Without flaw, it 
revealed neither goodness nor badness ; neither beauty nor 
ugliness was predicable of it. He mused upon and loved the 
Infinity to which his Reason led him. He wrote those things 
down in awkward manner in the Ethics. Then, before the 
bulb-time came, he died. Dr. Wolf does very well to lead 
us back, at this season, to the man Spinoza. 

Kpwarp B. PowLry. 


Achievements in Art 


tinct from 


s 


an illustration. ‘ Meissonier,”” says Mr. Barnes, 
a very competent craftsman, but not an artist, 
could give a very accurate detailed rendering of any material 
object or scene ;_ but his work is totally devoid of any personal 
fecling or vision. Nothing in it suggests that he saw things 
in the terms that paint would render : the distinction between 
essential and irrelevant had no meaning for him. A man may 
command a good vocabulary and write grammatically ; but 
if his phrase is never terse or poignant, if he cannot tell when 
to elaborate and when to pack many ideas into few words he 
is incapable of making words do what they can and is therefore 
not an artist. A competent painter of illustrations may .. . 
be nothing by an animated colour-camera.”’ 

All the same, Mr. Barnes pushes very far his attempt to 
detach the plastic element in painting from that of represen- 
tation. Take, for example, his comment on La Legon de 
Musique, which he rates as the best work of Matisse. He 
writes more than a column of this paper without the lcast 
allusion to the fact that three figures are shown in it— the 
“ eternal triangle.’ The husband sits reading while the other 
two are at the piano. Is it inartistic to notice that the man’s 
absorption in his book is rendered with great intensity ? Or 
ought we to concentrate at once upon the * rhythmic voluminal 
swirl’ of the colour areas ? Mr. Barnes deals sharply with 
the idea of the cubists that “ painting could be purified and 
refined into abstract forms by abolishing all representation of 
natural objects,” and says that Mr. Clive Bell’s propagandist 
volume ‘was a circus performance which the late P. T. 


who was 


Barnum would have respected.” Yet, with due regard for Mr. 
Barnes's own sincerity, in his desire never to Iet his love of 
painting be seduced into any tolerance of “ literature” or 
** illustration,” he is apt to shut his eyes to the fact that the 
great painters of old did “ represent.” Were the hands in 
the pictures of Rembrandt and Velasquez less expressive be- 
~ause they were like hands? If expression can be attained 
without distortion, is not that a preferable way to Cézanne’s 
in his portrait of Madame Cézanne ? 

Professor Pijoan does not help us much as yet on these 
problems, for we have only two volumes of his projected 
three; so that us yet, unrepresented in his 
weighty contribution to English art criticism. (The Spanish 
firm of publishers have to be cordially congratulated on it.) 
Professor Pijoan holds a chair at the Pomona College, Cali- 
fornia, and presumably, therefore, knows English well enough 
to at all events, the book does not read like a trars- 
lation, and a fascinating piece of exposition it is. 


modern art is, 


revise : 
In a sense, 
of course, his opening chapters are germane to modern art: 


nothing can be more up to date than the cave man: the only 


. . § . 
trouble is that with all the will in the world the cave man’s 
imitators do not equal or approach him in expressiveness. 
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My Farm in Miniature 
GEORGE MORLAND 
“ams is a valuable vade mecum for the smallholder.” 
—The Smallhoider. 
“A volume full of suggestive information.” 
—Birminghain Post. 
Cloth, gilt. 10s. 6d. net 


Beethoven: The Man 
ANDRE DE HEVESY 
Translated by F. 8S. Flint 
M. DE HEVESY'S Becthoven: The Man appears just in time 
for the Centenary of the great Composer’s death, which 
occurred on March 27th, 1827. With eleven illustrations 
in half-tone. 
Cloth, gilt. 





7s. 6d, net 


. , 
Papillée 
MARCUS CHEKE 
“wor since I read Beardsleys precious fantasy ‘Under 
the Hill’ have I discovered a work with so strange a 
charm.”—Beverley Nichols in The Sketch. 
“Mr. Chekes Papillée is very good fun.”"—The Outlook. 
“The narrator has perfect manners. . . . I con- 
gratulate Mr. Cheke on his pretty impudence, and on 
having done the thing really well.” 
—Affabie Hawk in The New Statesman. 
Price 6s. net 


Blue Tiger Yard 
CHARLES LANDSTONE 


TIGER YARD is the chief business quarter of White- 
The story is concerned mainly with Rube, 
Lakarin family, and ‘seldom has so 


Cloth, gilt. 


BLUE 
chapel Jewry. 
the eldest son of the 


remarkable a study of character been achieved in a first 
novel. 
Cloth, gilt. 7s. 6d. net 


Modern Love 
H. W. YOXALL 


THE theme of this novel is “incompatibility of tempera- 
ment” between husband and wife. Mr, Yoxall displays 
an unusual power of sensitive analysis. 

“Mr. Yoxall is to be congratulated on this very careful 
and subtle piece of work.”"—The Sfcctator. 
Cloth, gilt. 7s. 6d. net 


e 
Gingerbread Lea 
MYFANWY PRYCE 
luthor of “ Parsons’ Wives.” 
“MISS MYFANWY PRYCE has vision and a grace of style. 
. It is a book that leaves one with the sense ot 
having lived in the heme of the actors in the drama; a 
rare scilevaans” "Morning Post. 
“This delicate and penetrating study 
a most interesting book.”"—MWestern Mail, 
Cloth, gilt. 


*1) 
The Devil’s Tower 
OLIVER AINSWORTH 

.« . « FtLt of zest, good humour, and common sense.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement 
“Vis red villains are real villains. His heroes are real 
heroes, and his Scottish Communist M.P. is a_ real 

gem. . . ."—The Evening Standard. 
“The plot... holds us spellbound to the end... . 
—The Daily Mail. 
“This is a novel deserving wide reading.’"—Moerning Post. 
Cloth, gilt. 7s. 6d. net 


. 
The Venetian Key 
Another Tarleston Detective Story 
ALLAN UPWARD 

Author of “ The Domino Club,” “ The House of Sin,” ete. 
“MR. UPWARD’S recent and most tragic death brought his 
remarkable detective stories into even wider notice than 
they had enjoved during his lifetime. There is romance 
in “The Ventian Key ”—but so good, and so skilfully 
blended with the plot, that the most rigid purist will for 
this once unbend.” 
Cloth, gilt. 
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Beethoven’s }) 


. 

Pianoforte Sonatas 

») 

By WILLIAM BEHREND A 

Translated by INGERoRG LuNnp. Introduction by ALFRED Cortot i 

23 illustrations and many examples of Beethoven's music Makes sy 

the widest appeal, as it is through the pianoforte works that most »). 
music-lovers know Beethoven. 6s. net. 


BEETHOVEN, by Paul Bekker. “The most in. ¥ 


telligent study of Beethoven.’’—Times Lit. Supp, 2 
10s. 6d. net. A 

BEETHOVEN’S LETTERS. tos. 6d. net. Ny 
BEETHOVEN, by F. J. Crowest. 4s. 6d. net. ? 
Centennial List of Becthoven Books post free. * 

» ‘ 
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The Story of Naples : 

By CE CIT, HEADLAM >) 

Iustrated with photographs and many drawings by Major + 
BENTON FLETCHER. Combines the charm of a literary and his- k 


torical record with the usefulness ofa guide book. A thorough sy 


survey of Pompeii is include: a Crown Svo. 53. 6d. net (pocket 
size; 400 pages Prospectus post free. * 

NS 

The Natural History , 


of a Savant \" 


Translated by SmR OLIVER LODGE 
A feu d’esprit of Prof. CHARLES RICHET, the eminent physio- ‘ 
logist, having for its theme the special peculiar maga bape res yy 
and divers characters met with in learne - mc The treatmentis 9) 
literary and humorous. Cr SvO. § net. ‘4 


Hellas the Fo: orerunner » 


By H. W. HOUSEHOLD, M.A. 





s \h 
An attr ictive outline of Greck History and of the great figures sy 
that give it, in thought and act , its everlasting i est and 9 
igni! Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. * 
t Ny 
2 cad) “7 ) 
Read) Ipril I 4 
4 
Saltacres » 
By LESLIE REID ‘ 
A dramatic, moving story set in the West Country by the author ‘] 
of the wideiy praise 1 and popular fieet novel, Lhe Rector of Maliscet ») 
s. od. net. yy. 
: t 
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MUSIC: CLASSICAL, ROMANTIC AND MODERN. \& 
By FEAGLEriELD-HvULt, (Mus.Doc.). 480 pp. 
10s. 6d. net. A bird's eye of the whole range 
of music. 5 

COSTUME AND FASHION. Vol. II, 
By HERBERT NORRIS. 

LONDON. By Grorcr H. 
21s. net. A great reference 


1066-1485. 9 
yO Illustrations. 30s. net. t 
CUNNINGHAM, 800 pp. “%& 
book, ? 


THE LETTERS OF BARON VON HUGEL. With a 4 
Memoir. 21s, net. i 
THE FRENCH PORTS OF THE TWENTUITH t 
CENTURY. An Anthology chosen by lL. E. f 
KASTNER, Litt.D. 7s. od. net. 3), 

A FLORENTINE, DIARY FROM 1450 to 1542. By hi 
Twuca LANDUCCI. 7s. Od. net. y 
THI; PRINCESS DES URSINS. By Maud Cruttwell. 4 
8s. Od. net. ‘ 
— YY 

Fiction yi 

AKHNATON, KING OF EGYPT. By Dmitri 5 
MEREZKHOVSKY. 7s. 6d. net. 3) 
THE SUN OF THE DEAD. By Ivan SuMELov. le 


7s. Od. net, ») 

‘ 2 
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Here, too, are given some of the examples of antique sculpture 
which inspire those who (like Mr. Barnes) hold that Greek 
statuary was not really plastic : for example, antique Sardinian 
figures are not unlike the negro work now so much in fashion. 
And there are, of course, the Egyptians. 

But, looking at the history af Art set out thus in chrono- 
logical series, and carried (in Vol. 2) down to the beginnings 
of oil painting with the Van Eycks, it does seem clear that, 
on the whole, Western Europe has derived its notions of form 
in painting and sculpture from the Greeks, and that the pith 
of our recent revolt has been a breakaway from Hellenism. 

Perhaps the most interesting passage in all this immense 
series of skilfully selected illustrations is that dealing with 
the art of the catacombs, where we see Greco-Roman art 
employed to serve the new cult and the moral revolution. 
Something of the East comes in later with the Byzantine, 
and, later still, the North breaks in. But tlie Nordic element 
becomes subjugated by the conceptions which come from the 
Mediterranean, as the Latin was subdued by the Greek whom 
heconquered. From the Renaissance on, Hellenism prevailed : 
Greece settled what we should think beautiful, what laughable, 
and what simply ugly and depressing. ‘The average man who 
revolts against Mr. Epstein and Picasso is Hellenist without 
knowing it. There is also, of course, a wider range of descent : 
we have something in common with the mind of those who 
made the Kgyptian or Assyrian statues, or the Mexican art 
(it also is represented here) : But 
they are not men of our kin intellectually, not the chiefs of 
our line, as are all who descend straight from Greece and from 
Italy. It is worth while to look through these volumes, and 
try to consider, for instance, where Epstein’s Rima comes 
Lemon Grey. 


for these also were men. 


from. Not, anyhow, from Greece. 


Modern Masters of Etching. No. 13: James MeNeill Whistler. 
Introduction by Malcolm C. Salaman. (Studio. 5s.) 
Masters of the Colour Print. No, 1: Elyse Lord. (Studio. 5s.) 
The Woodecut. An Annual. Edited by Herbert Furst. No, 1. 
(Fleuron Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Tu Studio, which has given us already twelve of the Masters 
of Kiching. now adds Whistler to the list. (Did he like being 
thirteenth 7) Anyhow, here are a dozen of his wonderful plates, 
Bridg« perhaps most triumphant 
of all in its airy lightness. Mr. Salaman, the 
introduction, tells us of Whistler's passion for the etching 
needle, and praises very justly the subtlety of modelling, 


the “ Battersea Wooden 


who writes 


which he puts with scarcely perceptible touches on the forehead 
ofa fiddler, whose sole survival is here. A new series, Masters 
of the Colour Print, is launched, Mr. Salaman again ushering 
itin. We have here eight plates by Miss Lord, an English- 
woman, Whose imagination, so to say, speaks Chinese. All 
the figures reproduced are Chinese in dress and in type; 
yet even when praying they are European in essence in some 
odd way. None the less, they make very cbarming decoration 

Another novelty is The Woodcui, an annual edited by 
Mr. Herbert Furst, who leads off with an article upon the 
work of Dirk de Bray of Haarlem, a woodeutter whose main 
business was preparing shop signs and trade labels —in short, 
a poster artist of the time of William of Orange. Mr. Robert 
Gibbings writes about the Golden Cockerel Press, and Mr. Eric 
Gill propounds the idea——which he earricd out—of 
engraving upon wood in intaglio, as if it were metal. After 
other items come fifteen contemporary woodcuts, several of 
Which reproduce the stove-pipe conception of humanity 
specially with the work of Mr. Roberts— now 
widely known, since it shares the intensive publicity of 
Colonel Lawrence’s privately printed book. But there are 
other things. There is a woodeut of rabbits by Mr. Eric 
Dalglish, which would lead one to think he had never seen 
a stove pipe but had consorted much with rabbits. And 
Mr. John Nash's study of the Spurge Laurel expresses perfectly 
the character of that sinister poisonous plant. 


has 


associated 


Battersea Enamels Selected and Described. By Egan Mew. 
(The Medici Society. 17s. 6d. net.) : 
“BATTERSEA enamel ” isa phrase which owes its wide currency 
to the fact that it was used in his catalogue by Horace Walpole, 
and as often happens with the phrases of the dilettante, its 
application has been extended far beyond the limits found by 
critical study to be warrantable. Only lately have the few 
Scanty facts recorded about the enamel factory on the Surrey 
bank of the Thames been closely scrutinized. The result has 


been to deprive the factory of all credit for the majority of 
the gaily-coloured and daintily-painted appurtenances of the 
boudoir and the drawing-room which have generally been 
attributed to it. These are found to be the output of an area 
more generally associated with the metal industries-—the Black 
Country of South Staffordshire. Such fame as may still be 
allowed to Battersea will be justified chiefly by the plaques, 
snuff-boxes and other pieces decorated with transfer prints 
after engravings by Ravenet, which are unrivalled amongst 
work of this kind for fluency of line and delicacy of execution. 
These findings of recent research are accepted in the main, 
though not quite whole-heartedly, in the very attractive book 
from the pen of Mr. Egan Mew. ‘The facts are fully recounted 
in his readable pages, though the conclusions drawn from them 
are at times open to debate. His excellent illustrations, 
partly in colours, well show the charm of these delightful 
little products of eighteenth-century culture, so English in 
mien, in spite of the strong French element in the derivation 
The book may be recommended to those 
they will 


of their designs. 
who wish to acquaint themsecives with the subject ; 
do well, however, to observe a certain discretion in studying 
text and illustrations alike. 


English Ivories. By M. H. Longhurst. (G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
Ltd. £2 2s. net.) 
Tut number of surviving English ivory-carvings is ad- 
mittedly small, but it includes many works of art of 
arresting power and beauty. The earliest of these is 
the famous casket of whale’s bone with Runic inscrip- 
tions, believed to be of Northumbrian origin, the perts 
of which are now unfortunately divided between the 


British Museum and the Bargello. This and another eighth 
century casket, at Brunswick, are separated by a long interval, 
devoid of ivory-carvings of importance, from the next group of 
works, those of the period just before and after the Norman 
Conquest, including some of the finest ofall. The distinctively 
English character is apparent in features which display the 
wonderful sensibility of the carvers for the possibilities of their 
subjects as sheer decoration, witness the crisp zigzag-edged 
folds of the draperies, like those of the Winchester manuscripts, 
and such details as the volute at the waist of a St. John from 
a Crucifixion (in the museum at St. Omer, now reproduced 
for the first time) echoed by a similar volute on the mound 
between his feet. Some will think the chief masterpiece to be 
the torso of a crucified Christ belonging to London (Guildhall 
Museum), finely reproduced in colours ; in this figure breasts 
and ribs and the loops of the loincloth are so many motives 
of which the treatment must bring a thrill of exultation to 
anyone of aesthetic sensibility. The later works, of the 
mature Gothic period, are more diflicult of classification as 
between English and French, but Miss Longhurst ably debates 
the subject, and though she may not carry conviction in quite 
every case, she has earned the gratitude of students for her 
painstaking work. It may interest her to know that the 
Chertsey tiles quoted by her as collateral evidence are now 
proved incontestably by the finding of a kiln in the abbey 
precincts to have been made on the spot. This book cannot 
fail to be a delight to all who love early Northern art, and 
particularly the art of England. 


Brother Body 


3opy, you have served me well: 
T have been limber with youth and lissome with skill ; 
My eyes have been swift to see, as my fect to run ; 

I have played long games in the sun, 

And danced by night with a will. 
My heart has been cloudless, 
As an April sky ; 

My lips have known song and laughter, 
And the only lips they would kiss : 

My spirit has loved its shell! 

O Body, I have been dafter 

Than birds in spring with your bliss ; 
But, since there must come an end, 

Now do me this last grace ; 

Let me not perish piecemeal, at slow pace : 
Break! Do not bend. 
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NEW BOOKS [&% 


Edward Shanks 


SECOND ESSAYS ON 
LITERATURE 


Critical estimates of prominent wriicrs, such as 
Rudyard Kipling, John Galsworthy, D. Hl. Lawrence, 
James Elroy Flecker, ete., ete. 16s. 


New 7/6 Fiction 


J. D. Beresford 


THE TAPESTRY 


Written with quiet distinction. The study of Viva, 
the erring wife, is one of the subtlest things he has 
ever done.—Gerald Gould in The Daily News. 


L. Adams Beck 


(E. BARRINGTON) 
THE SPLENDOUR of ASIA 


\ wonderful novel of the East, in which the author 

of The Way of Stars has re-created, with all the 

splendour and mystery of its Oriental background, 
the lite story of the Buddha. 


Mrs. 


Henry Dudeney 
SEED tg PODS 


and de- By the author of 
On Wee 1h y, Dh ! (NG r 
Post, ete. 


A charming 
lightfully fresh Sussex 
novel. 


Katharine Tynan 
HAROUN OF LONDON 


The fascinating story of the adventures of a modern 
Haroun-Al-Raschid in London. The most de- 
lightful novel the author of The Infa/nalion oj 

has yet written. : , 


G.D.H.2eM. Cole 


The MURDER AT CROME HOUSE 
\n ingenious and exciting new thriller by these 
* perfect psa oT men a 
By the authors ot The ue/On Tangh , one of the 
best selling Detective a “ls of th ic Autumn Sca: 
Recent 7/6 Fiction 
HELEN GRANVILLE-BARKER 


HELEN NICHOLSON 
). KILMENY KEITH 


on. 


Wives and Celebrities 
‘The Vhice Paces 


The Sword of Harlequin 


Crewe ‘Train ROSE MACAULAY 
Sack and Sugar Mirs. ALFRED SIDGWICK 
Safety Last RUTHERPORD CROCKETY 
Portia Marries J. PHILLIPS GIBBS 


Recent 7/6 Detective Novels 


Yhe Bie Four AG ATHLA CHRISTI 
Vhe Week ] nd Bt tery ROBERT A. SIMON 
Roger Sheringham ¢> L \NTHIONY 
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NOVELS 


Thomas Burke’s 


first fuil length novel 
The Suv in 
Splendour 


7/6 net 
\ novel of Londen fe and of tte 
\ foll length, crowded, tremendous 1 
Second large printing of 
e 
Skin-Deep 
By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH. 7/6 ium 
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An American 
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THE LITTLE FRENCH GIRL 

By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDCGHWICK 
NUMERGUS TREASLRE 

By ROBERT KEABLE 
CLAIR DE LUNE 

By A. R. WEEKES 
SPANISH SUNLIGHT 
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Novelists of 


Half-Hours with Representative Novelists of the Nineteenth 
: Century . With brief biographie and introduetions, and a 
critieal ‘essav. By Mackenzie Beil. 3 vols. (George Rout- 


ledge and Sons. 21s.) 


ANY anthology of verse is attractive. . However careless the 
grasp of the gatherer, it will surely include some starry thing 
that the tired memory has momentarily let fall. But an 
anthology of prose is a weighty business, and is bound to 
consist chiefly of passages that one would rather seek in their 
natural places kindling like gems in the dusk pattern of 
their context, waking like flames from some sombre chronicle, 
cleaming like pco’s in some azure meditation, unsheathing 
like flourished swords at the end of some grave argument. 
This is not merely an anthology of prose, but of the prose of 
nineteenth-century novelists. The three large volumes range 
from Scott and Jane Austen to Meredith and Henry James. 
Here would have been Kipling, Wells, Galsworthy and Arnold 
Bennett, if they had obligingly died before this work was 
Ramp as they may, their birthdays chain them 
Conrad, who is timeless, perished 


completed. 
to the nineteenth century. 
So did Olive Schreiner, who, for all 


tuo late to be included. 


her fine chivalrous qualities-—or partly because of them 
remained adolescent in mood, and of her period. 

Mr. Mackenzie Bell is much more thoroughly * Victorian” 
Thorough, conscientious, devoted 
attitude that gives his 
It should have its 


than many of his novelists. 
intellectual 
anthology the air of a museum collection. 


as he is, it is his own 


place on earnest shelves of yore that groaned under vast 
(yclopaedias of Literature. But Mr. Bell is unintentionally 
disarming : he reduces one to a completely uncritical mood, 
and destroys any desire to institute the usual comparisons 
between the great Victorian novelists and those who ride the 
lists to-dav. When Jane Austen is examined for her moral 
purpose, and the nature of Thackeray's cynicism is minutely 
discussed. and Charlotte Bronté is put on her trial for * wilful 
coarseness,” when Meredith is allowed merit * though here 
and there an obviousness of meaning might perhaps be 
Kliot is assigned * an extraordinary 
(O Danici Deronda !), 


is a literary quality, 


spared,” and George 
power of delineating men” when con- 
* vindication of Protestantism ” 
and * wholesome ~ an epithet of literary approval, we seem 
chink of time which is indeed Victorian in 

Here nobody has heard the names of the 


sistent 


lapsed into some 
the narrow sense. 
French naturalists, and, unguessed still, far off the mystic 


— 


Yester-Year 


Muscovite wanders in his white wastes and infinite darkness, 
thirsting for annihilation, 
Fascinated by the more names in the book, one 


* dated ” 
Turn the leaves by a coal-fire, if possible. 
Emma Worboise cr Charlotte M. Yonge will take vou softly 
like an antimacassar. 


vields to the illusion. 


With the morbid luminous glow of 
waxen fruits Bulwer Lytton will attract your slightly guilty 
eyes. Like pressed flowers in an albuin Grace Aguilar will 
gently solicit you. Like a sturdy deep-leaved aspidistra will 
tower the talent of James Payn. And high, a 
constellation like a crystal chandelier, will hang the 
genius of Disraeli. 


elittering 


vreat 


This illusion, however, is really due to Mr. Bell's own tone, 
as, with absolute impartiality (save for a warm word of praise 
for some specially Protestant author), he introduces great and 
small, Figures of broken promise flash and go, voung Oliver 
Madox Brown, Laurence Oliphant, for example. One of 
Gissing’s corrosive scenes lies beside the meek paragraphs of 
Mrs. Lynn Linton scolds again. Grant Allen 
begins the long line of Women Who Did. Mark Rutherford 
carries his dark-red Ouida gocy 


Jean Ingelow. 
lantern of ominous prose. 


with wild hair, scribbling her indignant rhetoric. Trilby’s 
smile offers an old delight. that aches a little. Edna Lyall, 
poor dear, once expressed religious doubt. Why was John 
Why does nobody know 


that Shorthouse could create his unearthly atmosphere in 


Oliver Hobbes so soon forgotten ? 


more than one book ? 
and true silver-gilt. 
Scottish soil. Here are the Levers and Lovers who laughed 
in Ireland before the Celtic Naturally Mr. Bell 
shivers away from the ‘nineties. Merely a little Harland —a 
little Pater even! Here are all the people who are just coming 
into fashion again—Iferman Melville, Trollope, George Eliot 
and Peacock, who is like black olives at a feast. 


Here is Kingsley’s display of tinsel 
Iicre is the WKailyard that never grew on 


twilight. 


Ilere are all 
the people who never go out of fashion, whom neither time nor 
Mr. Arnold Bennett can undo: Scott, Thackeray, 
Stevenson, Jane Austen, the Brontés. 


Dickens, 


The time-saving processes we compel from earth and air 
The Victorians had time, plenty of time. 
They lay upon leisure as on beds of amaranth and smelt the 


leave us breathless. 


passing hours like sprigs of lavender. . . . But perhaps 


leisure is only a lost habit of mind. 


Racnen ANNAND TAYLOR. 


Black and White 


The Anatomy of African Lord Olivier. (The 


Hogarth Press. ts.) 


Misery. By 


Tus is not a very wise book. As we read it, we seem to hear 
again the Exeter Hall missionary clement eagerly pouring its 
complaints into the fatally receptive ear of Lord Gienelg in 
the cighteen-thirties, and urging that, while the black man 
be right, the white man should never be 
Here, in Lord Olivier’s book, 


must generally 
given the benefit of any doubt. 
that the emigrant Boers quitted the 
Old Colony as a protest against slavery, an inaccurate half- 

that 
among 
* slave State”; 


are all the old eries 
truth that has been exposed over and over again ; 
“brutish manners” to natives are 
South that South Africa is a 
and Lord Olivier is even so ignorant of local conditions as to 
This 


such is not the sort of language 


* conspicuous 


Africans ; 


call Kitchen Kaflir the lingua franca of Cape Colony. 
kind of thing helps nothing ; 
to hold to a Sovereign Dominion, and especially one which is 
predominantly Boer and not British ; 
to solve South Africa’s most formidable problem 
of how to dispose the economic, social, and political relations 


of Black and White. 


none of this assists 
the problem 


Unfortunate, thrice unfortunate, it is that there is a colour- 
bar, but it is there— brought by history, and the wise statesman 
should know that it has to be reckoned with and cannot be 
wiped out by vituperation. General Hertzog, when he said 
that “ the White Man in South Africa is fighting an unequal 





fight against the native,” was saving what the vast majority 
of white people in South Africa, British as well as Dutch, 
feel, and that feeling must be taken into account. On the 
other hand it is certain that the Kafflir, in the Cape Province 
now largely detribalized and almost everywhere getting more 
and more out of the power of his chiefs. is economically 
badly treated; he has it in him to rise both economically 
and socially, but he is denied the opportunity to do so; 
and yet on him and his labour the economic future of the 
whole sub-continent depends. Lord Olivicr has no remedy to 
suggest; he is rather concerned with a biased presentation 
of one side of the case, and incidentally would have us believe 
that the merry cheerful Kaffir is a creature sunk in misery. 
True that 
but in the kraals with his wives to hoe the millet and himself 


‘compound ” Jife is not a good environment, 
to milk the Jong-horned cattle, the Kaflirs lot is a happy 
enough one. Wisely did General Botha say in 1913: * Let 
the native people keep their traditions and build up along those 
lines.” But where ? Good land in the old colonies and in 
the two specially Boer States is hard to come by. Perhaps 
in Bechuanaland, if (and this is a necessity) the Government 
were to undertake a large scheme of water-storage, there may 
yet be founded a native State which may flourish as the Basuto 
Meantime talking 
urge the Union 


flourish to-day. nothing is gained by 
about slavery and brutal manners ; 


of S. Africa to be just to the black, let us not forget that the 


while we 


white man has also a point of view. 
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WORLD FAMOUS CRIMES. 
By F. A. MACKENZIE. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


The author narrates the true facts of some of the most sensational 
crimes tha at have taken place in recent years on the Continent and 
in America, such as the Loeb! seopold murder in Chicago; the 
Stockholm Don amite murder; the case of “ Abe” Hummel, ete., ete. 
(Publication next month.) 


BRITTANY AND THE LOIRE. 
By LESLIE RICHARDSON. _Iillustrated. 


Another delightful yachting hook sv the author of “ 
in France.” (Publication April 


som 
ISLANDS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
By PAUL WILSTACH. Illustrated. 16s. net. 
This finely illustrated travel book by the author of “ Along the 
*yrenees,” describes Majorca, Corsica, Elba, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, 
Cyprus, ete. 
few travel books publishe d in recent years can ¢ ympete 
with ‘it either in interest or literary charm.”—-Sunday Tin 


YACHTING AND YACHTSMEN, | 
By W. DODGSON BOWMAN. _ Illustrated. 


An authoritative account of famous yachts and their his 

and of famous yachtsmen such as Lord Daneaven, Sir 
L ipton, bt Marquess of Ailsa, Lord Waring, etc., etc. (/’ub! 
next month.) 


THE PEEP-SHOW. 


16s. net. 
Motor Cruising 


16s. net. 





By WALTER WILKINSON. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
This fascinating book relates the wanderings in Somerset and Devon 
of a young artist, who sets out to make a living with 2 Puppet-Show 


(a revitalised “ Punch and Judy”). The book is full of charming 


descriptions of country life, and is quaintly illustrated by the author. 
(Publication next month.) 


@ Please send a postcard for my complete Spring List. 





GEOFFREY BLES, 
22 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 1. 











NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS SERIEs, 
Forty volumes have been published. 
Price 10/6 each. 





| NOW READY. 


THE TRIAL OF 


HERBERT ROWSE 
ARMSTRONG 


Edited by 
FILSON YOUNG. 


RECENT VOLUMES: 
CHARLES PEACE. ADOLF BECK. 
KATHARINE NAIRN. THE SEDDONS. 
NEILL CREAM. ABRAHAM THORNTON. 
Illustrated Pamphlet describing the 
post free on application to the Publishers. 








WILLIAM HODGE & CO., 
12 Bank Street, Edinburgh. 


And at London and Glasgow. 
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War ! 
THE SPANISH FARM TRILOGY, 
1914-1918 
éy R. H. MOTTRAM 
Comprising The Spanish Farm, prefaced by John 
Galsworthy ; Stxty Four, Ninety Four! ; and 
Lhe Crime at Vanderlynden’s, together with 
certain hitherto unpublished pieces. 
“ Brilliant.” — Northern Echo. 
800 pages. 7s. Od. net 


* 


OUT OF DARKNESS 
4éy KENNETH INGRAM 
A second outstanding study in modern warfare, 
as seen by an anti-aircraft officer. Like 
The Spanish Farm it contains masterly 
scenes and character studies in 


Flanders. 73. 6d. net 
x 


@ atso: ‘ Rough Fustice,’ * Disenchantment,’ 
Particles’ and ‘The Rig 


Cc, E. MONTAGUE 


* Fiery 
At Place? by 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, 
97 & 99 Sr. 


Martin’s Lane, Lonpon. 
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T. & T. CLARK. | 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGION 
ETHICS (Hastings’). 
INDEX VOLUME. 





AND 


Half-leather, 48s. net; cloth, 35s. 


net. Contains a full General Ind x to the Twelve 
Volumes comprising the Work; Index of Foreign 
Words; Index of Scripture Passages; List of Authors, 
with their contributions. . 

“ Thorough, easy of reference, admirably arranged and abso 


lutely complete.”—Public Opinion. 


THE NATURE AND RIGHT OF RELIGION. 
By Professor W. MORGAN, D.D., Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario. Author of “The Religion and 
any of Paul.” Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


By analysing religion into its ultimate factors, objective and 
& & J 


subjective, its essential nature is determined and its permanent 
right to *. the ee factor in human life vindicated. 
The ke ey to the interpretation is found in values. 


THE MODERN RELIGIOUS SITUATION. 
By the Rev. E. S. KIEK, M.A., B.D., Principal of 


Par kin College, Adelaide. Crown 8yo. 5s. net. 
‘Deals trenchantly and fearlessly with modern difficulties. It 
is written in a reverent spirit by one who is seeking out of his 
wide storchouse of knowledge to help perplexed souls.’’—Witness. 
THE PARABLES: Their Background and Local 
Setting. 
By the Rev. N. LEVISON, M.A. Post Syo. 7s. net. 
“A book which ought to be in every minister's library. Alto- 
gether it is a timeous, luminous book. No minister, with it in 


his possession, would ever think of discour 
without ascertaining what Mr. Levison ha 
matter.”—Dundee Courier. 


THE MISSIONARY IDEA IN LIFE AND 
RELIGION. 


ing on the Parables 
got to say on the 


By Professor J. F. MacFADYEN, D.D., Queen's 
University, Kingston, Ontario. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

This book discusses in a non-technical way all the questions 
which arise in the minds of many intelligent men and women in 


regard to missionary enterprise. 
Has a drive in it that will leave some reade rs blinking.” 
c¢ Opinton. 
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A. D. G. 


Reliquiae: A. D. Godley. Edited by C. R. L. Fletcher. 
2vols. (Oxford University Press. 18s.) 

In those dim and incredibly distant days when golf was 
alluded to in England as “that damned Scotch croquet,’ 
I believe I remember playing with A. D. G. on Cowley Links. 
The recollection may be wrong—for there is no mentionof any 
golf-stigma attaching to Godley’s name in Mr. Fletcher's 
admirable and living Memoir of his friend—but it is given here 
merely for the sake of saying Vidi tantum. Indeed Godley’s 
tall figure, whereon “ the mournful face did mask the joyous 
mind,” was familiar then and for many a day afterwards to 
all Oxford men ; and equally familiar to Oxford and to circles 
far beyond it were the initials A. D. G., hailed at the foot of a 
copy of verses or some Socratic dialogue by all who loved wit 
and humour, keen but hardly ever bitter, a wit too that was 
never allowed to conceal the essential wisdom and balance of 
the man. “ He was one of the wisest men we ever knew,” 
Mr. Fletcher says well, ** and by far the most even-tempered 
man we are ever likely to know.” 

A wise man and a many-sided man. A finished scholar, of 
course. An enthusiastic mountaineer, hardly perhaps a 
pukka Alpinist, for he shamelessly avowed that he climbed for 
pleasure : 

“ T hope that till I die I shall annually sigh 

For a vision of the Valais with the advent of July,” 
but he admitted, in one of his delightful prose-pieces, that he 
was “lacking in seriousness and fixity of purpose” for a 
dyed-in-the-wool mountaineer. An earnest Volunteer ; 
Public Orator to Oxford University, in which capacity he 
knew so well how to temper the dignified with the prettiest 
of wit ; one who played his part in almost every activity both 
of the University and Oxford City—it is yet as a writer of 
humorous verse that he will be longest and most affectionately 
remembered. 

In his own line--parody, gentle satire, topsy-turvy wit 
bathed in sane humour—-he is without a rival. Not even 
C.S. C. himself can challenge his seat. Calverley was indeed 
his equal in scholarship, but the Cambridge wit (and, despite the 
Blayds of Balliol whom “the Dons would like to cut, but 
cannot find a handle,’ Calverley’s name is more lastingly 
joined to Cambridge) has not the depth and the penetrating 
subtlety of the Oxford man, nor anything like his output. 
There will be those who maintain that Calverley’s ** You 
may swear yourself black, Berry; but you have made a 
mull, Berry and whort’ll Berry senior say ? ’’ rendered 
into Latin as ** Morum te nigram juraveris ; morum verum 
albam fecisti . . . vaecinium autem, senior dic *’—is un- 
matchable. But for pure scholarship as well as for ingenuity 
Godley’s translation of a supper menu in French into Greek 
comic iambics is ample challenge. Moreover Godley dis- 
played an outlook on affairs at large which the slightly lazy 
mind of Calverley never exerted itself to acquire. Calverley 
was an academic rhymester—infinitely delightful, it is true, 
in that mode ; Godley was, however, something very much 
more than that 
movements both in the University and in the world outside. 

Quotations from the two volumes of these Reliquiae (none 
of which has ever appeared in a book before) could be given 
by the score, and all of them would carry some whimsical 
delight. Take, for instance, and almost at random, a stanza 
from a fragment called ** Diplomas in Commerce,” where in 
answer to the question, ** What name shall be borne by the 
candidate ? ’’ we learn that : 

“ Bus. Bac. we might call him, if so he prefers, 
But Musicians might urge ‘tis a title like theirs : 
Well, if that doesn’t suit him, lil tell you what does-— 
That expert in Business, we'll call him B. Bus.” 

Some of the lines on ** Ireland will be a nation 
her for it,” run : 

* Mark the resolve that Hibernia has taken, 
Proudly she'll part from the land of her foe, 
Sternly his dust trom her feet shall be shaken, 


Always provided he pays her to go! 


a serious and often a sad student of great 


if you pay 


Bards of the West in your anthems record it, 
Sing it and shout it o’er sea and o’er shore, 
Always provided the Saxon afford it, 
Erin will stand as a Nation once more. 
And finally : 
“* There is no use in mincing words,’ I heard a Statesman cry : 
I do not quite agree with that, and I will tell you why ; : 


” 


Digestion’s laws are stubborn things, and nobody can cheat them: 
A Statesman ought to mince his words because he’s got to eat 
them !”’ 
Mr. Fletcher holds out the hope of yet more of A. D. G.’s 
Reliquiae being published. May that hope be realized soon, 


M. J.C. M, 


Arms and the Man 


The Study of Warfare for Statesmen and Citizens. Elite: 
by Major-General Sir George Aston. (Longmans. 10s. tid.) 
Land, Sea and Air: Memoirs of Admiral Mark Kerr. 
(Longmans. 2Is.) 
PROFESSIONAL soldiers and sailors must study the practical 
art of war; civilians who govern them should understand its 
theory ; and the young, who are later on to be the moulders 
of public opinion, should be taught exactly what war means. 
Such are the positions in Lord Grey's preface, which introduces 
a series of lectures on military activity in most of its principal 
aspects. Each of the lectures on warfare by sea, land and air 
was delivered by a leader of thought in the three fighting 
Services, while Sir Charles Oman contributes a Defence of 
Military History, and Mr. G. F. Bridge writes on ** What 
Should We Teach About War?” 

War does affect the normal evolution of nations; its 
cataclysmie character has over and over again upset what ought 
to have been the logical development of events. Examples 
of this truth (or truism) are, as Sir Charles Oman points out, 
numerous and salient— Hastings, Plassey, Quebec, the con- 
quests of Mohammed, Alexander the Great and Napoleon, 
the American War of Independence—and, if only on this 
account, the history of war-organization, armament, strategy 
and tactics is worth studying. But can its dangers be 
If war is a cataclysm, is there any power 
This, however, is far 


warded against ? 
possessed by man that can avert it ? 
too large a question to be answered here, and we must content 
ourselves with a recommendation to all, both militarists and 
pacificists, to read this book, the one to perfect themselves 
in their art, and the other to concert (if possible) measures 
against war's menace. With the awful example of 1914-18 
still raw and recent in our minds, the path of duty before the 
world lies plain; but can it always be followed ? Surely no 
amount of prevision can insure against the future appearance 
and the activities of a great military figure. An over- 
poweringly martial dictator may yet arise in Russia, just as 
the French Revolution gave birth to Napoleon ; the personal 
equation of a great man defeats all theory and all prophecy. 

In Admiral Kerr's book there is much, of course, that concerns 
war in its technical aspects, for the author, in addition to 
secing much sea-service, played a leading part in the origin 
and organization of the Air Force. Still, most of this portly 
volume consists of memories of prominent persons, of race- 
riding, polo and the stage, of many countries and the features 
of natural and human interest which they contain. The 
British public is said to love memoirs, perhaps because 
they are easy reading. Well, this book affords easy and 
pleasant reading, but we get rather a scare when the Admiral 
in his preface so pointedly declares that humour is one of the 
greatest of God's gifts, for painful experience has so often 
taught us what that kind of announcement portends. Still, 
there is at least one story which is very pleasant ; the start of 
a train having been unduly delayed, a bluejacket inquires of a 
rather pompous-looking inspector if it is a fast train, and 
having been answered with an abrupt “ Yes,” winningly 
rejoins, “* Oh, Mr. Inspector, would you be so very kind as to 
step to the rear and see what it is fast to?’’ Many other 
stories there are of which only the annoyingly retentive 
memory for chestnuts will grudge the reproduction. For the 
rest, there are reminiscences of the Ex-Emperor William 
which depict him in rather a favourable light, deploring 
the accusation made against him of being a firebrand and 
hankering constantly after an Anglo-German alliance ; some 
honest manly words about the merits of Admiral Prince Louis 
of Battenberg, the story of whose dismissal from the position 
he occupied with such loyalty and such thoroughness “* should 
make every British person blush”; and a chapter that 
clears up some points about the Battle of Jutland, though 
arguments on that much disputed engagement ‘ will never be 
finally decided till the Harper report is published.” 
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MEDICAL VIEWS ON 
BIRTH CONTROL 





Edited by Sir JAMES MARCHANT, K.B.E., 1 L.D. 
With an Introduction by Sir THOMAS HORDER, 
Bart., M.D., B.Se., F.R.C.P. Large Crown 8yvo, Cloth, 
6s. net. 

Contents: The Ry eloee Aspect of Contraception by II. 
Cricuron-MILter, M. M.D. Fertility and Its Control, by 
Lvonarp Hit, M.B., ‘3 -R.S. The Medical Aspect of Conception 
Control, by Dave Many Scuarties, C.B.E., M.D., M.S. _ Birth 
Control, by Artnur E, Gites, M.D., B.Sc, F.R.C.S. The Doctor 


in Relation to pg ~~ Control for the Individual and for the Com- 


munity, by R. Burst, M.A., M.D. The State and Birth Control, 
by Dr. Poet FAIRFIELD, C.B.E.. M. D., D.P.H. Some Public 
Health Aspects of Birth Control, by Sir Artucr NewsHoime, 


K.C.B., M.D., F.R.C.P. The Views ‘of a Medical Officer of Health, 
by Six Joun Rozertson, C.M.G., M.D. 


‘It is of very great importance that this book should be read ae 
all who are concerned with the question of birth control. 
tt has the unusual merit that the reader hardly ever receives an 
impression of special pleading. . As the tssues now stand it 
renders the book immensely v aluable.”—The Guardian, 


CHINA AND THE 
NATIONS 


By WONG CHING-WAT, Chairman of the Governing 
Committce of the People’ s Government of China. 
Kendered into English with an Introduction and Ex- 


planatory Notes by I-SEN TENG and JOHN NIND- 


SMITE. Demy Svo, with a map. Cloth. 7s, 6d. net. 
“© This book is important the whole story of China’s treaty 
relations with Western Powers is summarised with remarkable 


cogency, and illumined with many vivid turns of phrase, 
provides pretty clear answers to two of the questions most commonly 
asked to-~day.””—Times. 


IN THE PRESS. 


THE CREATOR SPIRIT 


By CHARLES E, RAVEN, D.D. (Canon of Liverpool 
and Chaplain to the King). A Survey of Christian 
Doctrine in the light of. Biology, Psychology, and 
Mysticism. Being the Hulsean lectures, 1926-7, and 
the William Belden Noble lectures (Harvard, 1926). 
With an appendix on Bio-chemistry and \lental Pheno- 
mena by JOSEPH NEEDHAM, M.A., Ph.D. (Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cc ambridge). Crown 
Svo. 8s. Gd. net. | 


READY SHORTLY. 


THE YANKEE WHALER 


By CLIFFORD ASHLEY, With an Introduction 
hy ROBERT CUSHMAN MURPHY, and a preface 
to the pictures by ZEPH. W. PEASE. Illustrated with 
128 full page plates, ef which 17 are in colour, and 
numerous line drawings. Demy 4to. Bound in cloth, 
44 4s. net. 


This profusely and beautifully illustrated book forms a most 
valuable record of a vanished industry. 
Prospectus on application. 
Building and Planning by HENRY HOWARD. Cruise 


from New York to Miami by ALICE 
HOWARD. A West Indies cruise by KATHERINE 
HtOW ARD. | Illustrated with 48 plates reproducing 
drawings and photographs showing Metails of the con- 
struction of tht vessel and scenes on her cruises. Large 
Svo. Cloth. 21s. net. 


THE OIL WAR 


ANTON MOHR, Lecturer in Political Geography 
ot ‘the University of Oslo, Norway. With an Introdue- 
tion by HARTLEY WITHERS, Large Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

“lis book supplies the 
Jucid and deeply interestiag 
a valuable attempt 
ti of his subject.” 


14 HENRIETTA. STREET, _LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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CASSELL BOOKS 
The Life & Work of 


Sir PATRICK 
MANSON 


by 


Dr. P. H. MANSON- BAHR 
and Lt.-Col. A. ALCOCK 


“A worthy literary memorial to a truly notable man,” 
—Aberdeen Journal. “An extremely _ interesting 
account of that famous investigator.’’—Daily Mail 
“His scientific achievements are explained in not 
undue technical detail.”"—Zimes. 12 Half-Tone Plates, 

16s. net, 


THE TOMB OF 
TUT-ANKH-AMEN 


By HOWARD CARTER 
“Takes its place at once, by natural right, among the classics 
of archzological literature.’—IJ/lusirated London News. “He 
has put all students of the history of civilisation in his debt. 
The volume has a unique value as an historical record.”— 
Daily Telegraph. ; ; 
Vol. 2 (uniform with Vol, 1). With 153 illustrations 

AND ITS 


ZERMATT VALLEY 


By FRANCOIS GOS 
“A delightful book. History, manners and customs are described 
in flowing language, and the exploits of climbers are graphically 
related.”—Yorkshire Telegraph. With 157 superb illustrations. 


ETIQUETTE: and Social Life 


By Mrs. MASSEY LYON 
“An encyclopedic work of reference many well prove 
a treasured and indispensable possession.”—New Statesman. 
Eight half-tone plates. 21s. net. 


KNOCKING AROUND 


By FRANK H. SHAW 
The author, who voyaged round the world four times in a wind- 
jammer, recounts his varied experiences and adventures and 
introduces many outstanding personalities. 
With 4 er plates. 10s. Od. net, 


— puerta — 


HL. G. WELLS 


OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


“The study of such a work (I know of none better) should be 

compulsory in the schools of all classes in the land.’’—Mr. 

C. F. G. MASTERMAN. New edition, printed throughout in 
photogravure, Cloth, 36s., half-leather, 42s, net. 








31s. 6d net. 
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All Over the World 


ot is with pleasure that we notice four excellently illus- 
trated travel-books bearing on their title-pages Messrs. 
Seeley, Service and Co.’s imptint, which is commonly a 
warrant of sound and vividly conveyed information on 


certain out-of-the-way and little-known regions of the globe. 

As Mr. Domville-Fife points out in the first of these, Savage 
Life in the Black Sudan (21s.), it does not ot all follow that, 
' number of names seattered 





because an atlas shows a lara 
over certain areas, they are in consequence civilized or well 
known. The dead heart of the Black Sudan which 
lies westward of the Upper Nile is not so anyhow, and Mr. 
Domville-Fife has much to say about the strange beliefs and 
customs of the tribes that inhabit it. The most valuable part 
of his book is the account of the mysterious Nubas, whe dwell 
in the rock-strewn hill country embraced by the great Southern 
clbow of the Upper Nile. © Nuba religious beliefs display a 
with of Christianity : 


creat 


curious parallelism certain aspects 
there is a supreme judge and a corps of beneficent angels ; 
the next world is a place of bliss for which this earth-life is a 
preparation ; and children are baptized with water. Yet the 
religious ereed of the Nuba does not hinder him from being an 
inveterate man-slayer, and few Nuba women will marry a man 
unless he has at least one killing to his credit. 

\s the Nubas have been driven by Arab raiders into cave- 
dwellings, so also the Elgeyo were foreed by the pressure of 
neighbouring tribes to take refuge on the steep escarpment 
which edges the western side of Mount: Kenya. Mr. J. A. 
Massam, who is a District Commissioner in the country, has 
made in The Cliff-Dwelicrs of Kenya (21s.) a close study of 
these people, which contains useful material for the compara- 
tive ethnologist. His statement that the Elgeyo are poly- 
androus, however, can hardly be accepted : their women, it 
is true, entertain lovers both before and after marriage, as is 
general in Africa and elsewhere ; but that is not specific poly- 
andry, and indeed Mr. Massam’s own account of local marriage 
both for husband and wife. ‘Totemic 
is interesting to learn 


proves monogamy 
exogamy is also maintained, and it 
that the Eleevo wife does no work for two months before or 
after childbirth. ‘The index to this book is 
execrably unintelligent. 

The well-known works of Claridge and Rattray on Ashanti 
are not much added to by Mr. A. W. Cardinall’s In Ashanti 
and Beyond (21s.).. The author is also a District Commissioner, 
and as such has enjoyed considerable opportunity for obser- 
vation. the result of which is on the whole, despite some 
There 


one month 


quantity of cheapish humour, an entertaining book. 
are good chapters on big-game shooting, the author can 
describe scenery. both of the broodine bush and of the more 
open park-like veldt to the north ; and his notes on the little- 
known Dagomba people, who twice destroyed Timbuktu, are 
valuable. It is, 
makes no reference to the famous Golden Stool, which contains 


with its 


however, curious that a book on Ashanti 


the soul of the Ashanti nation. An odd contrast 
blood-stained past is afforded by the Kumasi of to-day, where 
(though the author does not mention it) ex-King Prempeh, 
who once presided over human sacrifices, now presides over a 
sanitary board. 

From the Tropics we jump to a sub-arctie world to look at 
a book by a Swedish traveller, Dr. Sten Bergman's Through 
Kamchatka by Doe Sicd and Shis (21s.). * Sable and salmon 
are Kamchatka’s alpha and omega,” and there is plenty of 
both in the book (though of salmon not a word in the index), 
and much also of the boundless hospitality of the natives, who 
will boast: “I have visitors without a break all the winter. 
They lie as thick as salmon on my floor.’ An apt metaphor 
for Kamchatka, whose rivers during the ** run ~ are so crowded 
with salmon that it is nearly impossible to make a cast without 
foul-hooking a fish. This detail is vouched for by Guillemard, 
who described the country forty years ago and whose route 
was almost exactly followed by the Swedish traveller, though 
Guillemard’s name is never Bergman's 
account is written with the innocent simplicity of the Seandi- 
navian, and his 2,200 miles’ journey (in which his wife pluckily 
took part) over a difficult snow-bound country makes good 
Teading, to give the devil his due -the Bol- 


mentioned. Dr. 


Incidentally 


shevik authorities appear in rather a favourable light, courteous 
and helpful, but dirty ; ** there are commissioners and depart- 
ments for everything, and any number of typewriters.” 

We now turn to Dr. Shanahan’s South America (Methuen, 
1-4s.), of which we ean do but little more here than to record the 
appearance. Primarily the book is intended to meet, and 
probably will meet, the geographical 
students interested in the rapidly rising economic position of 
South America, notably as an exporter of tropical products 
and foods. One small word of criticism may be ventured 
on. Dr. Shanahan speaks of the 
eflicient administrators,” and of their ** wholesale destruction 
of the Indians.” Historical facts should not for ever be dis- 
torted by prejudice. territory 
nearly every great town in South America was founded and, 


needs of advanced 


Spaniards as “ in- 


Ienelish Portuguese apart, 
so far as the home government would permit, successfully 
administered by the conquistadores and their descendants ; 
while the Indians, so far from being destroyed, are, in them- 
selves and through the Mestizos, a virile and sturdy element 
in the South American population to this day. 


Pheasant Jungles. By William Beebe. (Putnams. I2s. 6d.) 


As has been affirmed before in these columns, Mr. William 
Beebe is one of the most attractive living writers, and spends 
his life in collecting experiences that turn sedentary persons 
with unsedentary temperament simply green with envy. 
Why did we never, when bicycling home in the dusk, feel 
a flying lemur cannon against us, and then discover that it 
had left a baby lemur clinging to our clothes ? Yet that is one 
of the least exciting (though not the least unusual) of the 
adventures that Mr. Beebe encountered in discharge of his 
duties as director of tropical research for the New York 
Zoological Society. This time his particular business was to 
observe pheasants and jungle fowl in Ceylon, on the Tibetan 
slopes of Kinchinjunga, on the borderland between Burma and 
China, in the central Malayan range (where lives the ocellated 
argus phexsant that no white man has vet seen living, not even 
Mr. Beebe, though he heard them calling close to him, time 
after time), and finally among the Dyaks of Borneo, in whose 
huts blackened human heads are still a fashionable decoration. 
But although pheasants make the warp of his book, em- 
broidered upon it are incidents in the life of a baby sun-bear ; 
recollections of slipping down an ice slope in the Himalayas 
with fifteen hundred feet drop below you (that came of follow- 
ing «a snow leopard’s track); the pursuit of a half-grown 
flying squirrel by a pine marten in the dark ; the loan of two 
hundred dollars suddenly offered by a “ red sarong-clad half- 
naked Malay boatman” (and accepted); the sight of a wild 
peacock deliberately annoying a Russells viper ; monkeys 
robbing the tree-built nest ofan Impeyan pheasant 
all, the murderous onslaught of hail in the Himalayas, 


and above 


If this is not quite so good a book as The Arcturus Adventure, 
that is because it is not continuously written ; but probably Mr. 
Beebe is too busy experiencing and exploring to give his talent 
to a Jong composition, which should have its own inherent 
rhythm. Meanwhile, wherever he goes, let us devoutly hope 
that he will continue to escape ; side glimpses show that the 
life of an explorer is not easily insurable, and that a big price 
in physical suffering has to be paid for his experiences. Not 
the least of this comes from the necessity of remaining 
motionless in some cramped hiding-place, for hours upon 
hours, 

Fleetwood Chidell. 


(Heino. 


White or Yellow? By 
Ss. Gd.) 


Australia 

mann, 
This most interesting and original book is not in the ordinary 
sense a bock about Australia, and though the author's 
thoughts centre there, it is more than doubtful if it will 
appeal to the bulk of Australians, 

The great empty continent where physical conditions are, 
in Mr. Chidell’s belief, better than anywhere in the world, is, 
he thinks, in imminent danger, and is living in a fool's paradise. 

‘ 


Its vast open spaces are an object of intense envy to the 
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congested areas of the world. Great Britain acquiesces in the 
daughter-country’s short-sighted policy of isolation, even 
to submitting to a refusal of right of entry to her own 
surplus population, while continuing to offer naval pro- 
tection. 

Could this protection be effectually carried out, should the 
nuttered threats of an awakened Kast materialize? Mr. 
Chidell thinks not, certainly not without European co-opera- 
tion, especially that of Italy, which might not be forthcoming, 
Unfortunately, Australia has given great offence in that 
direction, refusing Italian emigrants, calling them “ olive 
skins,” as though they were not white men. Countries are not 
given to returning good for evil. 

The menace of Japan, * the sword of Asia,” must be met, 


he argues, by conciliation, there is safety in no other COURTS 
Australia must open her doors, but carefully and in such g 
manner as to maintain her high standard of living and her 
racial integrity. Great Britain should be invited to send 
emigrants in quantity with a minimum regard to quality. 
Where the British people are concerned, quality is a question of 
conditions. He wants the ill-housed and badly fed Population 
of our towns, being assured that grit and character are stjjj 
in them. Non-EKuropeans must also, he thinks, be admitteg 
in great numbers to vast but strictly restricted areas. 

If Australia could be made to see the absolute necessity of 
this concession she would, he believes, be instrumental in 
arresting a race struggle which might overthrow white 
civilization as a whole. 


Spring Thoughts for Fishermen 


Angling Theories and Methods. 
(C. Trout). (Jenkins. 10s. 6d.) 

Trout Streams, their Management and Improvement. 
By W. Carter Platts. (Field Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Fisherman’s Knots and Wrinkles. By W. A. Hunter. 
2s. Gd.) 


By Major R. A. Chrystal 


(Black. 


Tr is close on the time when according to Chaucer * longen 
folk to goon on pilgrimages; and so do many of us— 
pilgrimages to the happy waters of hops. Trout are stirring 
already, though there is much to be said for Sir Herbert 
Maxwell's contention (in his introduction to Major Chrystal’s 
book) that there should be a close season for them till 
March $Sist. But for ten weeks lucky men have been killing 
spring salmon and, as Major Chrystal says, ** there is something 
about a spring salmon which is different from all other salmon.” 
No other capture of the season has the same extraordinary fresh- 
ness and vitality, though in point of fact he does not generally 
run so hard or jump so often as one that takes in warmer water. 
But when a March twenty-pounder does run wild, then indeed 
the reel’s screaming and the quiver of the rod whip the nerves. 
The limitation of this delight is that the spring fisher seldom 
has the thrill of seeing his fish rise, for the tly has generally to 
be fished deep ; and on the whole IL incline to agree with Major 
Chrystal that the best fishing of all is that of which he chiefly 
writes, on streams which a light rod can cover, where you are 
fishing for sea trout with the chance of a grilse-—or for grilse 
with the chance of sea trout. He has also a great deal to say 
about lake fishing (especially in Uist), and for those who do not 
mind cold much is to be said for this way of sport, which makes 
Jeast demand on the angler for physical exertion, and for skill. 

But the cold should not be forgotten. A couple of years 
ago I was asked to recommend an elderly Frenchman to a 
free salmon fishing in Ireland. Lough Fern in Donegal was 
chosen ; and that May boats came in repeatedly with four or 
five fish aboard (not bad fora free water). But the Frenchman 


had come from Provence, he had brought a neat summer 
suiting, and he found it impossible to stay out on the lake jp 
the weather that just suited fly-fishing. By the mercy of 
Providence he got a fish in the river and went home happy; 
but those who recommend lough-fishing should consider climate, 

Major Chrystal has much to say about the habits and growth 
of trout, as well as on the problems which have always exey. 
cised anglers—-such as, when and how to strike. One may 
agree with him that people are much oftener too quick than 
too slow; and the old rule in Treland for salmon used to be: 
* Never till vou feel him.” But in summer and light water, 
when fish come up and explore the fly, it is likely that some 
actually close their mouths on it, and open them again without 
making a strain that can be felt. When this is happening 
(and the writer has risen fourteen salmon in an hour to his 
flies in a lake with only one fish hooked) it is better to strike, 

Mr. Platts is concerned chiefly with the improvemeng of 
trout fishing in the English North Country, which is indeed a 
great public amenity ; and it is natural to sympathise with 
his dislike for what happens when the British artisan adopts a 
trout river and begins to ground bait with maggots. For 
trout have regrettably indelicate palates. They take flies 
only when they can get nothing solider. A bacon factory 
was started on a well-known [rish river and the trout about it 
increased greatly in weight, but would not look near a fly. 
The leading fish among them — it weighed 14 Ib. 
taken with a lump of pigs’ brains. 

Mr. Hunter's handy little pocket companion is mostly 
especially 
this for unhooking undersized fish which must be returned to 
the water. Catch the hook by the top of the shank, shake it 
lightly, without holding the fish, which will generally wriggle 
off. It is the handling that injures them. 

STEPHEN GwyNn, 


was finally 


about knots and splices, bul gives other useful tips ; 


The Splendours of the Dead 


The Tomb of Tut-ankh-amen. Vol. II. 


(Cassell. 3ls. 6d. net.) 


By Howard Carter. 


Wun the four shrines of Tut-ankh-amen’s burial chamber were 
opened there were astonishments and disappointments in 
store for Mr. Howard Carter and his helpers. The three 
coflins were of the greatest magnificence. The innermost was 
made of solid gold. Everything seemed to be in good pre- 
servation. The air in the chamber was absolutely sterile. For 
thousands of years not even a germ had been alive in the 
tomb. 

So Mr. Carter had reason for hoping that the mummy of 
the king would be in perfect condition. There had been no 
previous incourse, no robberies or depredations. But chemical 
change had affected what organic forces had left comparatively 
untouched : 

* We found him in a terrible state. There was every proof 
that care had been taken in his mummification; he was swathed 
in masses of the finest cambric-like wrappings ; he was literally 
smothered with every kind of ornament and amulet; he was 
enclosed in a solid gold coffin; but, the very custom of those 
last burial rites proved his destruction.” 


The priests had poured unguents over the inner coffin and 
over the mummy itself: and in the course of time the unguents 


had hardened into an irremovable black cake. The process 


moreover, had charred the bandages and the body of the dead 
king. 

Nevertheless, “though the undertaking was not such a 
clean piece of work as one would have wished,” it was very 
fruitful in scientific and historical knowledge. It is exciting 
to follow the investigations by which a dead flower or a flake 
of colour can be made to give us pictures of the life of ancient 
Egypt. Even the craftsman’s materials were often brought for 
him from foreign countries, not being found in Egypt itself. 
One of the surpri-es of the research was the discovery of iron 
beads, an iron amulet, and an iron knife among the trappings 
of the king. LKgypt was the great empire of the age of bronze, 
and this is the first record we have of the introduction of the 
metal which marked the supersession of that empire. 

The art of this period has been thought of as decadent ; but 
the illustrations to this volume give an impression of honesty 
of workmanship and beauty of line that we can no longer 
equal. We must feel once more a deep respect for craftsmen 
who worked without thought for after-fame, with none of the 
feverishness of individualism which has stamped itself on 
European culture. What would a modern artist do if he 
expected his paintings and sculptures to be sealed up and 
hidden, never to be seen again by mortal eyes ? 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





BYPATHS IN DOWNLAND 
By bz ARCL ‘+. WILLS. Illustrated, 
A new A om on Sussex which will appeal to every love 
countrys 


CONVERSATION 
By OLIVE HESELTINE. 7s. Gd. net. 


This hook deals with polite conversation in the olde: pide the 
present time. It shows the changing fashions in manners and spe « 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND: From the Earliest 
Times to the Beginning of the Present Century 
By HILAIRE BELLOC, In Five Volumes. Vol. IL, 
1066-1348. 15s. net. 


VICTOR EMMANUEL AND THE UNION OF 


By C. S. FORESTER, author of “ Napoleon and His 

Court.” Hlustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

“This tale of the Italian struggle for unity and independence ts 

very welcome, for it tells that stirring story tersely and vigorously.” 
The Times Literary Supplement. 


PLATO: The Man and His Work 
By A. E. TAYLOR, Litt.D. 


“A most notable book, he my satisfying and competent in 
matter, fascinating in style.’ Statesme 1an, 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 
By U. M. ELLIS-FERMOR, M.A., B.Litt. $s. net. 
“A most excellent siudy of a great English poet.”-—-Sunday Times. 
CHAUCER 
By C. H. GOWLING, M.A. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


This important contribution to the study of Chaucer will be found 
indispensable to the student of English hterature. 


THE HOMELAND OF ENGLISH AUTHORS 
By ERNEST H. RANN, = 7s, i. net. 


countryside. It deals with the scenes and places associated with 
eur great authors and their works, 


OUT IN THE BLUE 
By VIVIENNE DE WATTEVILLE. With a Preface 
by the Hon. William Ormsby-Gore, M.P. Illustrated. 
18s. net. 
“© Thrilling adventu wi th lions, elephants, buffaloes, crocodiles 
and other big game all these are described simply and vividly.” 


7s. . het 


ro the 


Scotsman, 
ON THE EDGE OF THE EAST 
By F. HORACE ROSE. 6s. net. 
“ A most amusing record of travel through Africa, Ezypt, France 
and Italy.”’—Jartly Ch on 


THE NAVY OF TO. DAY 
By Sir GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. With an Intro- 
duction by Eart eer | o M. 3s. 6d. net. 
“A timely and useful book.’ y Ncws. 
EAT AND GET WELL 
By JOSIAH OLDFIELD. 3s. 6d. net. 


This helpful little volume is addressed to all who are in scareh 
of health, joyousness and long life. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


; ing, and the numerous statistical charts at t delight, 





The Latest and Best Novels 


THE THREE TAPS: A Detective Story without 
a Moral 





By FATHER RONALD KNOX, 7s. 6d. net. 
CHERRY SQUARE 

By GRACE 8. RICHMOND. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE BIG HOUSE 

By MILDRED WASSON. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE HAPPY MEDIUM 


By VERA WHEATLEY, author of “Devices and 


Desires.” 7s. 6d. net. 
HAYWARD’S FIGHT 

By W. PETT RIDGF. 7s. 6d. net. 
MR. FORTUNE, PLEASE 

By H. C. BAILEY. 7s. Gd. net. 
OUT OF BOUNDS 

By SYBIL CAMPBELL LELTHUBRIDGE. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PERFECT ROUND 


By HERBERT ADAMS, 3s. Gd. net. 
THE WAGER 
By LADBROKE BLACK. $s. 6d. net. 


THERE WAS ONCE A CITY 
By GODFREY FE. TURTON 3s. Gd. net. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex S se Son W. C. 2, 





MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


neem 





LORD BRYCE 


By the RT. HON. H. A. L. FISHER, Wardes Soy 
College, Oxford. With Frontispiece in photograyure 
and 5 other Hlustrations in hali-tone. 2 vols. 32s. net 

[fi el 








THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
YOU CAN'T WIN 
By JACK BLACK. 


A (REAL) BURCL 2 


7s. 6d. net, 


The T: Literary Supplemeni: “ The book ficie 
thriller, oor ‘tho se re ader and they are ery nu ) vho enjoy 
hairbre “ad h captures and hairbreadth escapes, court tri . 
floggings, burglary and sudden death, vividly brought before them oy 
the printed page, are here provided with a satisfying and ficiently 
gruesome meal,” 

snpinindreantiastnnsinntnngte ail 





INDUSTRIAL FLUCTUATIONS 


ty A. C. PIGOU, M.A. With Charts. 25s. net. 


The Glasgow Herald: “ This hook is an example of P 
Pigou's work at its best; in its grip of complicated i videnc 
: 7 ’ 
of wide knowledge, and its clear and orderly analysis it jual t 
his finest work. The appended tables are weil che sen anil minat 





THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
(1917-1926) 
By LANCELOT LAWTON. With Illustratior 8yo. 
21s. net. 
The Saturday Revi > “Mr. Lawton has for 
known as an untts ng actin observer of Russian affair His present 
volume is based on official documents as well as personal in estig 


tions undertaken under difficulties which are vividly 





GREAT ENGLISH CHURCHMEN 
SERIES 

Kdited by SIDNEY DARK. 6s. 
THOMAS ARNOLD. By Key. R. J. Camesess 


THOMAS CRANMER. By Rev. Anrtiony C. Deane, M.A, 
Hon. Canon of Worcester Cathedral. | Ready. 


ARCHBISHOP LAUD. By A. S. Duncan-Jones 
JOHN WESLEY. By the Very Rey. W. H. Herron, DD, 


net cach 





Dean of Winchester. | Read 
The intention of this series of studies of the li of Englist 
Bishops and Priests is to suggest the significance of the man in the 
age in which he lived and im the movements within the Church with 
which he was concerned. It is the general editor ‘ial | ! t ! 
a Inographer sympathetic with the character wi whe ] 1 
since, in | the view of the editor, sympa thy is necessary to 





THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 


Edited, with an Iniroduction and a Commentary, by 


C. G. MONTEFIORE, Second Edition. 2 vols 

30s. net. [4 pri 1. 

The first edition of this comment ry wa publ shed in 1909, and 

} now been out of print for several years. In th econd edition 

both the Introduction and Netes have been revised, largely yritten, 
und brought up to date. : 





THE ABILITIES OF MAN: 


and Measurement 


By CHARLES E. SPEARMAN, Ph.D. F.R.S., Grote 
Professor of Philosophy of Mind at the University of 
London, 16s. net. [March 29. 


Their Nature 
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PRoFESSOR ANDRADE has written one of the first of Messrs. 
. Lf Al 

The 
a really brilliant monograph on a subject about which 


Ben's interesting new series in the Sixpenny Library. 


Atom is 
the average 1 
His analogy of an atom being like 


12n knows little, and should learn at least some- 
thing. a piano draped 
round with curtains so as to be invisible is very apt. The 
the of satellite electrons which 
attend the microcosmic nucleus, as the sun is attended by 
the whirling worlds of our system. If we fire bullets through 
antains we ascertain that behind them is something solid 


drapery. of course, Is dance 


which corresponds roughly to the recent experiments with 
alpha particles revealing the nuclear structure of the atom. 
{vain, we can knock bits off the piano, which correspond to 
the protons which can be chipped off atomic nuclei. A 
pamphlet so packed with the mysteries of matter cannot be 
properly reviewed in this small space, but we may say in al] 
confidence that 2 better sixpenn’oth has never been produced. 
such a little book must be largeiy a labour of love ; it could 
only have been written by one who combined high technical 
ability with a vivid prose style, a combination as rare as it 
l larger work is reviewed 


is delightful. Professor Andrade’s 


in our Literary Supplement this week, 


ie cs ** ok 


Other volumes in this excellent series are A History of Eng- 
land, by D.C. Halian Literature, by Mdmund 
Gardner; Modern Scientific Ideas, iy Sir Oliver Lodge: The 
Age of the Earth, by Arthur Holmes: and Shakespeare, by 
G. B. Harrison. We need hardly commend this latter to our 
readers, for anything Mr. Sarrison has to say about Shakes- 


peare both claims and merits our attention, Nevertheless, 
into 


7 
Somervell : 


it is no small feat of judgment to compress so much 
seventy odd small pages. 
k * * 


It is all-important for Great Britain and the KMmpire that 


in democracy should con- 
call 
interesting book, in which a well-known 
New York corporation Mr. William W. Cook, gives 
views, and those of many authorities, on 
Tustitulions Mr. 
‘in order to make the price of this book reason- 
has published it himself (at G1 1 dollar 
The which he 


shows as author-publisher 


the great American cxperiment 


tinue to be suecessful. We may attention, therefore, 


to an uncommon 
lawyer, 
his own other 


. : ; aed 
American and their Preservation. Cook 


says that 
able, he 


25 cents, 


Broadway : 


post’ free) reasoned optimism 


is displaved very fully in his 


He sces the various dangers that threaten the Republic, 


hook. 


and discusses them frankly - supe rabundant wealth, unassimi- 














lated aliens, negroes, Jabour unions, “ unbridled majority 
rule tending to the overthrow of the Supreme Court and 
excessive centralization at Washington. But he believes 


thwart all such 


enthusiastic admirer of this 


that the farmers and the small towns will 
attacks, Mr. 


country, but he surprises us by the suggestion that ** America 


Cook is no very 


shali share with Great Britain the responsibility of dealing 
with Central and Seuth America and Mexico,” because 
“England has had more experience in dealing with 
such peopl and eould be trusted. ILave we not cnough 


trouble on our hands ? 
‘k * * * 


Plus 


ea change, plus cCest la méme chose is a phrase that 
comes naturally to mind on reading Mr. Walter B. Harris's 
Fiance, Spain, and the Rif. (Arnold. 21s.) 
North-Western Afriea has a knack of repeating itself at inter- 
vals, 


History in 


The Romans were hard pressed by the Berber chieftains, 
Jugurtha and Masinissa ; ‘* Gayland, Prince of West Barbary 

(whose Arabie Sidi Hamed Gailan) made things 
hot for the English at Tangier in the seventeenth century ; 
and in the twentieth, first Raisuli and then Abd el Krim dared 
to confront, and for a 


hame was 


time successfully encountered, the 
armies of France and of Spain. It is this latest uprising of 
the Berbers (though indeed it may not be the last) that is 
described by Mr. Walter Harris, whose intimate and persona] 
oe of the people and scenes he speaks of is known to 
all, The 


Europe ; We wish every 


remains a 
in the land could and would 


Serber ¢ yintry danger-zone for all 


voter 


This Week’s Books 


understand the problems connected with Tangier and the 


country round about it. Mr. Harris’s book is a great contri- 
bution to our knowledge of North-West Africa, and we 
cannot praise it too highly. 
* * * * 
The Studio Year Book of Decorative Art (44 Leicester Sauare. 
7s. 6d.) contains some very fascinating pictures of British 


exteriors. We would note specially the delightful) modcl 
of Mr. Clough William Ellis’s Welsh village. The British 


interiors do not seem so attractive as some of those designed 
in Vienna and Paris. There is, 
in white and a drawing room in walnut veneered on plywood, 
which do great credit 


for instance, a severe bedroom 


to Viennese designers, while a French 
artist shows us how attractive a Cubist drawing-room can be. 


The furniture section proves that modern designers have 
a character and individuality not surpassed in any previous 
age. The twentieth century may take heart of grace: its 


simple and strong designs will be a prize for collectors in 
future the 
pendulum will swing back to the plush and chandeliers of 


the Brighton Pavilion, that day is distant yet. 


future centuries; and although in some remote 


* * %* ik 

The new series of ** Hogarth Essays * (2s. 6d. each) consist 
of: Hunting the Highbrow by Mr. Leonard Woolf, The Apology 
of Arthur Rimbaud by Mr. Edward Sackville West, Impene- 
trability. or The Proper Habit of English by Mr. Robert Graves. 
The Nature of Beauty in Art and Literature by Mr. Charles 
Mauron. Mr. Graves’s is a stimulating and delightful essay 
he says truly that our beautiful language can bear any lovee 
* provided it is properly packed and adjusted. Its greatest 


virtue is its receptivity and power of improvisation while 


remaining stubboraly English.” It is news--good news 
that the emphasis some” (as in some fool” menning 
‘what 2 great fool ~) appears to have been used by Congreve 


and to have lain dormant in dialect until revived in America, 


Hiunting the Highkbrow is another delightful essay which 


warrants more attention that many a bigger book which 
will claim the attention of reviewers. (Bores are never soa 
well treated as when they appear in print.) Mr. Wooit 


thinks that Ella Wheeler Wileox “is sinking into oblivion.” 
We hope he is right. and hope also that Munting the Highbrow 
will lone survive her. It ought to. 

* * ¥ # 

One of the latest additions to the Home University Library 
of Modern Knowledge series is a useful little book on T've '$ 
by Mr. Macgregor Skene (Williams and Norgate. 2s.). The 
chapter on architecture —* the expression of the way in 
which the tree’s branch system spreads the foliage to the 
light “is particularly interesting, and there is also a brief 


descriptive chapter on the trees more ¢ Mmonty met with 


in Britain, 


The New Competition 


Att our readers have doubtless read Panity Fair. We 
offer in our New Competition a prize of £5 for the best pub- 
lisher’s notice, such as is generally printed on the wrapper of 


a book, describing Vanity atv in not more than 150 words, 


a 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. <All entries must be received on or before Frida Spvil 15th. 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish; 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coup to 
be found on pane 578 of this issue. 

3. The name and adldre (or the pseudonym) of « ry com. 
petiior must be written clearly at the foot of his manu ript. 

$. The Editor cannot return any manuscript bmitted f 
competition, nor can he iter Into correspondence with competitor 

5. ‘The Editor 1 ht of printi 
ubmitted. 

) En ’ must be addr ( 1 tifion Sp Vs 
13 1; St Co ( den London, W.C. 2, 
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Theism: Theoretical and Practical 


The Nature of Deity. By J. E. Turner. (Allen and Unwin. 
Os. 
Weaters Mysticism. By Dom Cuthbert Butler. New edition. 
(Constable. 12s.) 
The Divinity in Man. By John W. Graham, Litt.D. (Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
Ovr human approach to the ultimate reality of the Universe is 
not a single or simple operation. It is a corporate uinder- 
taking ; in it, as in those expeditions which go out to the 
conquest of great mountains, specialists of many kinds can 
co-operate. The philosopher, the historian, the theologian, 
the mystic, the artist, can each find something to do in this 
greatest of adventures of the soul. Like other specialists, 
each is somewhat inclined to over-emphasize the importance 
of his own contribution ; and if for no other reason than this, 
we need constantly to bring them together and compare their 
several findings, that our sense of proportion may be preserved. 

Dr. Turner has written, from the point of view of pure 
philosophy, one of the most valuable and balanced treatises 
on the Nature of Deity—better described, perhaps, as the 
nature of that which we are able to know about Deity-—which 
has appeared for some time. lis careful discriminations and 
unusual clarity of thought and style safeguard his essay from 
those pitfalls which await most attempts to harmonize pure 
theism with modern views of the Universe. All those quasi- 
pantheistic solutions which scem ready to offer an answer to 
our problems that shall be spiritual and reasonable too; all 
vague notions of a self-evolving, struggling, suffering Creator ; 
all uncriticized monism, everything which tends to siur the 
distinctness and absolute perfection of God, is, after due 
discussion, decisively rejected by him. His aim is directed, 
beyond naturalism, to a “ concept of the Universe or Whole 
which (in the first place) satisfies the philosophic demand for 
singleness combined with all-inelusiveness, and (in the second) 
lays due insistence on the absolute supremacy, and therefore 
on the distinction from all else, of personal Deity.” 

Those who will follow with care the stages of Dr. Turner's 
argument, undeterred by the deliberately intellectual form 
into which it is cast, will find themselves, I think, at the end 
acknowledging that he has fully made out his case. His 
philosophic structure does provide a firm foundation on which 
religion can raise its spire. He finds in the concept of person- 
nlity an escape from the extremes of absolute transcendence, 
as stated in Otto’s cclebrated work, and of absolute immanence, 
as in the New Idealists. In selfhood, he thinks, we come 
nearest God ; and in the theist’s concept of His Divine Father- 
hood we acknowledge His moulding action upon men: * The 
irresistible pressure of the divine immanence, drawing and 
even forcing the self ever nearer to the good in ali its forms — 
in knowledge and beauty just as in conduct.” This is a sane 
and noble book, written with a lucidity and literary skill too 
rare in philosophic works. Those who are called upon to deal 


with the fundamental problems of religion will find jp ity 
valuable ally. 

Turning from theory to practice, it is a pleasure to Weleon, 
the new and enlarged edition of Abbot Butler's classic Work 
on Western Mysticism. This learned and sympathetic study 
of the mystical teachings of St. Augustine, St. Gregory anj 
St. Bernard remains, in its own line, unsurpassed. In it wy 
first fully brought out the doctrine which T suppose that all th, 
most trustworthy scholars now accept: namely, that the 
essence of mystical experience does not abide in Visions, 
raptures, or other abnormal psycho-physical phenomena, by 
in the contemplative intuition of God ; and that such contey. 
plation is the normal goal of a faithfully pursued life of praye, 
Students of mysticism do not need to be reminded of tip 
Benedictine combination of spirituality and learning whig, 
Dom Cuthbert Butler has brought to the interpretation of hj 
authorities, or the value of the conclusions which he dray, 
from his profound study of their works. But they will }y 
glad to know that this new edition contains nearly a hundre 
pages of fresh matter, in which the Abbot considers the mai 
work which has been done—especiaily in Irance—upon the 
theory and practice of mysticism since he first wrote. Her 
his onalytie and critical powers, and his firm hold on realities, 
are seen at their best. He gently corrects the excessiy 
statements into which such writers as Poulain, Varges, anj 
Saudreau have been betrayed, and reminds us of the arbitrary 
nature of those rigid classifications which some theologians love 
to impose upon the most subtle manifestations of the souls 
life. These diagrams, he says, may appeal to some; but 
for his part he feels that many of the supposed difficulties of 
mysticism are really due to an excess of such theological 
theorizing. 

Dr. Graham's book takes its stand on a pure individualism; 
it is one more among many brave attempts to construct “a 
religion of sheer experience,’ discarding theological tradition 
and sharply opposing authority and spirit. The work of an 
independent thinker, whom we might perhaps describe asa 
Quaker Modernist, it has an interest of its own as the expression 
of an individual mind, henge hardly satisfving as a construe 
tive philosophy of religion. ‘The writer illustrates his position 
from three main sources : the philosophy of Plotinus, the faith 
and practice of the Society of Friends, and last from the 
religious poets of the nineteenth century. Tt is unfortunate 
that his bias against certain aspects of historical Christianity 
prompts Dr. Graham to violent and intolerant expression 
when dealing with types of devotion which he is temperamen- 
tally unable to appreciate. The reader's mind is frequently 
jarred by the sharp alternations between ihe sympathetio 
presentation of that which the author admires, and the harsh 
denunciation of that which he dislikes, but which many of his 
fellow-Christians hold sacred. BMvEeLYN UNpDERMIL 


Personalities 


Vanities and Vicissitudes. By Ralph Nevill. (Hutchinson. 


18s.). 
A Constitutional King : George I. By Sir H. M. Imbert-Terry. 
(Murray 18s.) 





The Paris Embassy. A Narrative of Franco-British Diplomatic 

Relations, 1814-1920. By Beckles Willson. (Benn. 25s.) 
IIurr are three books exploring those regions of knowledge 
where history passes into biography and biography borrows 
from gossip : and all three are expensive. Mr. Ralph Nevill’s 
Vanities and Vicissitudes can only be described as a volume 
of collected essays which in general study changing manneérs. 
One paper on “ Watering Places, English and Continental,” 
contains a great deal of miscellaneous information by no means 
casy to come by, and pleasantly strung together. Another on 
* Customs and Ways ” has a little about dress, and a goed deal 
about London restaurants, informing to those whe do not 
realize how great a change was marked when D°Oyly Carte 
launched the Savoy Hotel. Again, * The Changing West End” 
helps people of to-day to identify ancient landmarks of fashion ; 
and in short this volume, although it has no charm of style 


and no power of evocation, is just the sort of thing which one 
would want to buy ane % keep for reference. But the price— 
18s.- puts it at once among those books which must find theit 
purchasers mainly eile the circulating libraries ; and it 
is much less entertaining to read than to refer to. 

On the other hand, Mr. Beckles Willson’s volume on Tht 
Paris Embassy, still more expensively produced, justifies the 
publisher ; not many people are likely to want it to keep, but 
those who do will feel that a certain sumptuosity is in place; 
while the iibrary reader will find a good subject handled with 





lightness of touch but very solid knowledge. Mr. Willson 
possesses the great art of sclection, and he gets his story told 
without obscuring its main lines ; but when he gives it detail 
it is full and pictorial. For the first half of his book, at all 
events, the subject is the Embassy house no less than the 
ambassador's ; and he sketches its history briefly, aniplitying 
the picture when he reaches its last French tenant, Pauline, 
“the prettiest and wickedest of all the Bonapartes.” Sit 
Charles Stuart bought it of her for Wellington when Napoleot 
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was in Elba ; but after Waterloo he himself became its occu- 
pant ; and there is admirable description of his young bride, 
Lady Elizabeth Yorke, and of her achievements as ambassa- 
dress. These pages show what those incredible people, the 
Bourbons, were like when they came back—and one will also 
Jearn to sympathise with Lady Betty Stuart when, after nine 
years queening it, she was displaced by Lady Granville. Still, 
we profit; Lady Granville’s letters are irresistible. In 1825 
she met Madame Talaru who had seen her first husband 
massacred in the Revolution. 

“ She is near eighty and has piqued herself upon remaining in the 

Well, my dear, she is now the model of the 
*, an immense toque on her head, a stomacher 

How she must laugh in her large sleeves.” 


costume of her youth. 
present fashion— crepe: 
waist, and a blond ruff. 

Also, the book is a useful course in history. “* Order reigns 
at Warsaw.” Who said that, and when? Sebastiani under 
louis Philippe is the answer, but the detail is all tied up with 
the foundation of Belgian independence. Who was the most 
popular ambassador and why? Lord Lytton —and Mr. 
Willson revives that brilliant personality and his scarcely less 
prilliant successor, Lord Dufferin, who created a precedent by a 
speech in Paris deprecating the tone of the French Press on 
Franco-British relations. but Sir 
Edward Monson proved the precedent a bad one by trying to 
follow it. Few but Lord Dufferin could be irrresistibly witty 
ina public protest. Lord Lyons, a great ambassador and the 
complete official, tried no experiments. Altogether this is a 
most informing and attractive book, by an author in love with 
his subject. 


The speech was a success ; 


Is Democracy 


Democracy Under Revision. By H.C. Wells. (Hogarth Press. 


2s, net.) 


WE have been pretending, Mr. Wells thinks, that all men have 
equal political abilities, and that every man should have an 
equal power in public affairs. But if we look candidly at 
modern democracy we find that most men are very willing 
to abrogate their claims to a part in world government. 
We find that the average man has no deep interest in what 
his own wages, his own family, 
We 
give him theoretic power by means of the franchise, but he has 
no conception of how he might use it and he is quite willing 


to resign it. 


lies beyond his own concerns 
his own Income Tax, his own comfort, his own friends. 


The ideal we hold of democratic, representative government 
} g 


is a new ideal. ‘Six hundred years ago such a way of 
managing public affairs would have appeared fantastic. 


The Ancient World knew nothing of such devices.” Is it 
possible that this ideal, which seems to us so much a matter of 


And do 


we not see signs around us that this hypothesis of equality 


has outlived its value and is already breaking down ? 


course, will be as short-lived as any other ideal ? 


Mr. Wells sees great significance in recent political develop- 
ments in Italy, Russia, Spain and China. He 
himself an unsparing critic both of Fascism and of Communism. 
But the thought that leaps to his mind when he considers 
these movements of this : 
democracy is not a stable and absolute system of government ; 
and here, all round us, we see that 
men are contentedly handing over their useless liberties and 
accepting with pleasure a State in which other men take the 


confesses 


symptoms world-change is 


as 


other forms are possible ; 


responsibility of government and Ieave them in peace. 

The root of the trouble with Modern Democracy, he asserts, 
“is the indifference, ignorance and incapacity of the common 
man towards public affairs. We 
Plainly than is generally admitted to-day that the ordinary 
Voter does not care a rap for his vote.” And, as our theory 
does not bring about a practical result to answer to it, as 
democratic government is not truly democratic and does not 
truly govern in accordance with the will of the people, it may 
happen that we shall be forced to scrap it. 





have to recognize more 


Our system, he thinks, is unresponsive to our actual demands. 
We wish for world peace, but our complex machinery is quite 
incapable of ensuring it : 


~ Consider | 


ow feeble have been the efforts of any government 
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And why should an author write a book on a subject which he 
does not like ? Sir H. Imbert-Terry detests George I, 
abominates Sir Robert Walpole, and thinks that the period 
which he treats was an unlovely age * of corruption and gross 
debauchery.” The result is that after immense labour he 
produces an overcrowded canvas in which nothing is plain 
but the author's distaste for Whig and Hanoverian. Yet one 
reads Swift's correspondence and is aware that the men of that 
age were likeable men. That age produced Arbuthnot—for 
Whom “likeable” is no adequate word. Horace Walpole’s 
friends and Horace himself have their attraction, and nobody 
pretends that the England of George IL was much better than 
that of his father. 
constant insistence on Hanoverian irregularities, which are 
treated as if they grew more reprehensible in proportion as they 
seemed less picturesque. 


One may be allowed to protest against the 


It is no worse to have a fat mistress, 
or a thin one (George I erred in both ways), than one of 
exquisite proportions, Also Sir H. Imbert-Terry has a heavy 
hand with humour ; here is an example of his innumerable 
pleasantries. 
** Dubois, for the purpose of intercepting Stanhope on his journey 
to Hanover. departed for The Hague in the assumed character of a 
dealer in articles de vertu, on this occasion books and pictures, his 
previous experience having given him little insight into the feminine 
attribute ot the same name.” 

In his next venture this author will do himself more justice 
if he chooses a subject to which he can be more just. 


STEPHEN GWYNN, 


Doomed ? 


1918 to set up more than the 
The sabres still rattle in Europe. 
from position to position, In 19LO wi 


against 
moved 


since flirnsiest barriers 


papet 
The bis 


hung over Europe, over the 





war. 


guns are 











world, like a cliff we knew must And it fell. Here and 
now, are we any safe For what were these politicians elected ? 
Little conferences, little junketings, little demonstrations of 


Mean- 
] 
i 


amiability like tving the cliff back with coloured cotton, 
while the foundries go on making tanks, battleships, guns, al 


world over.” 


the 


There are two other problems which our system is unable to 


solve. One is the question of money. Democracy find; itself 


totally unable even to conceive the problem. Credit is left in 
the hands of bankers and financiers, and passes completely 
beyond our control. The monetary policy of a nation may be 
beneficial or it may be mischievous ; it is certainly out of the 
hands of the ordinary government of the nation. 

But the vastest the 
economic, political, and industrial organization of the world as 
Ifow are we to gain 
llow 
to become responsible for the whole progress of humanity ? 


and most general problem of all is 
a unit, of mankind as a race of beings. 
command of the whole of our environment ? are we 
Ilow are we to prevent stupidities and national crimes from 
disturbing and wrecking our partial constructive efforts ? 
Mr. Wells revives the suggestion he made twenty years ago 
in A Modern Utopia, He proposes * 


tion of volunteers,” a society of serious and morally energetic 


a self-devoted organiza- 


types, who shall set before themselves the aim of governing 
the whole world. Ile proposes a conspiracy of rigitteousness 
and peace :— 

ee 


ririge 


the manifest need for such movement. We aro 


creative ideas and accumulating the impulse for such 
What is there to 1 


have 
gat! the 


a movement, event a great politico-religious 


drive for social and world unity taking hold everywhere of the 
active and adventurous minority of mankind—-that is to say, of all 
mankind that matters ven quite soon 7” 

Nothing would prevent it, perhaps, except that very 


Who would 
account himself inferior in wisdom and righteousness to his 
fellows ? Who is to judge qualifications ? How is the conflict 
of the self-righteous to be avoided, a conflict which has always 
been more bitter and bloody than any other? We ask these 
questions of Mr. Wells in the hope that he will expand this 
valuable pamphlet and write his proposals in detail and with 


individualism against which Mr. Wells protests. 


Otherwise they will seem 


without real import 


all seriousness and responsibility. 
to be suggestions thrown out at random 
or inten4Sion, 


ALAN Porvrer, 
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Prejudices 


Prejudices. (Fifth Series.) H. L. Mencken. (Jonathan Cape. 


7s. 6d.) 
Mr. MENCKEN’S fifth series of prejudices is not unlike his first, 
second, third or fourth series. He still flogs his horses, both 
dead and alive, with persistency and accuracy. 

We confess to being only very mildly interested by his 
political and sociological papers. His defence of liberty against 
prohibitionist tyrrany may be perfectly sound, but it is not at 
ali new or original. ‘The best of these pieces is ‘* In Memoriam : 
W.J.B.,” which is a bitter but undeniably interesting attack 
on the sainted memory of the late William Jennings Bryan, 

Mr. Mencken sees Bryan as the typical reactionary, fighting 
at Dayton the last fight of the anti-scientific fundamentalist 
sgainst the new order. Here is an account of him in the little 
rustic court room :— 

*“ From my place in the court room, standing upon a table, I 
looked directly down upon him, sweating horribly and pumping 
his palm-leaf fan. His eyes fascinated me; 1 watched them ail 
day long. They were blazing points of hatred. They glittered like 
occult and sinister gems. Now and thon they wandered to me, and 
1 got my share, for my reports of the trial had come back to Dayton, 
and he had read them. It was like coming under fire. Thus he 
fought his last fight, thirsting savagely for blood. All senso do- 
parted from him. He bit right and left, like a dog with rabies. 
He descended to demagogy so dreadful that his very associates 
at the trial table blushed. His one yearning was to keep his yokels 
heated up—to lead his forlorn mob of imbeciles against the foe.” 

But better than these political papers are Mr. Mencken's 
sar criticisms. Llere is an in-sighted passage on Conrad : — 

The touch of tho man is like the touch of Schubert. One 
approac ‘hes him in various and unhappy moods : depressed, dubious, 
despairing ; one leaves him in the clear, yellow sunshine that 
Nietzsche found in Bizet's music. But here again the phraso is 
inept. Sunshine suggests the imbecile, barnyard. joy of the human 
kohl rabi—the official optimism of a steadily delighted and 
increasingly insane Republic. What the enigmatical Pole has to 
offer is something quite different. If its parallel is to be found in 
music, it is not in Schubert, but in Beethoven—perhaps even more 
xecurately in Johann Se sbastian Bach. It is the joy, not of mero 
satisfaction, but of understanding—the — but surely not 
merry delight which goes with the ¢ comprehension of a fundamental 
fact —above all, of a fact that has been coy and elusive. Certainly 
the order of the world that Conrad sets forth with such diabolical 
eloquence and plausibility is no banal moral order, no childish 
sequence or virtuous causes and edifying facts.” 

We have a suspicion that Mr. Mencken is taken too seriously 
in England. As an Amcrican he is utterly unrepresentative, 
but as a critic he is worth reading. 


A Poet’s ‘Team 


By D. (Benn. 1s.) 


Mr. Kev_vtever begins his title poem with the lines, “ I saw 
him driving last nigit, A team of horses,”’ and after one has 
read every poem—as one will—in this strangely uneven 
little collection, the force of the metaphor when applied to 
the author himself and his control over words becomes 
evident. Mr. Kelleher drives a lively team—so lively, 
indeed, that it occasionally gets right out of hand—and his 
swinging rhythms reveal a passion for verse, an urge for the 
poetic expression of things experienced, that does actually 
suggest the thunder of flying hoofs and the passage of wheels. 
Ifere is a poet who cannot help himself—he will write poctry 
whatever happens and whether the world likes it or not : 


A Poet Passes. L. Kelleher. 


I have ploughed the world all over, 

So none now will find trace of their lover, 

‘Yhough listen! out there 

In the sweet air, 

Ophelia singing to assuage her pain— 

There is no solace left her but a song.” 
It is perhaps unfair to quote what is, after all, only a fragment 
of a fine and moving poem: but here, surely, is something of 
the poet's secret, and it is a secret which it is worth the while 
of everyone to probe. Mr. Kellcher’s name is new to us, but 
we shall watch his progress with interest and hope. There 
are flashes of inspiration in A Poet Passes, and there are also 
touches of a sardonic humour which are rare enough to be 
Perhaps in his next book Mr. Kelleher will have 


added to these the mellower notes of song. 


memorable. 


Fiction 
The Blatant Beast in Americg 


Elmer Gantry. By Sinclair Lewis. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 64, net.) 
“Ecmer Ganrry was drunk.” With this statement th 
record of the varieties of his religious experience begins, 
“ T see the blessedest soul in the world, 
And he nods a drunken head.” 

So sings a Celtic mystic. And, though it is impossible ty 
associate Elmer with the notion of beatitude, he is distinctly 
less lynchable in the first chapter of his history than in the 
last. Mr. Sinclair Lewis intends his readers to loathe his 
crass hero as much as he does himself. Through 479 Closely 
printed pages no single sentence wavers from the intimate 
indictment of Elmer and his kind. We are convinced that 
he intolerably exists; and relieved that the Atlantic lieg 
between us. 

Kven in his coarse boyhood Elmer has some dim animal 
fear of a presence behind the denunciations in his chapel, 
While engaged with football and vice in a shabby obscurantist 
Baptist college, partly through vanity, partly through hysteria, 
he is melodramatically “ converted”? by Judson Roberts, the 
Praying Fullback, and divinely “ called”’ to the ministry, 
To the frame, the voice, and the lust of a Minotaur he adds an 
unctuous cunning, whereby he dominates audiences, plead 
with hesitant souls “in the tones of a mother cow,” stews 
richly in his vice, and takes his maiden tribute with a prayer, 

KImer’s way through the phenomena of revivalism, money- 
raising, and church-development must be followed in ths 
novelist’s own words. The mere picaresque adventure of 
the story holds you firmly, even while your revolted nerve 
declare that they much prefer a Casanova to this American 
preacher. Mr. Sinclair Lewis has put forth all his expertise 
as a story-teller because he is so passionate as a denunciant, 
You read, therefore, of deacons, theological 
Rotarians, fundamentalists —a detestable crowd, overwhelm: 
ingly alive. The most picturesque incident in Elmer's career 
is his encounter with the amazing Sharon Falconer, woman- 
evangelist, ruthless financier, mystic and mountebank, elect 
of God and priestess of Ashtaroth. As her lieutenant he is 
quite natural and really happy. But destiny leads him to 
Babbitt’s own city, and his sermon on * Can a Stranger find 
Ilaunts of Vice in Zenith ? ” begins a great Purity Campaign, 
supported by the Press. We leave him, after a narrow escape 
from blackmailers, exultant amid the hallelujahs of his flock, 
anticipating a kind of papal power as the pastor of a great 
New York church and the executive secretary of the * Napap.” 

The novelists of the United States are a distinguished com- 
pany. Some are still Kuropean in their souls and styles. A 
transatlantic birth has but given a new twist to their petals, 
sharp flavour to their honey, something hybrid, ever morbid, 
to their grace. Christopher Morley, Elinor Wylie, Joseph 
Ilergesheimer, James Branch Cabell are varying examples. 
But another group— Sherwood Anderson, Theodore Dreiser, 
Sinclair Lewis, Ruth Suckow in her minor mode 
developed from American conditions and are absorbed in 
American affairs. These writers are not only novelists but 
sociologists. The inchoate Dreiser, in his staggering way, 
is the blind genius among them. Sinclair SiS og is the most 


professors, 


have been 


expert artisan, the most capable reporter of wide areas of 
existence, the most consciously a sociclogist. 
And the most bitterly a satirist. There are times when 


one has a ghastly impression that American cities have become 
corrupt without ever having been mature ; and this survey of 
religious conditions does astonish the stranger. For |} 
no detached irony: the sardonic anger flames against thes 
knaves and fools that insult the clean monasticism of science 
and defile the liberty of art. But we have won our intellectual 
freedom. Our country, in whatever else it has failed, at 
least permits to every man the security of his own dream ol 
God. Obscure sects exist gloomily here and there, passing 
evangelists briefly disturb the atmosphere, established Cliurehes 
occasionally make an unwise gesture of authority. But you 
may easily keep your way lifelong without hearing any raucous 
or whining voice take in vain the name of the Lord of love 
who considered the lilies of the field. 
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So we are more startled than sympathetic. Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis's Babbitt is net obsolete on this side of the Atlantic. 
We find something almost lovable about his clephantine 
shifts and evasions. The problems of Martin Arrowsmith 
are not unknown to us ; and the girl on The Job has sisters 
everywhere. 3ut a state of affairs in which men and women 
run howling like dogs round a pillar at a revival meeting, in 
which a young preacher who implores tolerance for new ideas 
js kidnapped and devilishly deprived of his eyes, is almost 
incomprehensible to us. It is evidently necessary that Elmer 
Gantry, as the indirect accessory to these deeds, should be 
exposed to disgust and derision; but the satire spent upon 
him must seem to us more socially useful than artistically 
IIe is not civilized enough to possess a high 

He has no spiritual ancestors ; he is, fortun- 
The Puritans of New England had 
an austere culture, and they spoke good English. The 
Calvinist Scots who immigrated farther south had a dark 
poetry in their doctrine of predestination, the pride of Lucifer, 
and the lucidity of their French apostle. Something of the 
grosser Lutheran strain may dwell in Elmer; but on the 
indigenous and barbarian: 


permanent. 
comic value. 
atelv, a transient type. 


whole he is as raw as synthetie gin 
Tartuffe, in all his mellow corruption, remains in the imagina- 
tion, an undying type. Elmer, a specialized kind of savage 
in special conditions, has only a documentary interest. Ile 
seems hardly plausible as a New York figure ; but Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis should know. 

Yet, remembering the pitiful group 
American Tragedy begins and 


This is a terrible book. 
of evangelists with which An 
ends. and the pale young minister who agonizes for the soul 
of Clive in the corridors of the death-house, one feels that 
the vast all-compassionate vision of Dreiser has caught a 
pathetic fracment of faith whieh is at least a little nearer 
Christianity than any of the tabernacles adorned by Elmer 
Gantry. {ACHEL ANNAND TAYLOR. 
THE SUN IN SPLENDOUR. By Thomas Burke. 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.) -The Sun tn Splendour is the name of an 
Islington public-house. Tts owner, David Scollard, is at heart 
a dreamer and a musician, and Beethoven and Mozart are 
played by a small orchestra in his saloon. Tn a neighbouring 
alley there lives with her aunt, who maltreats her, a small girl, 
Connie Gilispur, who, standing frequently outside the public- 
house, is fascinated by the strains that proceed from it. Later 
she becomes acquainted with Scollard’s musical son, 
Christopher. But Mr. Burke denies us the obvious happy 
ending. Christopher does not become a great composcr, but 
merely a popular writer of rag-time, while Connie marries 
Perrinchief!, Christopher's ‘* discoverer” and agent. These 
characters, and a varicty of minor ones, are wonderfully 
drawn, and the life of the meaner London streets is painted 
with that mingled realism and tenderness which have made the 
author famous. Yet, on the whole, the book, while thoroughly 
alive and interesting. fails to achieve distinction, and we fcel 
that, in turning from autobiography and the short story to the 
novel, Mr. Burke is deserting the field of his unique talent for 
What many writers can do equally well. 


THE PASSIONATE TREE. By Beatrice Sheepshanks. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.)—This novel is a moving study of a 


girl who, having been repressed throughout childhood and 
youth, is suddenly faced with affluence and independence. 
When Mary Dale is nine, hewmother runs away, leaving her to 
the mercy of a stern and pedantic father and a tyrannical 
governess. Mary grows up ignorant of the world, and, until 
she comes of age and her father dies, she has met no young men 
except Brisn Law, with whom as a child she once had surrepti- 
tious meetings while on holiday. Years later Brian, her true 
soul's mate, comes into her life again. He is unhappils 
married, and finally Mary yields to his passionate love. In 
the meantime, however, while living with wealthy relatives in 
london and the country, she has had varied experiences of 
“real life,’ about the meaning of which she pondered so 
anxiously as a youngster. Miss Sheepshanks has given us not 
only a series of living portraits, but a novel distinguished for 
fine fecling and sensitive writing. 


Novels in Brief 


Ix Papilée (Faber and Gwyer, 5s.) Mr. Marcus Cheke gives 
us a remarkably fresh,, picturesque, and piquant account of 
life in Paris in the fourth year of the Republic. The main 
characters are a wealthy and voluptuous actress, her charming 
daughter, and a young Knglishman. The colour is perhaps 
Overloaded, but is essentially convincing, and the author 
Combines a modern economy of technique with a delightfully 


old-world flavour in his writing. * * * The Venetian Key 
(Faber and Gwyer, 7s. 6d.) is the final volume of a trilogy 
of detective stories by the late Allen Upward. Sir Frank 
Tarleton, the specialist on poisons, is again introduced. The 
narrative opens with a murder mysteriously accomplished by 
means of a poisoned needle deftly aimed from a small machine 
disguised as a lady’s fan. ‘There is an excellent plot, better 
characterization than is common in this kind of novel, and a 
strong love interest. * * * Mr. Konrad Bercovici is 
a Rumanian gipsy, and in Singing Wiads (Cape. 7s. 6d.) he 
has written a series of short stories about Rumanian gipsy life. 
Though the tales centre around clemental passions freed 
from the constraints of civilization, they are quiet and mellow 
in tone, and, with his gift for allegory. Mr. Bercoviei is essen- 
tially spiritual in his appeal. Rumanian country scenes are 
charmingly described. * * * The Clue, by Mes. J. O. 
Arnold (Arnold, 7s. 6d.), is a story of France some twenty 
years after the Revolution. Elisé Dubois promises to marry 
Jean Enault on condition that he discovers how her mother 
disappeared in the days of the Terror and where she is buried. 
After following many false scents, Jewn sueceeds. A good 
mystery tale, well written and strong in atmosphere. * * * 
Mr. Roy Bridge's A Mirror of Silver ((Wutchinson., 7s. Gd.) 
is put forward as being a study in “ heredity.’ As such, 
however, it has no value at all. A bad strain in the Lrskine 
family affords merely the flimsiest of threads upon which are 
hung four short stories of lust and crucity that are effective 
enough as melodrama, but have no element of true art. * * * 
In My Lady of Mystery (Heath Cranton, 7s. 6d.), Mr. Richard 
Free describes the adventures, emotional and otherwise, of a 
party of English heliday-makers in Norway. The story has 
neither depth nor subtlety, but it is written with zest and 
humour. 


. 

Current Literature 

THE PULSE OF PROGRESS. By Ellsworth Huntington, 
(Seribner’s Sons. 21s.)—-No one who is conversant with 
the lines of modern geographical investigation necds to be 
told that anything from Dr. Huntington's pen deserves careful 
attention. In this volume he examines 
ical conditions which make for or mar human progress. Thet, 
before it can extract the fullest advantage out of cultured 
conditions, must primarily depend on biological factors. Some 
of these are considered in this stimulating and closely reasoned 
book — what the weather doe ; 
disease; how far civilization and ceonomics are conditioned 
by climate: what influences the same factor exerts on national 
temperament, the instability of the modern Greek, for instance, 
being quite possibly due to endemic malaria, which is the child 
of the climaie that breeds the anopheles. The author specially 
emphasizes the occurrence of periodicity and pulsation in 
nature and particularly of climatie pulsations, which cad on 
the one hand to vastly increased human opportunities. and 
on the other to over-population, poverty and politica! dis- 
content. 


THE AUTORIOGRAPILY OF A CHINESE DOG. By 
Florence Ayscough. Hlustrated. It's a far cry 
from Wei-hai-Wei to the Bay of Fundy, and therefore it is that 
Yo Fei,a dog of the famous Lo-sze breed, has like Odysseus a 
tale to tell of many men and cities. Yo is a catholic-iminded 
dog, and, besides ordinary details of dog-life, can descant 
(though here surely his ** Missuss ~~ must have helped lim) on 
Chinese poetry and theatres, on the sorrows of the man that 
pulls the rickshaw (j@n li ch” ¢— man’s strength carriage), of 
how * the dragon who controls the rain and clouds is supposed 
to raise his head after his winter sleep.” and how the villagers 
erect his awakening with drums and vones and evmiials. 
Indeed this most intelligent dog gossips delightfully about the 
little intimacies of Chinese life, and also pleads with Kuropeans 
for a more sympathetic understanding of his countrymen’s 
character. The illustrations, full of colour and life, by Miss 
Lucille Douglass, are worthy of a wholly charming book. 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD AT WAR. By M. B. 
Synge, F.R.Hist.S. (Blackwood. 5s.)—It seems something 
of an achievement to have got the history of the Great War 
into 200 pages. But in the first seventeen of them the following 
inaccuracies appear: William IL was not ‘aged but 30” 
when he became German Emperor in 1888, nor was Franz 
Josef ever Emperor of Austria-Hungary : the great Bismarck 
was not a Count in 1890; there was no Orange River Colony 
in 1899: Paardehburg is aa ignorant misspelling ; and to call 
Pretoria ** the treasure-house of Africa” is simply phrase- 
making nonsense. With such samples before us we greatly fear 
for the buik. 


some of the geograph- 


sto us especially in the matter of 


(Cape. 6s.} 


A HISTORY OF LATE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
DRAMA. By Allardyce Nicoll. (Cambridge University 
Press. 16s.)--The second half of the eighteenth century, 
which Professor Nicoll reaches in this third volume of his 
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splendid history of post-Restoration drama, yields nothing 
of major importance except the comedies of Goldsmith and 
Sheridan. It was a period of change, of bad art and insincere 
fashions, of ceaseless theatrical activity, over which, neverthe- 
less, looms the figure of David Garrick. But to practical 
lovers of the stage, to those who have their own precious 
memories of first nights, the mere lists of forgotten tragedies, 
fustian or otherwise, of sentimental comedies and melodrama 
will prove fascinating. Murphy, O'Keefe, Cumberland and 
a score of forgotten writers had their audiences, their hand- 
claps and eatealls. ** Clapper-men and hir'd Puffers,” bloods 
determined to damn a new play by a ‘* Ministerial party 
writer,” or gentry in the upper gallery calling for a hornpipe 
which was not on the bills, recall nights of vital enjoyment or 
disapproval. In the confusion caused by the breakdown of 
Augustan standards, romance rushed in, in the form of lachry- 
mose drama suitable for men of feeling, spectral drama such 
as those of ** Monk ” Lewis : and French standards vied with 
the popular German plays of Kotzebue. Only one play from 
the welter has given the modern world a name; the following 
passage from Morton's Speed the Plough (1800) is too good 
to miss: 

* Be quiet, woolye ? aleways ding, dinging Dame Grundy into 
my ears -what will Mrs. Grundy zay ? What will Mrs. Grundy 
think ?° 
One of the most interesting things in the book is Professor 
Nicolls account of the rise of the poetic drama, with Coleridge, 
und his explanation of its final severance from the stage. 


JOHN GALSWORTHIY AS A DRAMATIC ARTIST. By 
R. H. Coats. (Duckworth.  6s.)—This is an appreciative 
little study. Choice and luminous comments which Mr. 
Galsworthy has sometimes made upon his own art are used 
skilfully for purposes of interpretation. In his analysis of 
motives and interests, Mr. Coats even counts up the number 
of barristers, country folk, policemen and criminals that 
appear in the total of Mr. Galsworthy’s plays. The effect is 
disturbing ; the plays under this departmental treatment 
seem like carefully constructed legal cases, for the natural 
illusion of dialogue in reading or acting is absent. How- 
ever, Mr. Coats certainly communicates the unmistakable 
Galsworthian flavour, 


HARTLEBURY CASTLE. By E. Tl. Pearce, Bishop of 
Worcester. (S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d. net.) -The Bishops of Wor- 
eester have held the manor of Hartlebury for over a thousand 
years, and the castle was fortified by an episcopal partisan of 
Simon de Montfort. It is fitting, then, that the present 
Bishop should have written this detailed and scholarly history 
of his home and of some of his more notable predecessors. 
Dr. Pearce has thrown much new light on the history of the 
see, notably with regard to Gifford under Kdward I, Wake- 
field the perseeutor of the Lollards, Prideaux the devoted 
Rovalist who was expelled by the Parliament, Stillingfleet, 
and Hurd who secured his friend Warburton’s famous library 
for the diocese. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF THE GRAMOPHONE 
RECORD. By Perey A. Scholes. Second edition. (Oxford 
University Press. 4s. 6d. net.)—'This is a revised edition of 
Mr. Scholes’ admirable guide to gramophone music. It 
covers the period between Byrd and Beethoven, and includes 
a lucid, instructive account of fifty-seven records. Mr. Scholes 
tells us that in choosing the records he has been guided by a 
balance of three principles: (1) the quality of the work, 
(2) the quality of the performance, and (3) the representative 
value of the composition. The analysis of each record is 
swiftly carried out, involving a minimum of technical termin- 
ology. In the case of vocal records, the words are given, 
together with a translation, where necessary. In addition, 
the name of the recording conipany is announced in each case, 
and also the price of the record. Since the first edition of this 
book, the Polydor and Parlophone Companies have justified 
the inclusion of some of their work, through such fine record- 
ings as are given of the ~ Unfinished Symphony ” (under 
Mocerike in the one case and Klemperer in the other), and 
Schubert's Erlkénig (sung by Hermann Jadcowker). 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCTAL PSYCHOLOGY. By 
L. L. Bernard. (Allen and Unwin. 18s.) —Social Psychology 
is a somewhat formless subject, and there is difficulty in 
assigning precise boundaries to its province. On one side 
it impinges upon psychology, on another it passes by 
almost imperceptible gradations into political theory, on 
another into biology. Professor Bernard in’ the present 
volume has solved the difliculty by extending to all possible 
candidates for inclusion the benefit of the doubt. Tle treats 
of education, abnormal psychology, racial differences, auto- 
suggestion and qualities of leadership, and he makes the 
somewhat ambitious claim that he has for the first time brought 
all these various subjects into coherent relationship by ex- 
hibiting their dependence tpon a central position. Whereas 
other writers have approached social psychology each from 
his own specialized point of view, Professor Bernard claims 
to be the first to have envisaged the subject as a whole. This, 


a 


no doubt, is an admirable ideal, but the difficulty is to discoye 
what precisely Professor Bernard’s position is. His detailed 
treatment of various subjects, as, for example, im‘tation in 
children and heredity, is praiseworthy although not inspiring. 
but it cannot be said that he has thrown any new light op 
Social Psychology as a whole. His main thesis that the 
individual's character can only be explained in terms of the 
social pressure which is brought to bear upon him is indeeg 
platitudinous. 


QUAKERS IN IRELAND. By Isabel Grubb. (The 
Swarthmore Press. 8s. 6d.)—This pleasant and interesting 
little book makes far less of the sufferings of the Irish Quakers 
than of their deliverances. The courage of those quiet 
non-resistance-men was almost miraculous in_ its effect, 
* Do not bandage my eyes, I can look you in the face while 
you shoot me,” said a typical Irish Quaker who was being 
prepared for death. The assassin dropped his pistol. He was 
robbed, but not hurt. Again and again such incidents are 
recorded. 


MOUNT AND MAN. By Lieut.-Colonel M. F. McTaggart, 
(Country Life. 12s. 6d.) With introduction by Field-Marsha| 
Viscount Allenby and illustrations by Lionel Edwards. With 
the Grand National being run this week, this new edition of 
Colonel MeTaggart’s much-discussed ** key to better horseman. 
ship * comes at an apt moment, for we shall all be able to see 
at the cinema whether or not our ‘chase jockeys do sit forward 
Janding over Bechers’ Brook. Our impression is that they 
nearly all lean back, but, after all, Grand National fences are 
something exceptional and arguments based from the stiffest 
steeplechase course in the world need not apply to hunting or 
hacking. In a new preface, Colonel McTaggart answers his 
critics and on the whole makes mince-meat of them. It js 
interesting to learn that an Italian cavalry oflicer may have 
invented the forward seat in [Italy in 1901 ; as regards England, 
however, the honour is certainly Colonel McTaggart’s : Tod 
Sloan was, of course, its first great exponent on the racecouts, 


A Library List 


MiscuntaNnnous :—The Housing of the Nation. By Lieut. 
Colonel F. E. Fremantle. (Philip Allan. 8s. 6d.) The 
London Child. By Evelyn Sharp. (The Bodley Head, 
7s. 6d.) A Biographical Dictionary of Old English 
Music. By Jeffrey Pulver. (Kegan Paul.  25s.)—— 
Historic Ships. By R.S. Holland. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
12s. 6d.) The Quakers. By A. Neave Brayshaw. 
(Swarthmore Press. 5s.) The Comedy of Poland. By 
Olivier D’Etchegoyen, (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
4talys International Economic Position. By C. E, 
MeGuire. (Allen and Unwin. 12s.) Gothic Architee- 
ture in England and France. By G. H. West. New 
Edition. (G. Bell. 10s.) The 1/4th (Hallamhire) 
Battalion, York and Lancashire Regiment. 1914-1919. By 
Captain D. P. Grant. (The Arden Press. 7s. 6d.) 

BioGraruy :—South Sea Settlers. By J. R. and B. B. Grey. 
(Arrowsmith, 15s.) My Life and Times. By Nimrod. 
(Blackwood. 20s.) Bill Nye. By F. W. Nye. (T. 
Werner Laurie. 21s.) Byzandine Portraits. By Charles 
Diehl. (Alfred A. Knopf. 21s.) Benjamin Franklin. 
By Phillips Russell. (Benn. 25s.) Lister and the 
Lister Ward. (Jackson, Wylie. 12s. 6d.) Reminis- 
cences of Lister. By Sir Hector Clare Cameron. (Jackson, 
Wylie. Is.) Beethoven. By Harvey Grace. (Kegan 
Paul. 7s. 6d.) Beethoven: The Man. By André de 
Hevesy. Translated by F.S. Flint. (Faber and Gwyer. 
7s. 6d.) Beethoven : The Search for Reality. By W.4J. 
Turner. (Benn. 18s.) Beethoven. By H. A. Rudall. 
(Sampson Low. 2s. 64d.) The Unconscious Beethoven, 
By Ernest Newmann. (Leonard Parsons. 10s. 6d.)--- 
Beethoven's Pianoforte Sonatas. By W. Behrend. Trans: 
lated by Ingeborg Lund. (Dent. 6s.) 

Lirerary : —Lyrics from the Old Song Books. Edited by 
Edmonstoune Duncan. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) Anton 
Tchekhov. By S.S. Koteliansky. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 

The Shoemaker's Holiday. By Thomas Dekker. 
(Robert Holden. 5s.) The Honorable History of Friat 
Bacon and Friar Bungay. By Robert Greene. (Robert 
Holden. 5s.) Tridion. By Count Zygmunt Krasinski. 
Translated by Florence Noyes. (Oxford University 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Svort :— Essentials of Golf. By Abe Mitchell. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) Partridges : Yesterday and 
To-day. Woreword by Eric Parker. (The Field Press. 
3s. Gd.) 

Novets :—-Elmer Gantry. By Sinclair Lewis. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Waste Corner. By Ruth Manning-Sanders. (Christophers. 
7s. 6d.) The Sun in Splendour. By Thomas Burke. 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.) The Death Watch. By M. Cape- 
Meadows. (Robert Holden. 7s. 6d.) The Man who 
was Nobody. By Edgar Wallace. (Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d.) 
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Finance—Public and Private 
The Coming Budget 


Ix little more than a fortnight’s time the secrets of the 
Budget for 1927 8 will have been disc losed. Quite 
wisely. in view ef the injurious effects upon business of 
aXi Government hes fixed a 
comparatively early date this year for the Budget, 
na wnely, April 1ith, so that, for good or for ill, the tax- 
avers will know the worst, or the best, of the position 
yefore the Faster holid: vs. So far as the current year is 
concerned there is every reason to apprehend that there 
will be a somewhat serious deficit. The weekly Returns 


axation uncertainties, the 


made up to March 19th showed a deficit to that date of 


£38,000.000, so that, making all allowance for a possible 
sweeping in of arrears during the final ten days of the 
month, it is to be feared that the Chancellor must be 
faced with a ‘aa ficit of from £20 to £30 millions. 

Wuert Conrusion Arists. 

In view of the confusion which seems so often to arise 
in the minds of the public with regard to surpluses and 
deficits, it may be useful, perhaps, to point out that the 
deficit of the closing vear has no direct connexion at all 
with the imation or deficit to be disclosed in the Budget. 
If, for example, the present year closes with a deficit of 
£20,000,000, it will mean, in the first place, that the 
position has come out about €24,.000,000 worse than the 
Chancellor estimated a year ago, when he hoped for a 
surplus of about £4,000,000. In the second place, it 
will mean thet the deficit will be met out of last year's 
Sinking Fund. That is to say, whereas under the Baldwin 
Sinking Fund £60,000.000 was to have been applied to the 
wiping out of debt, the amount actually applied will be 
reduced to the extent of the deficit whatever that total 
may be. 

SINKING FuNbs. 

the same time, the results for the closing vear are 
not, of course, without their direct effect upon Budget 
making. For example, a year ago when a £1 4,000,000 
deficit had to be wiped out by encroachments on the 
Sinking Fund along the lines T have mentioned, Mr. 
Churchill endeavoured to rectify the position by increasing 
the Baldwin Sinking Fund for the next year (that is, the 
year just closing) from £50.000,000 to £60,000,000. On 
the same sound principle, he should, of course. on the 
present occasion place a further large amount on to the 
Siiking Fund of 1927-8 by reason of the heavy draft 
which he will have made on the last year’s funds. I 
rather doubt, however, whether this heroic finance will 
a feature of the Budget or whether the Chanecllor may 
not rather decide to regard the misfortunes of the past 
vear as quite exceptional, being connected with the 
prolonged coal stoppage. In almost any event. Mr. 
Churchill will have to make some fresh imposts in the 
wav of taxation if his new Budget is to balance, and if the 
Sinking Fund is to be raised bevond £50,000.000, the 
wnount of taxation may be considerable. 

GrowtrH IN EXPENDITURE. 

\part, however, from one particular suggestion wl hich 
is heing made rather freely in the City. and to which I will 
refer presently, I do not propose in this short article to 
Indulge so much in seveiahions as to Budget possibilities 
as to comment upon one unpleasant certainty. While 
the Chancetlor’s Estimates of Revenue for the coming 
year are unrevealed, his Estimates of Expenditure, 
apart from that connected with the Consolidated Fund 
SErVICES, are already known, and the serious point about 
these Estimates is that they reveal a further increase in 
expenditure of over €3.000.000 when ages. nage i the 
original Estin nates of a year ago. It is true that if com- 
parison is made with the actual expenditure of her vear, 
Including the heavy Supplementary Estimates, there is 
but although this latter mode of comparison 
is adopted when presenting the Estimates to Parliament, 
it is wholly misleading, and J cannot understand why, if 
the Treasury has a zeal for economy, the true point of 
comparison is not more clearly emphasized. 


a decrease. 


Civin Service Ouriays. 

Not only. however, is the Estimate of Supply Expendi- 
ture for the coming vear £3,000,000 greater than in the 
preceding year, but if comparison is made with the 
fivures of three vears ago, an increase Is shown of about 
£15,000,000, For Mr. Snowden had, at alle, ents. succeeded 
in keeping down « xpenditure below £800,000.000, wheres 
for the coming vear, if there should be no reduction in the 
Consolidated Fund service, the total will be nearer to 
£R2 4.000.000, 

A Pertinent Rewinver. 

not only did Mr. Baldwin at the last cleetion 
emphasize the extent to which industry was being in- 
juriously affected by the weight of taxation, claiming 
at the same time the urgent necessity for economy. but 
the present Chancellor, when introducing his first Budget 
in April, 1925, said : ‘SL believe that we ouvht to aim at a 
net reduction in the Supply Expenditure of not less than 
£10.000,000 a year. That is not taking an cxtravagant 
figure. It would be easy for me to get a more favourable 
respoiuse by giving a more illusory figure, but I should be 
content if we could be sure that the net diminution of our 
expenditure was not less than Heoaeghiaysi a year.” 
And, replying to an interrogation from Mr. Snowden as 
to whether he (the Chancellor) meant cach vear. Mr 
Churchill replied, “Seach year progr ssivelv.” Small 
wonder that the taxpayer for the moment shoud have 
been somewhat cheered, but the illusion lasted scarcely 
for half an hour. for in’ ev rv successive speech igs 
Mr. Churchill’s utterances were ap parently designed to 
show that there could be no reduction in expenditure and 
that we must be content if an increase was avoided, 


7 
And vet, 


A Comparison with AwERicA, 

It is this persistent expansion in Expenditure and 
especially in Civil Service Expenditure outlays, with all 
the increasing weight of bureaucratic control which is 
involved, that calls for the most ureent attention, and 
not by any means for the first time it has been pi to the 
Upper Chamber to give a lead in this urgent matter of 
the need for national economy. The debate es "Puesday 
was an Important one. At a moment when we are getting 
heavy deficits and are burdened with heavy taxation 
here, the United States is rejoicing in huge surpluses, 
followed by remission of taxation. And while it is eusto- 
mary and popular to attribute these conditions of greater 
prosperity in the States to the neutrality practised by that 


country during the first three vears of the Great Wat 


Sealed 


HELL OL am bearing the word “ sealed ” 
wn) are locked by Shell representatives every time 
fresh supplies are put in. 


Thus the handy cabinets, which have reduced the 


price of good lubricant to the public by doing away 
with expensive tin containers, become as sufe as the 
Sealed Shell Petrol Pump. They are sealed con- 
tainers——-but with the economy of bulk oil prices 

rom these sealed cabinets vou can bu exactly the 
same oils which held the world’s greatest peed 
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and much is made of the part played in American budget 
surpluses by our own contribution in the form of the annual 
service on our debt to the States I consider, however, 
that far too much is made of these factors and far too 
little of the extent to which both during and since the 
War the United States Government has kept economy 
in the forefront, to the advantage not only of its Budget 
position, but to that of the whole country. Indeed, I 
think it would be scarcely stretching the point to say that, 
in so far as our own extravagance in National Expenditure 
checks our industrial activity by the heavy weight of 
taxation, we are not only inflicting injury upon ourselves, 
but are contributing to the prosperity of a competing 
country. 
AN INTERESTING SUGGESTION: 

There is one suggestion concerning the coming Budget 
which has been a good deal discussed, and which perhaps 
is worth mentioning, namely, the possibility of Mr. 
Churchill introducing some measure into his Financial 
Statement for accelerating the ingathering of direct 
taxes, and, more especially the Income Tax. The 
suggestion has been put forward that all arrears of 
Income Tax going over from one year into another should 
be subject to an additional tax penalty. There is certainly 
something to be said for the proposal, and it might con- 
ceivably appeal to the Chancellor on the present occasion 
because his Income Tax Revenue in the coming year is 
likely to be adversely affected by the change over from 
the three-years’ average system to the declaration on the 
one year. Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


New L.C.C. Loan. 


Tux Stock Markets have been passing through a rather dull 
time during the last ten days, having to withstand adverse 
influences in the shape of the news from China, apprehensions 
with regard to possible trouble in the Balkans and the losses 
arising out of the recent pronounced fall in Oil shares. When 
allowance is made for these factors, the underlying strength of 
markets is still an outstanding feature, and not the least 
striking point during the past week has been the continued 
steadiness of high-class investment securities notwithstanding 
the constant stream of new capital issues. During the past 
weck, for example, in addition to certain small Corporation 
issues, we have had the announcement of a London County 
Council Loan for £6,000,000 in 4) per cents. at the price of 
93} p.ct; while another interesting flotation has been the offer 
by Messrs. Hambros, Morgans and Rothschilds of an Italian 
Industrial Consortium Loan for £1,600,000 in 7 per cent. 
Sterling Bonds. ‘The issue was over-subscribed in about an 


hour. 
* * * * 


EASTERN BANK RESULTS. 


The annual report and balance-sheet of the Eastern Bank 
Limited is a satisfactory one, the decline in profits from 
£122,000 to £120,000 being trifling, while the 9 per cent. 
dividend was maintained and £20,000 was added to Reserve 
and £10,000 to Premises Account, while the balance carried 
forward was rather larger at £38,000. Moreover, the balance- 
sheet shows a further small inerease in Current and Deposit 
Accounts, which now stand at practically £6,000,060. Loans 
and advances, which amounted to £2,921,000, show an 
increase of over £500,000. It should also be noted that the 
actual net dividend to shareholders is a little higher than a year 
ago, because the rate of the tax deduction, after allowing for 
relief in respect of Indian tax, is a little higher than last year. 

x * * * 
A Useru. SpPercu. 

There was nothing of a perfunctory character about the 
statutory meeting held last week of Imperial Chemical 
Industries. On the contrary, Sir Alfred Mond used the 
occasion to deal with many points of interest to the shareholders 
of the various companies which have come into the merger, 
while he also dealt with matters affecting industry as a whole. 
Sir Alfred referred to the success which had marked the 
response to the invitation to exchange into the new combine, so 
that of the companies concerned fully ninety-six per cent. 
had responded. Very much to the point were Sir Alfred’s 
remarks with regard to the general need for co-operation in 
industry. ‘* Unless,” he said, ** we can get a new psychology 
throughout our industries, unless we can get hearty 
co-operation between those engaged in the ranks and those 
engaged at the top, unless we can make the rank and file 
understand and believe, and prove to them that the prosperity 





———— 


of industry is not merely for the benefit of the shareholder 
but for the benefit of the worker—unless we can do that we 
shall have difficult <nd_troublous times.” And finally 
at the end of his speech, Sir Alfred said: ‘To-day, when we 
are in the extraordinary position of having a foreign Powe 
spending vast sums of money in this country in order ty 
stir up discontent between the citizens of this country, it 
is more than ever necessary that those in responsible 
positions should take every step that is humanly possibje 
in order to counteract this fiendish work and to save the 
country.” It is not surprising that these observations of 
Sir Alfred Mond should have been received with loud 
applause. 
* * ce 
WESTMINSTER BANK'S NEW CHAIRMAN. 

The Westminster Bank Directors may be congratulated 
upon having made a wise decision in appointing, as successor 
to the late Mr. Walter Leaf, the Deputy Chairman, Mr, 
Robert Hugh Tennant, who now becomes Chairman of the 
Bank. Mr. Tennant’s record is a good one, for like hig 
predecessor, he enjoys both banking and business experience, 
He was Deputy Chairman of the well-known firm of private 
bankers, Crompton and Evans, in Derbyshire, and when that 
Bank was fused with Parr’s in 1913, Mr. Tennant joined the 
board of Parr’s Bank, while in later years he has been 
Deputy Chairman of the Westminster Bank, with which 
Parr’s in turn was amalgamated. For many years, however, 
Mr. Tennant was also Managing Director of Stretton’s Derby 
Brewery, and at the present time he is also Deputy Chairman 
of the Bank of British West Africa and a Director of the 
British Italian Corporation. In 1924 Mr. Tennant had the 
honour of being elected Chairman of the Committee of London 
Clearing Bankers. To fill Mr. Tennant’s former position as 
Joint Deputy Chairman with Sir Montagu Cornish Turner 
the directors have now appointed the Hon. Rupert Beckett, 
so that as regards practical experience in banking and finance, 
the Board of the Westminster Bank is exceptionally well 
served in its Chairman and Deputy Chairman. 

A. W. K, 


Motoring Notes 
The Sunbeam Car 


From the very beginning of the present century the Sunbeam 
Company has done much to uphold the prestige of British- 
made cars, and there have been few races at home or abroad 
in which a Sunbeam has not at least been placed. The 1927 
models look as though they would add to this splendid tradi- 
tion. Last week I tried this firm’s 25 h.p. saloon, fitted with 
the popular Weymann body. 

The Treasury rating is only 23.8, but when the car is on the 
road it is impossible to believe that she is not a forty horse- 
power design. ‘The engine is extraordinarily flexible and the 
acceleration perfect. This, combined with wonderfully light 
steering, makes driving in traflic almost a pleasure, despite 
the enormous length of the car, 15} feet. The steering-whee! 
is large and the clectric horn, ignition and throttle control 
sasily accessible within it. 

Although a landaulette model weighs about two tons the 
ear is perfectly light to handle at all speeds, and will crawl 
at 4 m.p.h. on the top gear, or attuin 70 m.p.h. without the 
slightest effort. The spark is automatically varied according 
to the speed by a governor. 

The gear change lever is conveniently placed in the 25 hp. 
model. In the 20 h.p. model I wish it were both longer and 
nearer the driving seat. The hand-brake is put into action 
by raising a lever; this seems to give greater power in a 
emergency than the usual type of upright lever. 

The sense of power, and of reserve power is exhilarating; 
fitted with the Weymann body as in the model I hired, the 
Sunbeam is one of the liveliest cars made. The landaulette 
will take a hill finishing with a 1 in 8 gradient on the top geat, 
never dropping below 22 m.p.h. The hill on whiéh this test 
was made is West Hill, Highgate, at which no proper run can 
be got, and which has a nasty bend near the top. 

As regards that important matter (to every woman) —the 
comfort of the body—I can say without hesitation that I have 
never sat in a more luxuriously comfortable car. The seats 
are upholstered in solid plain leather and have been designed 
by someone who really understands the. human frame; 
nowhere does one feel the necessity of another inch of padding 
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even on the worst roads. The driving seats are movable and 
will travel to the extent of 6 ins., which should allow for 
almost any owner-driver idiosynerasy. A particularly im- 
portant point is that the seats are so arranged that the driver 
has a perfect view of the read, in spite of the very long bonnet. 

The doors are very wide, closing rather behind the cushion 
of the front seat. “Yo get over the difficulty of opening such 
a door there is a very neat device whereby it may be opened 
from anywhere along its length by simply pulling on a leather 
cord which actuates the lock. 

There are two extra seats in the landaulette which fold up 
inconspicuously into a small cavity at the back of the front 
seats. 
electric wiper ; 
when required. 

Like all Sunbeams, these models are thoroughly well finished 
in every detail, and have every aid to comfort that ingenuity 
can design. There is, for instance, a leather draughtproof 
muff which fits over the control lever to prevent draught 
rising through the “ gate”; also there is a roller blind over the 
rear window to shut out following headlights ; this is operated 
by a sinall lever above the driver's seat. 

lionor Goopuart. 


it is lifted from the bottom by a screw gear 


This Week in London 


LECTURES. 

Wedaesday, March 30th, at 8 p.m. Brrrise Firms. By Col. 
Sir Arthur R. Holbrook. At the Royal Society of Arts, Jolin 
Street, Adelphi. 

Thursday, March 31st, at 3 p.m. Tuer Puptie Scnoors AND 
THe © TrRatninGc”’ oF Tracuers. Mr. F. J. R. Hendy and Mr. 
Guy Kendall. Under the auspices of the Parents’ Association. 
At 65 Rutland Gate, S.W. Also at 5.15 pan. Tur BrcGinnines 


AND KEanty Srreap or AGricuururE. By Mr. Harold J. FE. 
Peake. At the Royal Institute of Great Britain, 21 Albemarle 


Also at 8.15 p.m. Reapine TRANSLATIONS. By 


Street, W. 1. 
At Mortimer Hall, 93 Mortimer Street, W. 1. 


Mr. Aylmer Maude. 


Tickets from the Organising Secretary, National Book Council, 
30 Little Russell Street, W.C. 1. 





“Who grasps the child, 
grasps the future! 


—Ilrancis Thompson. 


99 


Early influences make or mar 
the character of the individual. 
The great educative work of 


the N.S. P.C. C. 


is proving a powerful factor in the 
foundation of a healthy, virile race. 
Of the three and a half million 
children helped to a_ happier life 
nearly every case has been  satis- 
factorily concluded without prosecu- 
tion, eloquent proof of the efficacy 
of its methods. 

Communications and Gifts will be welcomed by Sir Robert 
Parr, O.B.E., Tut NationAt. SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN, Victory House, 
Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. 


US NATAL DD LENE DATO ETL 


The wind screen is of the single pane type, and has an | 


| London: City Office - 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd 


(Registered in Japan.) 

; ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid éee : Yen 100,000,099 
Reserve Fund eal ai ok oa rer Yen 92,500,009 

Head Office, YOKOHAMA, Branches at Alexandria, Batayi 
Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changehun, Dairee 
(Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honoluly 
| Hong Kong, Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, 
New Yor 
San Francise 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Tokyo, ‘Tsinanfu, ‘Tsingtau, Vladivostog 





| Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, 
| Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, 
Seattle, Semarang, n 
Sydney, ‘Tientsin, 
| (temporarily closed). 
| ‘The Bank buys and receives for coilection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Busines 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained oy 
application. K. YANO, London Manager, 
London Office, 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
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ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


Capital (fully paid) - - - £2,500,000 
Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct., 1926) - £2,571,249 
Deposits (Oct., 1926) - - - £40,457,710 


Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
General Manager: Sir Alexander Kemp Wright, K.B.E., DL. | 
3 Bishopsgate, E.C, 2 
London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross,S.W.1 | 

Glasgow (Principal) Office: Royal Exchange Square 

and Buchanan Street. 
217 Branches Throughout Scotland. 

Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
usiness Transacted. } 

The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 

and Executor, and also as Trustee for Debenture or other 
Issues, &c. 
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Let the “Old Equitable” provide for you 
children’s education at School and Univer. 
sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 
quotations stating the ages of parent and 
children. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No Commissiot 


No Shareholders 





= ————— 


NEW HEALTH LECTURES. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 30th, 1927, at 8 p.m. 
Dr. C. W. SALEEBY, F.R.S.E. 
“SUNLIGHT AND HEALTH.” 

In Lecture Hall, Medical Society of London, 

11 Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
Admission 3/-. (Members 2/-.) 

NEW HEALTH SOCIETY, 39 BEDFORD SQUARE, W.C.1. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 











IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES. 


A SUCCESSFUL MERGER. 


BENEFITS OF THE SCHEME. 


HEAVY CAPITAL AND STAMP DUTIES. 


POSITION OF CHINESE INTERESTS. 
SIR ALFRED MOND ON THE FUTURE. 


of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Winchester House, Old Broad 


The Statutory Genera 
Limited, was held on March 19 at 
Street, E.C 

The Right Hon. Sit 
company ), presi led, 

The Secretary (Mr. J. H. Wi 


I Mond, 


pt., P.C.. M.P. (chairman of the 
dsworth) having read the notic 
convening the meeting. 

The Chairman said Ladies and gentlemen,—I am very elad 
to have this, the first opportunity w hich we have so far had of meet- 
jng our shareholders. Ot aware, the stat 
a purely formal meeting, and our business is consequently 

You have, ne l read the report of the directors, 
which sets forth the necessary information, and I have 
to move that this report be adopted, Before 1 do so, I should like 
colleagues. sir Harry 
abroad on 


eourse, as you are 


meeting 1s 
1" 


yerv short. doubt, a 


statutory 
to explain the absence of some ot my 
McGowan, our president and deputy chairman, is 
Lord Re expresses his regret at his inability 
Sir Josiah Stamp. 


}ith- 
portant business. wline 
to be present, and so doe 


meetings for the chairman to make any 


remarks about the position of the company, but as this is the first 


It is not usual at statutory 


time we have met, and as of necessity it will be a considerable time 
before we shall have an annual meeting, | thought it might be of 
some interest to you If I just made a few comments on the report 
before you and said a few words on the position of the vast enter- 


prise in which all sharehol 





you are ders. 


PRELIMINARY EXPENSES. 

There are two points to which I should like to refer. One is the 
amount of capital duty and stamp duty paid to the Government, 
which, you will see from the report, amounts to a very large sum 
I need not say that on the scheme adopted those 
responsible cave the most careful and exhaustive consideration to 


before embarking 
Alternative methods of attaining our object were 
would have saved a small proportion of 
that 


emt 


this question. 
examined. Some of these 
the duty which we have paid, but our investigations showed u 
t, and, the efti 
adopt dl. 


by far the el cleare therefore, most 


anest, 
method was the one we have 





As the law stand il present therefore, the position is that the 
most efti it method is subject to the highest amount of taxation. 
A large part of our « pital had already borne duty onee, but such 
is the state of the law that it h had to bear duty a second time 
merely | ine Ot i effort towards increased efficiency Thi 





double duty is clearly a tax on efliciency. The present Government 





realized this when they were considering the position ot the moines 
Indust hat one of the most fruitful sources of 
efficiency lay in amalgamation, and to encourage 
th } epi awa for that industry the liability to doubk 
tavatior 

Surely what i ood for one industry is good forall. Those leaders 
of labour who have thought the matter out realize and have stated 
that these amaleamation conducing as the Vv do to efficiency. are 
inthe interests of labour. As if is with reluctance we came to the 


t in order to secure the greatest degree 
nus heavy liabilit. it 


ther branches of industry are 


conclusion tha OL ellicrenes 
we must face t} is only reasonable to suppose that 


leaders in « deterred from following 


xamiprle 

This eannot be 
this as the have 
Important and 


our ¢ in their search after increased efficiency. 


right, 
had 
rowing hody ot 
lar to those take 


the 


the Government must surely realize 
demonstrated to them that there is a 
opinion in favour of 


hould like to say in tl 


and 
very 
facilitatin 
*n by us, and | 


measures sin 


connexion that very important Committee which sat to inauire 
into the amendment of the Companies Act recommended the 
abolitic n of this double taxation Of course, | do not know wha 
we Can anti ipate but one ay express the hope that in the Bill 





which is shortly to be introduced in the House of Commons to 
Implement the tindings of that Committee this subject will find its 
if that is so. it seems to me that it would only 
should have any benefit of such legislation 
nina retrospective form. (Hear. hear.) 


due place. he fair 
that vour ompa 
} ’ I y 


eXternce ito them. 


EXCHAN( or SHares Neary 100 Per CENT. 
Phe only other point in the report to which I want to refer is the 
response to the invitation to ex hange into the new company. 


When we started the a 
Which form the fusion ecoukl not, of course, of themselves form a 
definite or conclu opinion as to how far their 
Would acce pt the invitation to exchange the shares in their respective 
companies fo) Imperial Chemical Industries. We hed to 


merger the directors of the various companies 


shareholders 


ive 


shares ir 





utorv j 


| 
| 








Ne ee iSGwastnns an seme 








ee ee 





a ae 
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a a cE ey 





a —— 


take a certain 
resp msible 


amount of risk on this, but those of us chiefly 


were quite we should get a response of such 


certain that 


a nature and of such a character as would at anv rate pass tha 
controlling interest in the old companies to the new company, 





and just us in taking the risk of proposing this exchange to 
our shareholders. 


[I can only s that 





our n t wciuine 


expectations lave been 
far surpassed, ] »-day the exchange represents 96 per cent. of the 
total capital which is issuable in respect oi the shares of the par 


ticipating coTppanies, 


and the } cent. will, I think 


ely 


lance of 4 pet 


mostly come in short time, as a 


In uw relati 








held by people abroad wl not had time to exchange, and 
by exccutors who are enga I linge with est ind are subje 

to technical delays of that kind. What it really means is that in 
the pace ola few weeks we hav obtained what we may practi ally 
call a 100 per cent. merger, and I believe that such a result is 
unique in the listory of ergers in tl or any other country. 
(Cheers.) It shows—and we ere very grateful for it—the great 
confidence MW hich the shareholder: lt t] old eFomMpanies have hacl 


in the advice given to them by th 


r boara wd in the board of the 
new company. It immensely facilitates the task of your new 
reanization in utilizing the constituent powers of the merger ta 


‘ 
the vers best advantage of the whol 


BENEFITS OF THE MreRGER. 


nd gentlemen, we have heen in existence 


Well, ladies : 
¥ 


relatively a few weeks, althoueh se think it is vears 
(laughter) because so 
, and SO Thany 


we might have been 


rauch has been clone, 30 many qirestions 


qi ions have been 





Tam very 


to be able to ussure you, howev: that the relationship bet ween 
members of the boards and staffs of the c 
the fullest harmony. 


Secondly, 


mstituent 


companies 
is one of co-ope! ition : 
I should like to tell you that even in that short space 
of time the ideas which led us to form this merger are proving fully 
justified. We formed this merger with the idea of creating the 
most machine for the the chemical 
of this country We anticipated that, 
to the nature of and various lucts of the 
we should be able to effect 
economics and to render each other useful assistance from both the 
comune and the technical points of vi Well, already the 
fruits of that idea are beginning to be ithered, and alterat ind 
changes have taken place which will increase the joint profits of 
Already the ex of technical informa- 
tion and research Is proving to the benefit of the whole organization ; 
already the 
advantages which, of course, 
and as we proceed, 


efhierent handling of ndustry 


which we could think of. 


owing the processes pre 
: J 
various companies forming the merger, 


reial 
ious 


the combined concerns. hange 


showing 


on 


commercial liaisc 


will be developed as 


ereation of closer 


ms 18 


time 


MADE. 


now tO in 


PROGRESS 


SATISFACTORY 
Therefore we have every reason itistied 
with our progress. The fruit of some ot 
done to-day will not. of course, show 
as time goes on, and Lam quite ce nfident, as 


was forined, that the step we took 


up to very 


rk which is being 
liately, but it s 
Iw: the 


was the wise one and the right 


the we 


phiinie il! show 


hefor merges 





one, and was to the advantage of the indusiry, to the advantage of 
those engaged in the industry, and to the advantage of the re- 
holders who form now a ’ body to whom we we resp nsible, 
(Cheers.) 

T should like to say a special word on th ubject of research. 


OF course, the which have among 


eorpanies 
( punt 





those which have always had in the past able ; equipped 
research establishments and = able ind hight di reh 
experts. The co-ordination of the work of the various laboratori 

and consultations between the vari experts who are at the head 
of those laboratories, and the able technical chiet { th Various 
organizations are elready leading to fruitful results, doin the 
future will load to new developments of very co lerable marnitiuc 

[ have always maintained that it only in tl way that the 


Britain can maintain themselves against the 
industries of the United 


the views one bas held in theor 
t 


industries of Creat 
industries of the Continent or the 
and | clad to find that 
rapidly proving themselves ¢ 


am 


ye true in practice 


Apt 


ConpITION oF INDUSTRY AND TR 

T should just like to say one 
industry and trade generally. Of course, the 
all know. with a general 
ordinarily bad year for 


word to vou about the con 


1926, as 


te, Was al ¢ 


yeal 
trite va coal chi 


industry, and our industries were no 


exception. That the balance-sheet of the constituent con |? nies 
show no worse results than t] do is due to the enormous inheren 
streneth of their positions treneth much gyveater, of course, 


the constituent has fully disclosed in the 


companies 





than 


any oO 


past. In fact, it is due largely to the conservative building of 
reserves that they are able to make as good a show as they bh: 
been able to make in the balance-sheets tor the year 1926. 

The year 1927 opens under brighter auspices. Revival of trade 
is taking place and, although it would be a mistake to talk about a 
boom in trade. still, we can look forward nless some new catas 


ey ) ‘ 
trophe arises —we ean look forward in the year [927 to, at any rat 





normal trade, and, | hope, something better than a norm 1 trade. 
If that is tho case, | am sure you ought to be satisfied with the 
results we may be abl » show at i end of t ‘ 192% 
BRUNNE! Monp ((% \ Lami 
There is, of eourse, one marke n which we ar 0 lerably 
interested, and which at pres ! 1A} listurbed condition, 
and that is the market of Ching. OU e of the ent liaries of Imperial 
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eines 

Chemical Industries is Brunner, Mond (China), Limited, an organiza- | of the shareholder, but for the benefit of the worker—unless We 
tion we founded some years ago in order to push our products there, | do that we shall have difficult and troublous times. To-da y, whee 


and which has been very successful. Last year, in spite of all the 
difficulties that existed, the trading was, on the whole, remarkably 
satisfactory. Of course, you get intensified troubles, and it is 
difficult to predict exactly what will happen in 1927. All I can 
say, having, as we have there, property and staffs covering almost 
the whole country, is that it is a curious fact that as soon as the 
wave of disorder and artificial agitation—and artificial it is— 
against British goods and British people passes, the real Chinese 
readily come back and take up their commercial relations with their 
old friends and customers. (Hear, hear.) 


Position OF ENGLIsH PEOPLE. 


There is nothing more untrue than that the Chinese people as a 
people—particularly the commercial class—have any feeling against 
the British or against British merchants or British ‘goods. In fact, 
they go through extraordinary difficulties and sometimes incur 
considerable risks in trying to obtain them. But, of course, the 
position is difficult. We have continual communications on the 
position, and we have the greatest appreciation of the loyalty and 
splendid work of our staff out there. (Cheers.) I want specially 
to mention this, because T do not think people in this country realize 
what English men and English women are going through in China 
at the present time and how, to some extent, they may feel that 
they have been rather let down by their fellow-countrymen here. 
Of course, we have an oflice and a godown in Hankow, which we 
had to evacuate. 

Naturally, our staff are members of the Defence Force. and it was 
a sad day for them when they had, as Britishers, to surrender their 
rifles to the so-called Chinese Army. It is always a hard thing to 
ask an Eng chonan to do. Our Shanghai staff is occupying, I am 
afraid, more time in the trenches of the settlement than in attending 
to office work; but the spirit is splendid, and T should like to send 
from you to therm a message that we appreciate the ndid and 
loyal spirit they are showing, and that they can look, at any rate, 
for our support in their difficulties out there. 





ReLaTioNs with Empioyeers. 

Ladies and gentlemen, there is just one further point on which I 
vy a word, because I think it is very important—that is, 
our company to those who are in its employ. 
Attempts have been made —in rather irresponsible quarters I am 
glad to say, not in responsible quarters——to cause trouble or disaflec- 
tion between those who are working for our companics and ourselves, 


want tos 


the relations of 








and from the formation of the merger there have been rumours | 
which are as baseless as they are unfair. I have seen statements | 
that it was the intention of our company to reduce wages, that the | 
conditions of labour would be worse, that the old regard for the 
workmen which the various firms have shown in our industry for 
over two generations certainly — for IT should say, speaking for prac- 


tically every one of the industries, there has been no serious industrial 
in the chemical industry disturbed, and 
troubles would arise. 


dispute Was going to be 


the: efore 


BaseLess STATEMENTS. 


T want to say authoritatively here, not only for myself, but also 
for all my colleagues, that such statements are entirely baseless and 
untrue. IT should not be in this chair, would I have occupied 
this ponttien for one single moment on terms of that kind. I have 
always looked wpon it as a duty for the ec aptains © f industry to pay 
as much regard to the fair claims and needs of those who are co- 
operating with them in labour as any other body of | people working 
with them. (Hear, hear.) In fact, far from our having any inten- 
tions of this kind, our views are of an entirely opposite nature. 


nor 


We 
shall devote, as soon as we can find time, a great deal of thought to 
the important problem can a great organization retain its 
contact not only with the heads, but with every man working in the 
ranks ? What steps can we take to tie to ourselves still more closely 
than we have done by some form of co-operation all those engaged 
with usin a great enterprise 2? In what way can we ameliorate their 
Y In what way can we make them share in our pros- 
‘am we make their lives more hi ippy or more 


how 


conditions 
perity ? In what way « 
content ? 

Those are the ideas which animate the board of this corporation, 
at any rate, and those are the lines on which we intend to work. 
I think it isimportant to say so at the first possible moment, speaking 
officially for my colleagues and myself, and [ am quite sure that 
we shall succeed in the future as we have succeeded in the past. 

We may have some difliculties of dislocation of labour by this 
plant or that plant in one locality or another being put out of 
operation, but Lean only say that steps have been already taken to 
see that if anything of that kind occurs, that pensions and compen- 
sation for those who are put out of work will be paid on a liberal 
seale if we cannot find employment for them immediately or at a 
future date in our own That is the spirit with which we 
we animated, and that is the spirit in which we intend to conduct 


works. 





this enterprise, and Tam certain that in this we shall have the sup- 
port of our shareholders. (Hear, hear.) 
Hearry Co-oreraATiIon Nerpen. 

There nothing more certain to my mind — after an ¢ c perience 
extending over a quarter of a century as a teacler of Industry in this 
country than that unless we can get a new psychology thro shout 
the industries of this country, unless we can cet hearty co-operation 
betwe those eng lin the ranks and those engaved at the oom. 
unless we can make them understand and believe, and pre ve t 
them thet the prosperity of industry is not merely for the benefit 





| 
| 





we are in the extraordinary position cf having a i Teen 
spending vast sums of money in this country in erder to stir up dis. 
content ketween the citizens cf this country, it is more than ey, 
necessary that those in 1 sponsible positions should take me 
step that is humanly possible in order to counteract this fiendis} 
work and to save the country. (Cheers.) 

Well, ladies and gentlemen. that covers the ground which T w ished 
to cover. Next time I address you I shall be able to present to you 
I hope, a not unsatisfactory balance-sheet. (Cheers.) 

I now move the adoption of the report, and will ask Lord 
to be kind enough to second the motion. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Ashtield, P.C. 
seconding the resolution. , 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried unanimously, 


Ashfield 


I have much pleasure jg 


Tue SHAREHOLDERS’ THANKS. 
Mr. S. F. Prest.—Ladies and gentlemen, before we separate 
I think we ought to pess a hearty vote of thanks to oy 


chairman for the very interesting information which |] 
us. (Cheers.) He has told us a good deal 
position of the company so far as it has gone, and he has told yg 
the objects that the board have before them. Iam sure that every 
shareholder here will agree that we trust the board will carry out 
those objects, which meet with our entire approval. (Cheers.) 
Mr. W. B. Morison.—I should like to second that vote of thanks, 
and if the proposer will permit me to extend it, I would suggest 
that we as shareholders send our thanks not only to the -utive, 
but to the workers-—the operatives—in the different parts of the 
country and in the different parts of the world, to whom oy 
chairman has already referred in terms—statesmanlike terms— 
that I think are seldom heard at a company mecting, and also to 
the clerical stafis. No business man, I think, can have failed to 
recognize the efficiency of those staffs when he c —_ lers the celerity 


> has given 
about tl © present 


exe 


and ‘dispate +h with which all the multifarious det connected with 
the change-over has been curried out. 
AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 
T should also like to include the executives of the different con. 


stituent companies, as well as the board of this company. Imperial 


Chemical Industries have the great advantage that the various 
employees of the companies have had some little experience already 
in sinking their own individualities and in merging themselves inte 
the interests of greater concerns, and that will, i thin k, make much 
more €asy th e task of taking this further step and bringing about 
that complete co-operation without which success cannot be 


attained. I take it that not only the sharcholders of this company, 


but practically the whole of British industries, will watch with a 


good deal of interest what amounts to the experiment resulting 
from a vision carried out with energy, initiative, and courage 
8) ; 


and will watch the 
development of bringing tegether on the company a 
number—and I am not speaking in any terms of idle flattery—of the 
most brilliant intellects and the strongest personalities in the country, 
but I do believe that that board has sufficient organizing power 
—_ sufficient of that valuable common sense, to fit 

ach one of those personalities and intellects into its proper place, 
am to work together loyally for the benefit of the workers and the 
shareholders of the company. I have very much ple ond- 
ing the resolution. (Cheers.) 

The vote was unanimously accorded. 


I think would have deterred lesser men, 
board of one 


which 





commodity, 


sure in se 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


CHAIRMAN’S 

The Chairman.—-I have to thank the 
kind words they have spoken, and T accept them on behalf of myself 
and my colleagues, and all the other interests which Mr. Morison has 


mover and seconder for the 


just mentioned. I will see that they are conveyed to the right 
quarters. IT am very glad indeed that, at a shareholders’ meeting, 
we should think of all those engaged in our great enterprise. (Cheers) 


The proceedings then terminated. 





THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
AND INDUSTRY. 


An Appeal to our Common Sense 


by SIR CHARLES MARSTON, 
Member of the House of Laity, late head 
Cycles and Motor Cycies, et 


2/6 net, 


f Sunbeam 


Of all booksel 


st outspoken books of the day—a frank 
xposure of the m which have 
brought about our present in oubles, and—a 
Call for Repens ance. 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 








EASTERN BANK 


MR. J. S. HASKELL’S SPEECH 








THE STABILIZATION OF THE RUPEE 





rhe 17th annual general meeting of the Eastcrn Bank, Ltd., was 
held on March 23rd at the Office of the Bank, 2 and 3, Crosby Square, 
EC. Mr. J. S. Haskell (the chairman) presiding. 


The secretary (Mr. R. Carter) h iving read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: When I last 
addressed you I alluded to the difficulties experienced in trade and 
banking generally during the year then under review. There has 
peen no alleviation during 1926, and I do not recall a year requiring 
more unceasing vigilance since the slump of 1920-21. 

[ will not dwell upon the disastrous general strike and the 
prolonged coal strike, which paraly sed trade all round and seriously 
affected our exports to all parts of the world, but I will confine 
myself principally to India, where we are chiefly concerned. The 
prosperity of the country depends entirely on the monsoon, which 
started somewhat late than usual, but, gathering strength, caused 
copious rains to fall. These should have assured bountiful harvests, 
but, unfortunately, the autumm rains proved very scanty and caused 
the partial failure of the spring crops. 








With shrunken exports and easy money conditions following an 
expansion of currency due to Government's extensive purchases of 
sterling the year before, export trade bills were not forthcoming to 
any considerable extent, and the rupee exchange became very 
unstable, 

¢ 


oO. 


In August last the the Currency Commission was 
published and its recommendations are :-—Tho stabilisation of the 
rupee at Is. Gd., a Gold Bullion Standard, and the creation of a new 
(entral Reserve Bank to control the currency and banking reserves. 
These recommendations are sound in principle, to which [ take no 
exception, but I am compelled to direct attention to certain aspects 
ry hardly on other banks. The banks 


renort 





of the scheme which bear v 


are to be called ipon to } lace 10 per cent. of their current account 
and 5 per cent. of their fixed deposits, free of interest, with the 
Reserve Bank, and this great institution is to be furnished with a 


certain mount of working capital, thus provided by the banks, with 
in fact, it under stringent safe- 


- “yy , , 
which, will be in eompetition unless 











guards. Again, the Imperial Bank of India is also to be highly 
favoured by the Government with advances from the Reserve Bank 
of large sums, partly without and partly with nominal interest— 
yery generous treatment indeed and necessarily to the disadvantage 
ot ot bank 
The Exchange Banks, in my humble opinion, deserve reater 
consideration from the Government. After all, they have carried 
the financial burdens of the export and impert trade of India for 
v vears with great efiiciency and to the satisfaction of the 
cantile and trading cemmunity. Perhaps it is not too late to ask 
Government of India to reconsider the situation vi ry carefully 
in order that no injustice may be done, and ifa deposit is found to be 
necess I ggest it should r exceed 5 per cent. and 1) per cent 
of current accounts and fixed deposits respectively. Further, the 
exchange operations of the Reserve Bank and the Impcrial Bank of 
India should be mor rly defined or restricted, having recard to 
the advantawee posi i to be corded to these institutions. It 
is also of ave mport that the Reserve Bank’s business, bevond 
what tl do for the Gov im should be strictly confined to 
acting as banker's bank. and they should not be allowed to open 
current accou for other than bar cers, OL discount bills or make 
ad st ener pu 
I reasonable tc v hat legislatior ill be shortly completed 
by which t ry he ed at Is. 6d.. ind an iraportant disturb- 
ing factor will th have been climinated. We may now hope that 
the Government will make regulations with regard to their sterling 
purchases which will allow of tenders in London or India being 
lnvitel under specified conditions, and thus do away with the 
mneertainty caused by the present procedure, under which the 
Government may buy sterling at any price over Is. 53d. without 
Previous notice. I need not lay more stress on this point. The 
present method constitutes a great hand ip to the trade ancl om- 
nerce tl untr 
Tn Tri q the trade situati } heen very disappointing. There 
were hop: ful expectations that the good rainfall at the beginning of 
the vear would make foi proved conditions after the shortace of 
the preced vear, bu unfortur tely during the spring the 
Country round Bagdad was inundated by floods, which aused 
considerable damage to goods in warehouses, resulting in heavy 
losses | stagnation of business for a considerable portion of the 
year. It is sonable to hope that in the current year in India, 
Ir q and ¢ ere, trade will show some revival. 
Our profit and loss ount, including the balance brought 


final 
with the 4+ per cent. interim paid in 
to carry to reserve £20,000 and 
$40 to be « ] 


ried forward, 


forward show net profit of £158,440. We recommend a 
dividend of 


October last. 


to the building account £10,000, leaving £34 


tax. which, 





£90,000 : 


: ) 
unanimously adopted, 
inan isly ado} 


COMPANY MEETING. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION 








, 


The forty-sixth ordinary general mecting of The Employers 
Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., was held on March 23rd 
at Hamilton House, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 


Col. Sir Edward Ward, Bt., G.B.E., K.C.B., who presided, s 
that in the shareholders from the chair a year 
he said that in the accounts then before them there were elements 
which led the board to look forward with confidence to yet more 
favourable results in 1926. That expectation was fully justified 
by the figures now submitted, and also could be applied with every 
confidence to their expectations for 1927. They had made during 





addressing 





the year a large advance in premium, the increase, £802,225, being 
the largest they had ever made in any year except one. They 
fully believed that the business was secured at rates that would 


provide, sooner or later, a profit. He thought, therefore, that the 
shareholders had every reason to be gratified at it. 
Dealing with tho separate revenue accounts, he said that tho 


The premium continued 
1 


fire account showed a satisfactory result. 
to increase, and their connections in this branch of their business 
were steadily inereasing. The vecount, included 
all their business in all parts of the world other than fire and 
personal accident—and in this the larger proportion was business 
they did in the United States showed a 
improvement. The workmen's compensation insurance wa 
emerging from the serious losses which they had suffered in 
last three years, and which were caused by the inadequate rates 
fixed by the various State Authorities. While the loss ratio 
still too high, it was getting near a figure which should yield a profii. 


general which 


iderable 
slowly 
the 


again con 


Vas 






With regard to motor car insurance—a big item in their American 
business and a profitable one—a compulsory law had just come 
into operation in Massachusetts. This would lead to a very largo 


tend to reduce the 
United States business we! 


ratio of profit. 


pro- 


increase of business, but might 
All the other branches of the 
gressing most Satistac torily. 


In Australia the New South Wales Government had 
very drastic workrmen’s compensation law. M: British « 
which were previ yusly ceased to do ) 
passing of the 
other British 


passt la 
my panies 
loing this business the 
Act. This three or four 


companie s, however, had decided to continue, with 


on 


well as 


Corp 


ratior . 
ration, as 




















the result that they hed obtained a considerable volume of premiuura, 
but at the mement they were unable to say what the result might 
be. In Canada the keen competition of casualty compani both 
British and American, had prevent vd any large protit 3 from being 
made, and the business had been very difficult there. 

In Quehe which was the only Province where companies could 
transact Werkmen’s Compensation busin the other Provinces 
havin i State monopoly a new Act came into operation 
on Ar , and it was hoped that by agreement with the companies 
and i rebec Governme rate would be fixed which would 
enable the companies to work at a profit, though that profit would 
not be a larg percentage. 

With regard to over perations, in China, where t] did 
a substantial business, they had not felt yet any effect of thi 
dist urbanes ou on there. What might be the prospect for 
their future carrying on in China they could not just now tell. 

In common with other Marine Offices, the Corporation had suffered 
a further hea loss by the failure of the City Equitable and othe 
compant estimated at £130,000 to £140,000. In order t it 
confidence to the cHents of the Merchants’ Marine, the direct 
had decided to guarante ull policies written by that compat 
until further notice. 

With regard to the Me they believed they had 
faced the worst in marin r and 





likely to improve, though 
It was anticipated that the current yeat 


only a small, prof but they were hop 


SiLOV any, ¢ 


would 
ful of a 


possibly 





gradual improvement in the marine insurance market. ‘The two 
American companies which they had founded were slowly ib- 
lishin ther Ive 1 glanee at thei premium fimrure howed. 


They hac t altered the value of the Clerical, Medical and Geix 





shares, 1 gh the figure, £485,019, at which they stood in tho 
Corpora books, was very much below the price they lal 
obtain fo m to-day. ‘The forecast of the results of the present 
by the chairman of the Clerical, Medical and 

tT 


quinguennium made 














General at their annual meeting last month indicated at, 
execllont as their results were in the last five years, it was nost 
certain they would be surpa d in the current five years. 
Notwith neling the I amounts by h the y h \ t n 
down the Merchants’ Marine shares and other investments, the 
percentage f theiv general reserve to premium ine nuch 
higher than in 1919, the year in which th purch e Mer- 
chants’ Marine Company. In that year it equalled per cent. 
of the then premium income, while to-day it equalled 36.8 per cent 
of the income for 1826. He thought, therefore, he could c: fidentl 
submi to ther a strong balance sheet one which w I U 


( Applaus« :) 





stronecr than the actual figur expressed, 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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They bought you your 
lundependence in 1914-18. 


lt is your turn now! 








‘Yhey paid for your independence with their limbs and 
their health. You can buy them a measure of inde- 
pendence. very much less. By malieed whatever you 


can afford io the Soldiers and Sailors Help Society you 
will enable many more disabled ex-Service men to learn 
at in the Lord Roberts Workshops, and so become 
self-supporting. The Society depends for its Funds 
entirely upen your response to its direct appeals. It is 
in \our power to restore to at least one crippled hero his 
plac » in society, 

THE INCORPORATED SOLDIERS and SATLORS 

HELP SOCIETY 
and 
THE LORD ROPERTS MEMORIAL WORKSHOPS 
for Disabled and Necessitous Ex-Service Men. 


| ed under War Charities clef, 1916, 


the 





HUM. THE QUEEN. 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Chart 1835 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E..C.2 








Atiantié Holiday 
to CANADA S& U.S.A 
and back 
6000 Miles Sea Voyage 


in a Giant Cunarder 


Here is a holiday to remember for 
life—a holiday out of the rut. 
Get ful particulars at onc: from 
Cunard Ucad Office, Pier Head, 


Liverpoo!, London, Southampton, or 
any of our Lranch offices or agencies 


CUNARD 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


Patron.: UW. THE RING, 
] ‘rect wr gigi t The Chairmen, The Countess Roberts, 
D.B.E., Room 41, 122 Brompton Road, London, S.W. 3. Oo 


West Ent Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
har Capital £4 
Reset Fund : ‘ bon waa ‘ : £ 3.810.000 
Res Liability of Vroprietors under the Charter... 2 00 
Tetters of Credit an do Dr ame are issued atl banking business of every 
description ts transacte ough the numerous branches of the Rank 
throughou tralia at 7 in w Zealand, Deposits for fixed periods received 
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THE LUXURY 

SMOKE WITH 

ADISTINCTIVE 
FLAVOUR 


loz Packet 1/34 : 
2oz Packet 2/7 
Yalb Tin 5/2 
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The Quarterly Journal of ithe Royai Economic Society. 
MARCH, 1927. 
CONTENTS. 
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CABARARRANN 


THE CARE OF BOOKS 


In addition to their service as book- 
sellers, Messrs J. & KE. Bumpus, 
Ltd., send competent to 
catalogue, classify, and clean private 
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sf 


assistants 
libraries. 


J. & EQ. BUMPUS 

LIMITL 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
wimenti to Hi VW 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 











- SPANS T © WORLD 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 
































When in Canada stay at 
Canadian Pacific Hotels 





For fares, sailings, etc., apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.c.3 | LONDON 


or Local Agents everywhere. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 


TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


KOT AEE EV ET CERT SEELE STROVE Cele 


SHORT TOURS 


THE ROYAL MAIL | & PAC IFIC LINES , 


aTLANT , on e ME ASPUR STRBET, S.Wa 
REE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
6150 AT BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, GLASCOW'Y SOUTHAMPTON 
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Some | 
Left-Handed * | 


yy 
By EDMUND B. D'AUVERGNE 


Author o Bride of ae o Kin . 

In one poe Mit volume, ¢ llustvations. ene ‘ 

he a shor throws much interesting light on me re and 
irregular unio in high places. The cases of King Philip o 
France an Bet us fa de Montfert, King Philip ye tus al 
Agnes of ~ hey Pedro of Portus il and Inez de Cast1 the Due 
de Barry ane 1 Amy | 1, Jerome Bonapart I is American 
brie ne of the ble it t 1 i 
given i } hook 








Vanished Cities 
Nineties Africa 


By Mrs. SUEUART ERSKINE and 
MAJOR ee FLETCHER 
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London: BUTCHENSOs & CO. | 
(Publishers), I.td., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 | 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


FUNDS EXCEED £15,750,000. 





Chairman + + The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman, LL.D., M.P. 





blished Mutual Office has just declared increased 

Jonuses ranging from 37/- to 40/- per £100 per 

cording to class. The stringent basis of valuation used, 

th moderate expenses and light mortality render the 
ospects particularly favourable. 








Write for Prospectus, etc., to the Secretary, 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


"PHONE: CITY 4062 (5 LINES) 


SUCESSFUL —WARRIAGE 





WISE WEDLOCK (BIRTH \ 
CONTROL) A as 
Ry. f An RTH AY BEALE, d 


Be wok « 1 1 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


By Dr. Se ee 6/9 
INTIMATE LETTERS TO | each oF any 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES two works 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. Nothing 


tI tudie lita elationship hi 
bycnn teh 12/6 
THE : GRITICAL ‘AGE OF WOMAN 
= WW \l PER M. GALLICHAN Every } 
I ti It Book, 
MARRIAGE: BEFORE AND \ 


AFTER ; seiner aia 23 
Ry Dr. G. COURTEN Y BEALE. ull « 
is ‘ie l Se ae int val a," 1/2 
THE PERPSOY ween 
> Dr. G. COURTENAY 1 ALE A hool 


n wi i ly 1 married 


each or the 
three books for 


3/3 


THE ‘COMPL EYE nus BAND 





G. COUR I won 
Ske bak el bas Gx he Wades on 
1 eri y < ar to-mo1 : / 
Tae PH YSIOLOGY GF SEX 
a a and iviad te Oe | PRALL 13/- 
7 WALLACE. & 
THE Mire J AND THE VISION 
By R ( LA ti A Novel A = 
AI; hing H t / 
Send 7. Cheque or Ae and the books will reach you under plain 
return post te th x with a copy of Health and Efficiency 


“HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternester Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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INVALIDS ¢ me AGED. 


A few days’ rest from ordinary food, and a change 
to Benger’s, works wonders. It gives the needful { 


digestive rest with complete nourishment. l 
Sold in Tins by all Chemists. Prices: 1/4; 2'3; 4/-: 86 J 
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RELIEVES A PREVENTS 
MPF >. ‘Ftv 


COLDS a{ KE E 
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INHALANT, 
The Colds That Others Give Us 


M2@RE colds are caught through contact: with infected persons 
i than from any other cause. To avoid this ever-present risk 
make a habit of putting a drop of “ Vapex” on your ha indker- 
chief every morning, thereby surrounding yours self with a 
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pleasant germ-; sroof atmosphere which will last all day. 
All Chemists 2/- and 3/- "Institutional size 12/- 


Sole Makers: THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Ltd., Bardsicy Vale, Lancs. 


Yl. Ch. Ye. We. ll. i. Uh. Wl. Ve. Wh. Da Uh. he. 


V.18, 


LIBERTY CRETONNES 


NEW COLOURS 
FOR LOOSE COVERS & CURTAINS 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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New Patterns for 


Loose Covers 


See Story’s Latest 
Cretonnes from 2/6 per yd. 


STORY’S 
49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
, Ltd. 


Story & ¢ 











Forcleaning Silver Electro Plate &e 


Goddard's 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 1*26 & 46 








| INSURANCE ? 
| THE PRUDENTIAL 
| OF COURSE |! 
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AN APPEAL TO READERS OF THE “SPECTATOR. | 
TO HELP A GOOD CAUSE, WORTHY OF SUPPent, | 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Are Training 1,030 Boys and Gite from all 
parts of the U.K 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Patrons: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN. 


President: 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
10,000 Boys have entered the Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine, Many hi undreds have 
emigrated to the British Dominic 
3,900 — have trained for Househol d ‘duties, 
etc 





Chairman and Treasurer 
FRANCIS H, CLAYTON, — 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of “ Arethusa’’ Committee: 
ov vSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 

164 SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, Ww. c. 








BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS 


Society are daily called upon for help, nct only to 
shipwre ‘cked men, but to many widows ‘and orphans 
of fishermen and sailors s, and to aged and distressed 
seafarers. Its funds are low. Will you help? 
Patron: H.M. THE KiNG. 
Bankers: Witti1ams Deacon’s Banx, Ltp, 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1, 














Society for the Assistance of 


LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 


HELP GREATLY NEEDED. 


Dear } Ri NDS 








I want so. many ae tha I dor kaow how t any j 
th: mm; mat I ia ulways 5 i I i want 
money for the Cc em sot 'F and the backbone of the S tra 4 ‘ 
be grat ful received for it Ar 1 thea I wa 
who hay be n suffering from influenza, bi 
the ie i ah r we have been having fat t 
so oaiall they cannot provide f stra il 3, and th 
to come in and he ip them wit h fo 1 and comforts and coa I 
very ateful for 5 /-, 10/-, o1 fi 1 th vt beer g 
who name have for long b on the Soci s | I f 1 sha 
not appeal in vain. 
La r House, Ma ri, £DITH SMALLWOOD, 











DO NOT | 
“PASS BY ON THE OTHERS SIDE. "| 





No more striking example t! 

Samaritan can be hi ie ae everyday life 

of the women and 5 sirls some me: ! 

number of = ut 10,000 annually, who pass tl 
Rescue H mes in union with the 

who, having “ fallen by the wayside” t 

lust, are rescued by the m ae “Cc Samaritan, 


the Re scue 


HELP IS ee ‘NEEDED. | 


= vou be a _o »d Sama . 
t us in the support of this Christlike work? 

‘* 7. ’ } 

Gifis will be gratefully acknowledged. 
4 
c 


Canon W. C. E. Newsort, Chairman, Church Penitentiary | 








Association, Church House, Westminster, London, S.W.1L 














KINGSWAY THEATRE. Ger. W.- 
Every Evening at 8.30, Mata. Wed & Sat. at 2.390, FOR THREE WEEKS ON! 
MOZART’S OPERA, 
COS! FAN TUTTE i Es l 
(The School for Le 
ncucinee 
inc = 





ss "lau ca . 4; . pe 

STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 
DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 19.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
MARCH 28th, 29th and 30th LYA DE PUTTI in ‘* MANON 
LESC AUT,” from tie famous Opera GLORIA SW ANSON a 
‘THE UNTAMED LADY,” trom anni Hurst's 

MARCH Bist. APRIL Ist and 2nd. ERENE RICH and y ‘STL 
GORDON in * SILKEN SHACKLES"; HENNY PORTEN 1 





“WHEN SHE STARTS. LOOK OUT!” & 
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Are you aware that it will pay you to generale your 

own electric current, whether you reside in Town or 

Country ? 

In the Country you have no satisfactory alternative. 

In the Town you are probably faced with a high charge 

per unit if you draw upon the central supply. 
Initial cost need not deter you. Petter-Light 
plants may be obtained from £80 upwards com- 
plete with batteries. Furthermore, they are sold 
on the deferred payment plan which capitalises 
your income, whilst the plant pays for itself by 
the savings it effects. 


Upkeep costs present no difficulty. We have 
testimonials showing that users have provided 
themselves with a year's electricity at a cost of 


£5 for fuel and lubricating oil. Moreover, the 

plant is so safe and simple throughout that it 

never requires skilled and costly attention. 

You undoubtedly appreciate the many qualities 
; PF i 


of electric light; therefore hesitate no longer but 


instal 


PETTER LIGHT 


THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILS. 


For illustrated catalogue and full 


particulars write to-day to: 
PETTERS LIMITED, 
YEOVIL, ENGLAND. 
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Cer. $3. 
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ROBIN HOOD 


BOILERS 


AND BeESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


be 
comfortably heated at 
of 2d. 


day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 


Every room will 


a cost per 


Burns slowly through 
the 


attention. 


night without 


All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix, 





Can easily he stoked by a lady. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 
THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Lid.. 





BEESTON, NOTTS. 

















Vicissitudes 
By RALPH NEVILL 


r ot l 


}, 7 J 


“Curious and forgotten fact bout th t ts and build 
London in by : 





1 led é 

with uncony { p! 

Mirrot M: r init 

Times. Spicy yar I 
stories, " M ] > 7 ent 
tuining Ve t | 1 ¢ kl t 
you more abot ! h than Raly 
Nevill. A lot l 1 | Sketch 


Vanities and“ 


in one large han me vol , wath 1 ustrations, 18 net. 








In British 
Malaya To-day 


HUTCHINSO 


(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster 











PLAYER’S 
NAVY 
MIATUORE 


“WHITE LABEL” Strength 


Je 


a 


10:* Seen 


per 
Rare’ 
Mik 


ounce 


MILD and MEDIUM STRENGTHS J/- Per Oz. 


NM 78 











By R. J. H. SIDNEY M.A., F.R.G.S. 


In one lar j nC 4 ted half-ton 
“Mingles information and ted 
manner.”’—Jin ry} mt M d 
from many 
prise i tra 
enthusiastic cor ent 1 « " tron and 
colour.’ ui i 
? 
London: & 
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Rates for aie Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to ae drertisers whose 
Instructions should reach the 
A remittance 


line 


40 , for bad | 


and 10° 





-_ - . —— 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., \ 
WANTED 


0 for 5 ve 


wit 


ACANT 


AND 


























— — 

VEY EGN There is a Vaeanev for a LECTURER 
4 in LC ONOMICS in the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
COLOMBO, CEYLON \ iuididate should hold a 
tlrst-cla Honours Decree of a British University 
© quis wt qualifh He should also have had 
t iet of leeturis or t aching Ss SOD, 
rising by ual Increments of offiect 
provided ith Government quarters is required to pay 
LO per t. of hi the rent, otherwise he is given 
iren owan it peprired Trae nt will be on aur 
nent f bree year ile first fustanee. il contirmed 
the off r will then be on the permanent and pensionable 
establisiiment and will contribute 4 per cent. of salary 
to t Widows’ and Oipheas’ Pensions Fund Pree 
possade provided to ¢ lon for the officer aud his wife 

| tere t! amtwo hij tren 

Requests for fuller particulars of this appointment 
and f the necessary forms of application should be 
vddrcesed in writing to the PRIVATE SECRETARY (Appoint- 
ments), Colonial Office 8 Old Queen Strect, SW. 1. 
Conpleted applications must reach the Private Secretary 





not later than Apri 











*AREERS ror EDUECATED GIRLS Unique 
4 in } trial Method: 6 to 12 months 
ik tential Hostels recommended and post- after train 
ivy vred through Appointments Department Cen- 
ro! Enaonloyment Uereau and Students’ Careers Associa 
t Incorporated), 54 Ru ! Square, W.C.1 








i WNHAM COLLEG ‘ BRIDGE , The Couneil 
| Newnham (« ile invite applications tor the 
post of DIRECTOR OF STU DIES AND LECTURER 
IN CLASSICS for Octobe } The post is a resident 
on Priefer vill } vi a candidate whe has 
thone or i £ sett researeh work. Further par 
t rs ’ obtained from the Principal, to whom 
nl rpydieotions should be sent not later than April 
ivth tte may be eceonpanicd by the names of 
threes erent for purposes ret ! (ot whom at 
t t one should have first ha ml knowledge of the 
candidete’s research work and teaching capacity 
mi two testimonials, 





ryt PNEVERSITY OF MA 


NOHESTER 


Ap} ons are invited for the post of Assistant- 
Lecturer in Aacient History and Classies. Special kKnow- 
tedus of Ancient History: essential Stipend, £300 per 

ltuties to commence September 20th, Jiast 


date for applications 


Jurther partienlars tnay be 


April oth. 
obtaine 


L from the 


Registrar, 




















_ versity will shortly procecd to award two 

t Post-cradmate TRAVELLING STU- 

PENI aust - sch of the value of £275 for one vear, 

m™ post-vraduat Studentshij of the valuc ot 

SET The Studentship are open te beth Internal and 

External Cradvates of the University, Applications 

(on eribed form) } t reach the PRINCIVAT 

eriele Lniversity of don, South Kensington 

“3.W. 7 ean be obiained), 
ees an 

An lustrated monthiy that 

tide to careers, scholarships 

Described as“ The last word 








ei ndest and most complete 
grote ibout. carcers and the wav to train for them.” 
Is *, monthly from 61 Conduit dtreet, W.1. 
ER-ITY O LEEDS 

MPARTVENT OF HisTORY 


4 t . ty Coum has instituted a R 
" wi invei patentior io a 
’ p 1 Put to be 
, t rt tr mav be oltaincd 
i ' ! ! j ' ‘ t leed 
ANDREWS, 


‘th vy Of 





idership 
st Com 


moist Oetobe 


irom thie 





CHAIR OF GREEK, 
1 f the Universi of St. Andrew 
i ‘ ‘ roof Cireek Th 
Prete to de sa enter on bis duties as at 
! a) } ! 
‘ ' i I testi 
F ¢ nohes or ree 
ie by lett i twenty print 
wit ' t thor wit ' 
i { wit the under ped on 
) ‘ ‘ 
ANDREW BENNGTT 
etary and Registre: 
‘ ied 1 
” a 
LI RES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &e 
oan a Se 
! ) VPlONAL INSTITUT! col 
phe bor i ACH eRS, GROVE Hots) 
POP re yy 0 LANI Wil PEMUNSTRA 
wie <CHOOL. CO] t GARDENS, W. KI INé 
ON ii (hairman, ©. G. Mouteliore, .10,, MA 
' v i } j ! Por Pormweatic 
‘ ' heir ! ' i nd ti 
J I . t 





Headings displayed in 
announcements exceed 9 lines. 
SPECTATOR Office, 


insertion, not later than Tuesday 





lo ensure 


CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
Series discounts : 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 


asa 
5% for 13; 
W .C.2. 


24% for G6 inserlions ; 


of each weck. 





, SWEDISH SYSTEM 

TIVHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
| 37 Lansdowne Kd., Bedford.-Principal : Miss Stans- 

feld. are trained in this College to become 

Teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends ovei 

Pees £165 a year For prospectus apply Secretary. 


NGS 








2 )Ts. 





\ND COLLEGES 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 





School 
leaving 
luding 


SCHOOL, BERKS. —Public 
Highly qualitied staff Four 
7» to Oxtord. Fine buildings, in 


BING DON 











tories, G\ ninasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 
Cricket Swinwming, Boating, 
£08 Entrance Scholarships. March. - 


tead- Master. 








Scholarship 
cholarships 
May Ist.-- 


trance 
me Jnd., Aix or seven 

red to beys under 15 on 

Jicad-Maste 


\ HAM 

ination . 
te will be off 
Particulars from Uk 


SCLLOOL. Mr 





ItDINGLY COLELEGI SUSSEX An 
AS tion | for Six Entrance Scholarships (valu 
p.a.) will be heid at the College in June. A 
Head Masi ier 


B" 
Scholarshi 


OL SSL 10s., & | 
ybtuined from 


hixamina- 








APEFIELD Colleg An Examination will be held 
on May 24th & 25th, 1927, to award & Foundation 
l reo Exhibitions of £50, > Exhibitions 
xO. Entry scan be 
adtield Berks. 












! hil ition of & 
ihe Secretary, 1 








—— 
» 

About 6 holat 
competition on May 


HEAD-MASTER, 


CHOLARSHIPS. 


SCHOOL 


ered for 
irom 


will be off 
Particulars 
Banbury. 








4x1 if TON ¢ O1 LEGI Classical, Mathematical, Mod- 
\ 





ern Lang and Music Scholarships, value from 
fr5 tos E100 per | vear, Examination at end of May. Var- 
tieviars from the Seeretary, Cliftoa College, Bristol. 





[" AN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENUAM, 











for Six Schoiarships, vary'ng from 

pea, held in June. Age limit, 14} years on 

etily Ist Special exhibitions each term for Sons of 
Clergy.—-App.y P. Bolton, M.A., Head-Master, 

pryensuee HOUSE SCHOOL, BENHILL-ON- 

\ Preparaiovy School for boys aged 7-14 

Situated on high land in its own grounds Careful, 

individu ttention toe heelth work, games and cleracter. 


-. Hod htom, M.A., Hiead-Master, 





ROOME OFFICER.” 


A. ro Bees 
Containing in a 


A NAVAL 





concise form the regulations 

lating ¢ entry of Cadets (age limits, 13 years 
$ jnonths years S months) into the Royal Naval 
Colles south, with instructions as to how to 
mpply, & a full ilustrated description of lite at 
the College ves, Ltd. GU lication Dept * Royal 


House,” 21 Old Bowi Street, London, W. 1. 





WILL SCHLOOL. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 











‘ mit on will be held on May 26th 1 nd 
2sti wn several Entrance Scholarships will be offered 
fon muipetifion to candidates between the ages of 12 

Lt! t Emeluments of a nominal value are 
tt t to there Sel imships > such emoluments may 
! jnerea at ihe adi tion Of the Governor up to a 
maximum of £120 per annum according to (1) the stan- 
dard of attainment of at candidate nd the promise 

en by his ind (2) the financial position of the 
! te. Candidates who do not win Sehe may 
! ted mis nto the School further 
x ’ j fed that their work of sutiieient 
' 
t ly t I; , Mill Hill 
. Je. i, XW 





KEN? licacd-Master: J, A. 
House Master Oundle Sch.). 
" £1oOO vr, 
lio 'g i mand Phot ply S#eORUTARY 


wv! WARS SCHOOT, 
Ne ker, M.A. (lat 
| 





cos ©8S Kentish, 


‘i GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA 





i fine Pub ine and Jrtivouth 
uN. t il 1-M H.C. Barbe M.A. (Qxon.) 
‘ rs hoot. *% : 
\\ at Jee lth urrowundir 
\ , ‘ t “rT rder 
re Head-Master He b. '. 
hiecel um mxiern curriealu 
ve ' s ind Prot 
! | mead tr Nex i mien 
! \ HhadM i. 









———_—-——___________ 
B UCKDEN Tower, Huntingdon 
> in extensive grounds. Hom 
Girls; Preparatory Soys i 
on P.N.ELU. lines. Musi ‘ 
care, entire charge it desired Moderate it 





Principal Miss Courtenay 








nen 
4 THILTERN HELLS KOO Ti alt. Prep. school for rly 

vid smell boys: healthy country lite. 10 acres, Indie 
vidual attention. Entire ch , Principal : Miss 
Gascoiune, St. Christopher's School, Gt.M len, Bueks 











age my Row _Caldbe } ni be opened 
in Septem “t as a tic i Prine. 
pals : Dr. Mabel Ba bs ( Valmsley 
Very healthy tiful situat ernis moderaty 
. ut 





and inclusive t harge, if I 

——————— —_— 

{ APPY Home School for littl ! nected 
with the Miss Dumbrel sche Jit o— 


Mrs. Wording) 


am, Beechgroy KR 
HO” 7 iy neigh in her own 4 Children 

: wh parents a i i Lividual 
care ; sich st referer i! ALI , 
L Gr atl Perrace, Edin 4 , 





POCKLANDS SCHOOL. igs, cu 
duality and strenzth of 
Boys. Fees are moderat 
SSEN Highian Hou Sch r limited 


YI 
s number of little girl 


wnd boys. lspecially adapted 





for children whose parents are roa 3 and 
particuins Mrs. He Hiuhtields, ¢ rough, Sx, 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS ND COLLEGES 





VALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
dry, bracing and sunny. A Boar 
girls on mod ern Public School lines Prev: irat 
for girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior Sch lor gu 3 to 
1S years of age. Mscort provided fret 
eatinttedttti Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle 














EB s A L E 
4  MENISTERS® DAUGHTERS’ COLLEGE 
Laymen’s Daughters also admitted 
KILGRASTON ROAD EDINBURGH 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS FROM 
iQ to 18 years 
Good Playing Field—all Games 
Head-Mistres Miss H. P. AULD, B.Se. (Hor 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, April 26th 





Prospectus on application to the He s tar 
ARCHIBALD & LYNDESAY ¢ LANGWILL, 
19 Melville Street, Edinburgh; cr to the Head-Mist 
at the College 
H IGHVLEBELD, OXHEY LANI WATFORD, 

j Principal, Miss WALLIS. Privat Ltesidential 











School for Gils, Tele: Watford oi6 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE Head-Mistress 
es Miss i. Wainwright, A.. London, Pil Board 
ing and Day School, wi Preparatot Dp . 
Climate specisliy suited to delicate or Cr ia! children, 
University Exatoination he meoderat For infor 
mation about Entrance Scholicehips apply to the Hes 
Mistress 


| INGHOLT SCHOOL I 
, SURI 

Tracing climat 
flead- Mistress : Miss Ri 





| ~ANSDOW iy House, Swan Boarding 
4 girls, trans. from Hampstead. Ir pal, Miss 





Conder Classical Tripos. ¢ i. 2 

Thorough educn. on mod, lit f 1. 
exam. aud for the Univ. if req ful sit t 
locking bay. Good garden. Net is, Bathing 


Qe WOOD, HATPIELD, HERTPORDSEIL 


NTLAL SCHOO! } 


“PUBL ) I 
LRATORY DPLPARTME 


With SPECIAL 


ISLDE 
PREP 





tated, 114 acres. Fully equipped 


Large stall DE aut 


Delightfully sitt 
Building 


Head-Mistress : Miss 








UEEN — 8 SCHOO! 

() IN¢ (Ke j tat 

Public School for Girls, 11-19 

in Jun Pees £105 p.e Ap 

‘T, LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST, N DREN 
s 

Vine Connell I r competition M t! 
entrance Scholarshiy ilue & £70, and £f¢ 

for fomr years at St Leonard ‘ It s . 
parents are unat to ymy Tull School ree It 
nee will be given to daughters of Professional ! , 
repens Serf M. Servic Ca idates mu betwe 
13 and 15 years ize On Sept uber 3001 27 
| til tlars and entry Mees Cus be ul on 


Head-Mistre 

















has 














he 
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T. HELEN'S, C OCKERMOUTH.—Boarding School 
~ for Girls in the Lake District. Unrivalled Situation, 
Entire charge if desired, Principal—Miss Wheeler. 





SS 
mUDOR HALL St HOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 




















Founded 1850. Thorough Education for Girls 
(resident only). Sanetpal Mrs. I. M. KELLEHER, Ist 
Hons. French, Trinity College, Dublin. 

TILLESDEN Convent of Jesus and Mary, N.W. 10, 
VW Secondary School. G irls’ Brdg. and Day School. 
oO 

PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
—— 

ISS BENDIXEN, B Hons., 
M Mi SE TLING, Bea’, Hone., 
Miss TURNER, B.Se., A.K.C., 

and staff coach for Entrance and other University 
Examinations Women students only. Interviews 
‘fues., Wed., Thurs., at 3 p.m., or by ae ut 

66 Baker Street, W.1. Mayfair 3797. 
cepaannnie 
(PEECH Mr. CHAS, SEYMOUR gives Private 
s Lessons in Public Speaking (Words, Ideas, and the 


Voice) for banquet, Bar, or platform.—401 Strand, W.C.2, 


=— 
















Chateau 
for girls. 
Summer 
ort from and 


LAND 
birst-clas 
os 


Lausanne, Lutry, 
finishing school 
mestic Science. 
the Alps. Ls« 
tulfer. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
A CONTINENT, and FUTORS’ ESTABLISH- 


ECONOMY 
MESSRS 


SCHOOLS. &e is 
GARBBITAS THRING 


MENTS, DOMESTIC 
given free of charge by 






& CO., 36 Sackville Strect, London, W. i. Telepho 
Regent 587% Educational Agents. Established ; 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co are personally nu quainted 





vearly all Schor | Prin ipals in the country lhey 

% glad to supply information about establish- 
vr y of training in Secretarial Work, 
and Horticulture. NO CHARGES WHAT- 
rO PARENTS. 


Agriculture 
EVER MADE 








YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. TUTORS for 
\ ARMY and ALL EXAMS. CLERGY RECEIVING 
DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR SPECIAL 
CARE ANY TUITION essrs, J. & J. PATON 
having an up-to-date knowl t Best Schools and 





CONTINENT, 
ending (free ot 
trustworthy information 


futors in this COUN RY i on the 
will be pleased to 
charge) ye ] 





1 ve age ol the puy t preferred, and rough idea of 
esshould be g & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, Londen, E.C, 4. 





information and 
stablishme = 
stating the 





— AND TUTORS 
\ ivi neerning the mac i 
will he given fre ( charg to pa 








requirement kind t hool, age of pupil, lo ality 
preferred, Ce.) to Measr Truman «& 
ey. Ltd t \ ts, 61 Conduit Street 
0 Ww. Felephon ‘ ard = $27: (2 lines), 
1 44 SCHOOLS the most complet guide 
to Sel 3 | 6d., post fr 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 














is SONG WRITERS Authe and Composers) 
4 | t send ri irkahh hook, ** Song 
Writing ; i Profitable ¢ i Write for your copy 
to-d ‘ I t Int ional Mu Ageney 
Box 287. ¢ cl ‘ Char v Lane, W.C. 2. 
{| THORS € ry npt 4 ‘ m their work 
d hould 4 rds Arthur Btockwell, LAd., 29 
Ludgate Will, Lor lustal 20 vear advic tree 
e4-page | let Press Commendations on appli ition, 
| EARN to Wr Articles and Storfes; earn while 
4 you learn; booklet — free tegent = Institute 


Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Str t, 





ITERARY Typewriting « 


lly&promptly executed. 
4 MSS. Is or 000 words: 


on copy 3d. per 1,000,— 








Miss N. McP’a iC), 44 Bld n Rd., Westeliff-on-Sea, 
\ ISS} BER MAN. Shorthand, Typewriting 
cs Translatic 2 Rupert St., Piccadilly, Ger. 1737 


Novus 
4 Aiort d 
" Publisher” Cranvect = 


——. 


REQUIRI 





RROXALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories 
te., required Send star . 
Re las ‘ \ tam for prospectus to 
mald Mass 10S Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1 


—_— 


























“MONG LYRICS Urgently Wanted for conversion 
KS into popular successes. Gifted composer will set 
selected poems to music and arrange immediate pub- 
lication. Beginners encouraged. Submit MSS. to Bex 
802, Composer, Fulwood House, High Holborn, W.C. 1, 
g tmy og MSS. 10d. per 1,000 w 3, carbon 
copy 3d. Promptness and accuracy guaranteed 
Marion Young, (E) 5 Ramsden Road, Balham, 3.W 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
GOOD CUP OF COFFEE. 
d i . 
We challenge comparison both as regards quality and 
price. 
Blends ; “ A,” 2s. 94.3; “ A2," 23. 6d. 5 “* A3,”’ 2s. 4d 
~R Sy. 24.5 “©,” in. O04. per iD. 
Golden Santos : 1s. 6d. per lb. Berry or ¢ 
We draw special attention to the “Lb” 4 
rich blend of tine coffees, 





Note.—Carriage paid on parcels of Slb. or 


London Coffee Co., 


City of 2 
49 Leadenhall Street, TC. 3 











QVGGs for preserving. Laid on day of «de hy 
4 30 doz box 45s. Carriage paid in | 
Mrs. Coltart, Plumstead, Aldborough, Norwich, 
PURE WHOLEMEAL FLOUR FOR BREAD 
AND WHEAIMEAL FOR PORRIDGE. 
Made from British wheat, 
BREWHURST MILLING co... 
LOXWOOD, SUSSEX. 








GARDENING 
W: ling and Rockery stone direct 


hg PAVING, 
/ from Quarry. Sundials. Bird Baths, &c. Lowest 


Rhymney Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hill, B.C. 4. 








TOURS, &c., 





























ELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB, S.S. ‘ FRIULI 
H CRUISI From Venice to Dalmatian Coast 
visiting Spalato Isles of Greece : ling kK lo fe 
Olympia, [tea for Delphi 1 Piraeus for Athens ; Corinth 
for Mycenac Cania (Crete) for Knossos. Ret ng to 
Gravosa and Venice, Lectures will be ve ithe Cru 
on the places visited by distinguished ! \ 
limited number of berths still available, Fu u 
from Misa Edith Crowdy, C.B.B., As 
Hellenic Travellers Club (Dept. 44), 3 A iy ¢ ird 
Piceadiliv, London, W. 1. 

YUNSHINE TOURS in GLORTOUS GREECI 
s DELIGHTFUL MOTOR TOURS 
INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION, MINIMUM RATES 

Write for particulars to 
H. J. WOODLEY & CO.. 4 Piace St. George, ATHEN 
HOTEL DIRECTORY 
i? 2 CONSTANCE, 
LANCASTER GATE, LONDON, W. 2, 


ited ove 
charmingly 
Lift 


rlooking Hyde Park, 
furnished, 
Night Porter. 


Very pleasantly situ 
Spacious public rooms, 
Own lock-up Garage 





Terms from 3} gns. weekly,and from 12s. 6d. ] lay. 


’Phone: Paddington 6178, (Mana 





SIDMOl 


oon COURT rit 


\ ONLY Hotel 
magnificent sea 
chet; ele light ! { i 
churches. Good safe bathing; sh 
Comfortable ear for hire 
seasons. Write for illustrated book 


(Private Hotel). 
' 





shops, 


garages. 











NVERNESS, ' 






























BEAUTIFULLY appointed RESIDENCE a 
tA Vere Gardens, Kensin; gtor 1, W.8, overiooking 
sington Gardens, Magnificent lounge; excellent cuising 
Inclusive terms, Telephone, “Ken ington 3410. 








SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beau 





[ EAN FOREST, : 
tiful Holiday Home (600 ft. up); 70 rooms; 5 

acres; billiards; motors, gura GOs. week; prospec- 

tus.—Litticdean House, Littledcan, Glos. 











pag een ACO o> Quiet homely Guest House, Ten min, 
sea, Shops 2.N.A.T., 17 Brookdale-Av 

aa vacant, men only or any wishing rest ¢ 
lf, tennis, sailing, outskirts Ipswic! lox 1411 





w" RK to Stay in Tondon, The Lodge, 1 St, 
e George’s Square, S.W. 1. 


Room and Breakiast 











i da vther meals by arrangement; DBelroom 
4 1 day 
MISCELLANEOUS 

your Ov N 
l absolutely 1 new t 
Al ations and Repairs 

rad iptive price | 
send garment timat London Turning 


for tree estin 
(Dept ore Road 





Avnet oa! Teeth (Old) Bought.—Up to 7s. perteoth 
‘Loa Vidleanite ; i2s. on Silver; 1 né * 
num h or ¢ t ri 
eturned post it 
wellery.—S. Cann ¢ 





1 parcel? 
Gold & Silver J 
Mancheste 


amen nal rEETIL 
id. Plea 


Wa Bb 


(== CROACHES are loat 
except by “Ing F 





Wanted, ¢ 


rnemouth (4 





soine, hard to ext if 
i guaranteed infallit 
, post ree [fom sole 











3 Crookestaoore Road 
ts branci Stor Larg 
or Church D tion, H t 1 
pplied. 200 2 ° 
near Leed 


| AFFODILS 27010 »2 9, 1,000 4/6 
ip" ‘ t Clitfords Mest N 














De. I E's J y Eau de Cologr 60 irs 

Te} on It | on very 
TV t G. DE VPAyi t! Queen, 
On'y David Pl nd of Jersey, 

| [ABETEs ! Curative treatment without § l 

j Diet; 1 testimonials, & Write Diabets tia 

1 Co. (5), I jon Road, King-ton-un-Tha 

| —— 

| 

BS ye YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE Your own 

| Arms, ¢ t, Moti ‘ ick t p 

| Artistic and original work } £2 23. Specimens 

| ire tl B. Wa ) mer St., J W 

Loess le Lea Rd. sq. ft. Send 
dir 1 CAt ] W< N t 

| 

—— —- ——- _—— —_— = — -_- -—__ —— 

| PRS. BARLOW v3 

| Mi Clothing, ] / 

and ( he ul 





AT. “ FAIR IS af + 
kinds of Shet 

i you 
itive Ww Vl 
1 shop pri = 
Ss Wi J 




















overlooking 
heating ; large Ss} 4) ————— —EE eunionehisineiptinlguegieimeniainanie —— 
boarding terms.—Apply Mar ress EAL isand Lewis Tweed. Any length Pat, 
en _ | JpBAL famtsand Larte Bweek,, Ans lngth cat, Po 
ONDON, KINGSLEY HOTEL, near the British — 
4 Museum, Hart Street, W.C. 1. First Class Temper 7 : ie 4 
ance Hotel Bedroom, Breakfast, and attendan | que PL. \ ‘D r 1, St wide, 15s, per 
from 8s, 6d. per night. Telegrams ;  Bookeraft, Londen.’ | if patterns A. A, } 3 
oa a EPR TASES GE LTE tea OF | Shetlar t Hosi Stre 1e38, OTK 
i K.-—Smedley’s, the Leading / ee Nee as 
4 Est. 1853. 260 be rms. Write for t YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &e, 
"Phone: Matlock 17. “Grams Ss —Handsome Hand-coloured Pettery; beautiful 
sl big profits Customer *ottery 
YEFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List | ¥48 Much admired and sold out 2 
R gratis) of 170 Inns and Hotels managed by the | Rainbow Pottery Co Dep 2,” § 
People's tefreshment on As sorhation Ltd  SeEREee a — 
Pp + Sagres > rent 
PRAHA, Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent St., W. 1. | QITAMPS.—Wanted, old collections 
=a or on covers t, stating 


in Cornwall ; 
Hotel, Port 


in quaint cove, ide 


QUPRINGTIME 
KW) a-While Prte Isaa P.C. for tariff, 









icLemc 


write for 


The Remington 
Head Office: 100 Gra 


Y ust folder 


Typewriter 


cechurch St. 


‘Cee Ltd. 
E.C, 3 


London, 





varieties for sale. 100 pag atalogue free,— 
| Kay, Ltd., 170 Strand, |! lon, W.C, 2. 


ist. Remington 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
£2:2:O0 WITH ORDER 


The Balance can be paid 
by eleven monthly pay- 
ments of £1. 
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| CHAPMAN & HALL’Sgé 


GENERAL __LITERATURE 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


Now for the first time edited from the authentic manuscripts of 
the author, and the rare pT antewen d yrinted books in the collection 
of Mr. Thomas Wise of Hampstead. The volumes will be edited 


and annotated by T. EARLE WEL BY, suthor of “A Short 
istory of English Poetry,” Algernon Swinburne,” an 
Editor of “The Silver Trea sury of English Lyrics.” The 


Edition will be complete in about 16 volumes, royal 8vo, each 


volume containing a portrait or other illustration, price 30s. net 
r volume and SOLD ONL Y IN SETS. The Edition will be 
imited to 500 sets for sale in England and America. It is 


hoped to issue the first two volumes in May. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR : 
A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY 


By T. EARLE WELBY. Royal 8vo, about 21s. net. Uniform 
with the above and sokl separately. This new life of Landor 
founded upon much material hitherto inaccessible to biographers 
will be issued during the course of publication of the edition 
above mentioned, It will be well illustrated, and will be a 


valuable accompaniment to the series. 


THE DARK GENTLEMAN 


By G. B. STERN, ; uthor of “A Deputy Was King,” ete. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. net. “A classic ef canine manners; a real 

story of love and intrigue written solely from the dogs’ point 

of view. . ‘ his ,is he sort of book that doggy people 

will never let you rei in peace, if they have read it first 

them elves. “Th ve you got to where . a” they will 
Satur Re 


A PILGRIM IN PICARDY 


iy Cp in B. a TOW NROR, author of “A Wayfarer 


VISCOUNT BUR NHAM, 


Ri ‘it in Int uction by 

Gc ‘UG. Iilustrated. Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. ‘Fall of 

int re ting vets anl comments, and should be enjoyed by 
h holi 1 rs in France.”"—Datly News. 


BOUQUET 





By G, B. STERN, author of “ Tents of I el,” et Crow 
8vo, 7s. 6 d. net. It i l k deseribing i hor’s travel 
through the wine cou wry G t her sojourn 
t romantic little i h wi « try is sold in 
its virgin form, tog ther ages + geal it information f 
those who v alue th [il ! 


A SECOND BOOK OF AMERICAN 
NEGRO SPIRITUALS | 





Uniforn h the fi yt lL net. T great succes 
of ‘the fi: t book of rE TK Spiritua . of which many thousand 
o— es were sold } ed to th: preparation of a 
ul ve hen e contain y son whieh could not for 

nel: as space be inserted ia hit col 

THE CONTEMPORARY 

THEATRE, 1926 
Ry JAMES AGATE, with Preface by A 1 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Mr. Agate 1 o1 re 
year's harvest of his dran Hic enaitcisir wh have 1 
to be anticipate by lovers of the theatre. 





WALDEN ; or, | LIFE IN THE WOODS 


Ry HENRY HAVID Pits WR E AU. Medium Svo. About 25s. 
net. THORE Al S “Walden” has long sirce taken its place 
among the living c! of the open life. It has been 
reprinted over and over gain in cheap and handy form, but 
there is not, as far a ] I ny edition in 
existence which aticmpts some library 
form, suitably illustrated. In secking an itlustr ator for their 





edition, they naturally decided upon Mr. EF. Fitcu macts ISH, 
whose woodents of birds and natural objects are unsurpassed 
in contemporary art Mr. Daglish’s w > fet 7 hig th pr iecs 
when sold sing ‘the purchaser of this edition * Walden ” 
ill obtain 16 of these woodcuts, bestd mm exqu sit ly printed 
There w be a limited edition of 100 copies printed on 

ha snd-made paper and bound in rich b im ai three guineas 





net per copy. 
JESUS CHRIST 
AND HIS REVELATION 
Dr Vv GCHER TURCH. ica te The 5 
athedral. Demy 0, 9s. mek. “This Sond t of a series of 
important discover 2 ancient ( hrisiiai uress and Josephus 
which have te lo ho {; of Che tiaa Origins. 


£10 FOR 500 WORDS 


our Spring List. 





by is the Prize offered in an inte 
A copy of th 
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NEW PUBLIC ATIONS. 


ART BOOKS 


GRAPHIC DESIGN: A GUIDE TO 
COMMERCIAL ART 


Ry W. G. RAFFRF, A.R.C.A,, F.R S.A. Pr fusely illustrated 
Demy &svo, about |! net. The author has ende eavoured to 
present to those desir of earning money in tl direction 
a complete outline of th e subject. ‘His book is not intended 
to take the place of tution at an art school, but where private 
study only is possible, it will considerably add to the likelihood 
of a student making a satisfactory living. 


ADVERTISEMENT DESIGN 


By R. P. GOSSO?. Profus ely illus ted. Medium &vo, 

2Is. net fat says: ‘Charm in publicity. Mr. 

Gossop’ les thee ou it with lit ttle jew els of practical 
! 





opinion ai advic io ade ertisers 


ADVERTISING, PRINTING AND 
ART IN COMMERCE 


By JOHN F. PRESTON, Advertising Consultant, and ERIC 

ARCH, Artis Fully illustrated. Demy Svo, about 12s. 6d. 
net. To those interested in the fascinating subject of adver- 
tising, this book will be of stimulating service. 


THE ART OF DECORATIVE 
PAINTING 


and print 





By WALTER BAYES, R.W.S. With over 100 illustrations. 
Medium S8vo, 2!s. net Mr. Walter Bayes well | wn as one 
of the finest of modern painters le 1 the entir 

question of the application of the pictorial art to decorative 
uses and to the service of fabric. Me traces the development of 
the art historically, and t!lustraies his theories by photographs 
of many of the mo listinguished mural decorations of the 


time. 


18th CENTURY PRES ‘H ROMANCES 














eaten. CLO AS HALL, »., have pl ire in 

ing two further volumes of t! series of } 

French b ude r romances, odite: | Mr in ] 
bringing the number of volume th t ‘h appeared up te 

This ser S, W hich Will not exeeed twelve “volume lir to 
1,000 numbe imi will net he reprint 


ALL THE BETTER FOR HER! 


By CLAUDE HENRI DI FUSEE DE VOISENON Trans 
\\ th i STRA 


lated by H. LL. Y. oduction by Ratt 
21 net . 
21s. net. 


THE COACHMAN’S STORY 


By ANNE CLAUDE DE PHILIP! » DE TUBLERES, COMTE 

DE CAYLUS. Tra by Ere Ss rN With an intro- 

duction by Prof, ¢ SAINT : 21s. met. 

NEW _ 7. 6d. NOVELS 

CUT FLOWERS 

By OLIVER ONIONS, author of “ Peace ia Our Time,” ete. 
HALF-WAY 

By DESMOND COKE, author of “ Pamela Hers te 
HALLOWMEAD LIMITED 

By a RENDALI, of “London Nights of 

Lelsi 
WHEN THE DEVIL DRIVES 

By RUTH BROCKINGTON,  Sccond impression in the 
THE KING’S ENEMIES 

By REGINALD CAMPBELT, au of “ Uneasy Virtue,” ete. 
THE FRANTIC MAS —_ 

By DOCGLAS PUL! 7 ae = Sorrel.”” 
BABYLON — CANDLELIGHT 


yj competition, of which 


full particulars are riven in 
e List will be s« ” 


it post free on application to Dept. *s. 


CHAPMAN @& HALL, LTD., 11, HENRIETTA ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
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Enjoy the Music from 
ENGLAND, FRANCE & GERMANY 


with the portable 
REES-MACE SET 


The Rees-Mace Wireless set will play wherever 
you place it, indoors or outside... . it will 
even play as you carry it about. 

This is the set of the future, handsome and 
portable. ‘The set with vo earth wire, vo acrial 


wire, 70 oulside mires of any kind. ‘The set that 





perfect reception szs/au//y anywhere, 
pure in tone and full in volume a the Cone 


L ud Spc wwer em bodied { in it. 


The New “Super “Pour ad 


Te c it {si self-contained 


manufa da ‘ ut wer in Great Britain. ‘The 


\ ** Super-Four ” valve SCT, Costs 


Fi siuatie’ 





uias the perfection of t 


dels, but has a far wider range. 


’ The Rees-Mace laughs at space 
and a distance 
Davi 7} , Re lia P 1 rd Berl m at clear] CCK ived 





t full Loud Speaker st ae in | ras even while 
LO 1 \ ion e recei ed 
‘ ." 
| L GC MbhHNTT ATCA folde} AEST LOLI 9 Ti Yq 


R es- Mac sets will be seit AN INVITATION 








peer foe ee eee we will be glad to give demonstrations of the 
Fe ) her set thout obliga- 
23&4VALVE MODELS Pie“ SUPER-FOUR”’ VALVE sites 2a any kind) in your own house or othce 
1¢ lO 2s GUINEAS MODELL 2s GUINEAS in the London area. 
That is the Most Convincing Test 
De howt 
39a We CK Sires WT, on can purchase a sc 
ind take l ‘ Why not ’pl ¢ 
us, Mayfa ’ r write ma an appoinunent to 
= Seen nn ee ee ee ee ee 


THE REES-MACE MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 39a WELBECK STREET, W.1 
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The 


The ideal business man’s car for town 
and country use. Easy running in 
slow traffic with extreme comfort at 
speed in the open country. 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians 
has graciously permitted the new 
model ‘* EXCELSIOR” car to be 
known as “ Albert I.” 


Inspection and trial run cordially 
invited, 





Kingsbury House, King Str 


Telegrams: Alwcethbodi, 














Sole Concessionaires: 


Automobiles 
~ Lid. 


London, S.W. 1. 


Telephones: Regent 6302, 3280, 


| 





Fabric Saloon with Partition. 
6 cyl., 30/100 h.p. 





ect, St. James’ Strect, 


Piccy, London, 
































They are demons for wear and demons 
for damp-resistance and yet they can be 
worn with propriety on a_ pale-blue 
Aubusson carpet. No case of freakishness 
about them! They give just a slight sug- 
gestion of muscle such as you will sce 








MEN’S: Shoes, 55/-; Boots, 63/- mea 


PEPFRPSBPIRPBPRCIRFRUPRPARPRPVFARPASRTPAUFSAFSASASESESEUSRS PREP BPRPUPYV 


Lotus, LTpD., 





LOTUS 


VELDTSCHOEN 


STAF¥ORD & Northampton w 


beneath an athlete’s sleeve, and the long 
active life they live brings their complexion 
to the ripeness of an old fisherman’s. 

In the whole clan and family of shoes 
there is no thing to equal them for 
defiance—for doggedness, 


WOMEN’S: Shoes, 50/-; Boots, 57/6 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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